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Rut befides the two obvious advantages of ſuryey- 
in it were in a picture, the true beauty of virtue, 

—— of vice, we may moreover learn from 
Plutarch, Nepos, Suetonius, and other biographers, 
this uſeful leiſon, not too haſtily, nor in the groſs to 
beſtow either our praiſe or cenſure; fince we thall 
often find ſuch a mixture of good and evil in the ſane 
character, that it may require a very accurate judg- 
ment, and a very elaborate enquiry to determine on 
which ſide the balance turns: for tho? we ſometimes 
meet with an Ariſtides or a Brutus, a Lyſander or a 
Nero, yet far the greater number are of the mixt kind ; 

neither totally good nor bad; their greateſt virtues "hg 
ing obſcured and allayed by their vices, and thoſe a- 
gain ſoftened and coloured over by their virtues. 
Of this kind was the illuſtrious perſon haie hiſtory 
we now undertate; to. whom tho' Nature had given 
the greateſt and moſt ſhining endowments, the had not 

ven them abſolutely pure and without alloy. Tho”. 
2 had much of the admirable in his character, as much 
perhaps as is uſually to be found in a hero, I will not 
yet venture to affirm that he was entirely free from all 
defects; or that the ſharp eyes of Cenſure could not 
| ſpy out ſome little blemiſhes lurking amongſt his 
many great perfections. 

We would not therefore be underſtood to affe gi- 
ving the reader a perfect or conſummate pattern of 
human excellence; but rather, by faithfully record- 
in ſome little imperfe&ions, which ſhadowed over the 
Mitre of thoſe great qualities which we ſhall here re- 
cord, to teach the leſſon we have above mentioned: 
to induce our reader with us to lament the frailey of 
human nature, and to convince him that no mortal, 
after a thorough. ſcrutiny, cn bg. © proges object of. 
our adoration. 

But before we enter on this great work, we mall 
| endeavour to remove ſome errors of opinion which 
mankind have, by the diſingenuity of writers, con- 
traced: for thee, from their fear of contradicting 
the obſolete and abſurd doctrines of a ſet of, imple 
fellows, called, in deriſion, ſages or philoſephers, have 
endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to confound the 


? 


— 
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ideas of greatneis and goodneſs ; whereas no two things 
can be more dittia&t from each other; tor 
Greatneſi conſiſts in bringing all manner of miſchicf 
on mankind, and Goodnels in 3 from them. 
It ſeemy therefore very unlikely that ſame perſon 
ſhould poſſeſs them both; and yet nothing is more 
uſual with writers, who ſi ad many initances of great- 
neſs in their favourite hero, than to make him a com- 


pliment of goodneſs into the bargain; and this, with- 
out. mg that by fuch means they deſtroy the 


great perfection called unifermity of character. In 
the hiltories of Alexander and Cz:ar, we are frequent- 
ly, and indeed utpertutently reminded of their be- 
nevolence and generoſity, of their clemency and Kind- 
nefs. When the former had with fire and ſword over- 
run a valt empire, had deſtroyed the lives of an im - 
menſe number of innocent wretches, had ſcattered ruin 
and deſdblation like a whithwimd, we are told, as an ex- 
ample of his clemency, that he did not cut the throat 
of an old woman, and raviſt her daughters, but was 
content with only undoing them. And when the 
mighty- Cæſar, with wonderful greatneſs of mind, 
had deſtroyed the liberties of his country, and with 
all the means of fraud and forte had placed himſelf 
at the head of his equals, had corrupted and enſla ved the 
greateſt people whom the ſun ever ſaw; we are re- 
minded as an evidence of his generoſity, of his lar- 
gone to bis followers and tools, by whofe means he 
dad accompliſhed his purpoſe, and by whole aſſiſtance 
he was to-etabliih it. | 
Now, whe deth not fee that fuck cing quali- 
ties as theſe are rather to be bewailed as in ions, 
than admired as ornaments in theſe great men; rather 
obſcuring their glory, and holding them back in their 
race to greatneſs, indeed unworthy the end for which 
they ſeem to have come into the world, viz. of per- 
petrating vaſt and mighty miſchief ? | 
We hope our reader will have reaſon juſtly to ac- 
quit us of any fuch confounding ideas in the follow- 
mg pages; iv which, as we are ts record the actions 
a great man, ſo we have no where mentioned any 
tpark of goodneſs, which had diſcovered itſelf either 
1285 + Wy _ faintly 
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but as a meannefs and imp diſe 
As our hero had as little as, 


that meanneſs, indeed only 


F is the cuſtom of all diographers, uz their en» 
into their work, to a little backwards 
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Me Jo Wild, or Wyld, then (for he him. 
ir did not agree in one method of ſpelling 
his name) was deſcended from the great Wolfztan 
Wild, whe came over with Hengift, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf v very eminently at that famous feſtival, where 
the Britons were ſo treacheroufly murdered by the 
Barons; for when the word was given, i. 6. Nomet cour 
Saxes, Taks out your worde, this gentleman, being a 
little hard of hearing, miſtook the ſound. fer Nemet 
ber Sacr, Take out their purſes; inſtead therefore of 
applying to the throat,, he immediately applied to 
the pocket of his gueſt, and contented himſelf with 
taking all that he had, without attempting his life. 
The next anceſtor of our hero, who was — 
R eminem. was Wild, ſurnamed Langfanger, or 
r, He flouriſhed in the reign of Henry Ul. 
and was ſtrily attached to Hubert de Burgh, whoſe 
friendſhip he was recommended ts by his great excel- 
lence in an art, of which Hubert was himſelf the in- 
ventor: he could, without the knowledge of the pro- 
| prietor, wi th great eaſe and dexterity, draw forth a 
's purſe from any part of his garment where it 
was pol ted, and hence he derived his firname. 
This gentleman was the firſt of his family. who had 
.the — to ſuffer for the good of his country : on 
vhom a wit of that time made the following epitaph. 


0 ſhame o' Juſtice, Wild is bang d,. 

Fer thatten he a pocket fang'd, 
- White ſafe ald Hubert, go. bis gang, 

— ene s the nation fang. 


2 lest a fon named Edward, whom ke 
ad — in the art for which he himſelf 
was ſs famous. This Edward had a grandſon who- 
ferved as a volunteer under the famous Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff, and by his gallant demeanour ſo recommended 
hinoſelf to his captain, that he would have certamly 
. been, promoted by hum, had Harry the fit kept his 
word with his old companion. | 
After the death of Edward, the ſamily ne 
in ſome obſcurity down to the reign of Charles the 
* when r himſelf on 23 
2³ 3 | 8 
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to t' ether, as Heaven ſeemed to declare itſelt in fad 
vour of either party. At the end of the war, James 
not being rewarded according to his merits, as is 
uſually the caſe of ſuch impartiat perſons, he alloci- 
ated himielf with: a brave man of theſe times, whoſe 
name was Hind. and declared open war with: both 


He was ſucceſsful in ſeveral actions, and 


parties. 
ipo led many of the enemy; till at length, being 


overpowered and taken, he was, contrary to the lar 


of arms, put baſely and cowardly to death, by a com- 
dination between twelve men of the enemy's party, 
who, after tome conſultation, unanimouſſy agreed on. 
the ſaid murder. 
This Edward took to wife Rebeeca the danghter 
of the above mentioned John Hind, Eſq; by whom he: 


had ifue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jonathan, and 


three daughters, namely Grace, Charity, and Honour, 
Joha followed the fortunes of his father, and ſuffering 


with him, left no iſſue. Edward was ſo remarkable 
for his compaſſionate temper, that he ſpent his hfe- 


in ſoliciting the canſes of the diſtreſſed captives wn 
Newgate, and is reported to have held a ſtrict friend 
thip with an eminent divine, who folicited: the ſpiri- 
tual eauſes of the ſaid captives. He married Editha, 


daughter and coheireſs of Geeffry Snap, Gent. who 


Jong enjoyed an office under the high-ſheriff of Lon- 
don and Middleſex, by which, with great reputation, 
he acquired a handſome fortune: by her he had no 


Mue. Themas went very young abread. ts ene of 


our American colenies and hath not been fince heard. 
of. As for the daughters, Grace was married te a 
merchant ef Y ork{hire, who dealt in horſes. Charity 
took to huſband an eminent gentleman, whoſe name 
1 cannot learn; but whe was famous for ſo friendiy a 
diſpoſition, that he was bail for above an hundred per- 

ſons in one year. He had lkewiſe the remarkable 
humour ef walking in Weſtminſter-hall with 2 raw 
in his ſhoe. Honour, the youngeſt, died unmarried. 

She lived many years in this town, was a great. fre- 


quenter of plays, and uſed to be remarkable for diſtri- 


ating Ganges to all who would accept of them. 
| Jonathan 


| Hollow, of Hockiey-m-the-Hole, Eq; and by her 
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- Jenathan married Elizabeth, daughter of 


had Jonathan, who is the illuſtrious ſubject of theſe 


CHAP. III. 


The birth, parent and education of Mr Jonathan 
Wu the Great. 


TT is obfervable that Nature ſeklorm produces any 
one who is afterwards to a& a notable part on 
the ſtage of life, but ſhe gives ſome warning of her 
intention; and as the dramatic poet pre- 
pares the entry of every conſiderable „ with 
a ſolemn narrative, or at leaſt a great flouriſh. of drums 
and trumpets; ſo doth this our Alma Mater by ſome 
ſhre vd hints pre- admoniſh us of her intention, giving 
us warning as it were, and crying : 


——Penenti occurrite morbo. 


Thus Aſtyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrus, 
dreamed that his daughter was brought to bed of a 
vine whoſe branches overſpread all Aſia; and He- 
cuba, while big with Paris, dreamed that the was de- 


hvered of a ficebrand that ſet all Troy in flames: ſo 


did the mother of our Great Man, while ſhe was with 
child of him, dream that the was enjoyed in the night 
by the gods Mercury and Priapus. This dream puz- 
zied all the learned aſtrologers of her time, ſeeming; 
to imply in it à contradicuon ; Mercury being the 
C and Priapus the terror ef thoſe 

ho practiied it. What made this dream the mort 
— > 5" and perhaps the true cauſe of its being 
remembered, was a very extraordinary circumſtance, 
ſufficiently denoting ſomething preternatural in it; for 
though ſhe had never heard even the name of either 
ef theſe gods, ſhe repeated theſe very words in the 
morning, with only a {mall miſtake of the quantity of 
the latter, which the cheſe te call Priapus inftead of 


| Priapus ; "and ber huſband ſwore that tho he might 


| have named Mercury to her (for he had 
beard of ſuch a beathen 6 


have 
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have anywiſe put her in mind of the other deity, Mit 

whom he had no acquaintance. ; 
Another remarkable incident was, that during her 

whole pregnancy ſhe conſtantly longed for every thing 


the ſaw ; nor could be ſatisfied with her with unlets 


ſhe enjoyed it clandeſtinely: and as Nature, by true 


and accurate obſervers, is remarked to give us no ap- 


petites without furniſhing us wich the means of grati- 
fying them; ſo had ſhe, at this time, a moſt marvel- 


tous glutinous quality attending her fingers, to which- 


2 to birdlime, every thing cloſely adhered that ſhe 


handled. | | 

To omit other ſtories, ſome of which may be per- 
haps the growth of ſuperitition, we proceed to tha 
birth of our hero, whe made his firſt appearance on 


this great theatre, the very day when the plague firſt 


broke out in 1665. Some ſay his mother was deli- 


vered of him in an houſe of an orbicular or round 


form in Covent-Garden; but of this we are not cer- 
tain. He was ſome years afterwards baptized by the 


famous Mr Titus Oates. 


Nothing very remarkable paffed in his years cf 


infancy, fave, that as the letters 7h are the molt dife 


ficult of pronunciation, and the laſt which a child 
attains to the utterance of, ſo were they the firſt that 
eame with any readineſs from young Maſter Wild, 


Nor muſt we omit the early indications which he gave 


of the fweetnels of his temper; for though he was by 
no means to be terrified into compliance, yet migEt 
ke by a ſugar-plum be brought to pour purpoſe: ir> 


deed, to ſay the truth, he was to be bribed to ary 


thing, which made many ſay, he was certainly bora 
to be a Great Man, 


He was ſcarce ſettled at ſchoot before he gave marks 
of his lofty and aſpiring temper, and was regarded 


by all his ſchool-fellows with that deference which 


men generally pay to thoſe ſuperior gening's who will 
exact it of them. If an orchard. was to be robbed, 
Wild was conſulted; and though he was himſelf feF- 


dom concerned in the execution of the deſign, yet was 


he always concerter of it, and treaſurer of the booty; 
ſome little part af which he would now and th:n, with 


* 


wonderful 


| 


a 
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He was err oceaſions; but 
if any offered to plunder of his own head, without 
acquainting Matter Wild, and making a depoſit of 


the booty, he was ſure to have an information againſt 
bim ladged with the ſchoolmaſter, and to be ſeverely 


puniſhed for his pains. 


He diſcovered ſo little attention to ſchool-learning, 
that his maſter, who was a very wile and worthy man, 


foon gave over all care and trouble on that account, 
and acquainting his parents that their fon proceeded 
extremely well in his ſtudies, he permitted his pupil 
to follow his own inclinations, perceiving they led 
him to nobler purſuits than the ſciences; which are 


| . acknowledged to be a very unproſitable 


and indeed greatly to hinder the advance nent 
of men in the world: but though Maſter Wild was 
not eſteemed the readielt at making his exerciſe, he 
was univerſally allowed to be the moiſt dexterous at 
ſtealing it of all his ſchoolfellows ; being never de- 
tected in ſuch furtive compoſitions, nor indeed in any 
other exercitations of his great talents, which all in- 
lined the fame way, but once, when he had laid vio- 
t hands on a book called Gradas ad Parnaſum, 
L e. A ſep towards Parnafſus; on which account his 
maſter, who was a man of molt wonderful wit and 
fagacity, is ſaid to have told him, He withed it might 
not prove in the event Gradus ad patibulum, i. e. A 


ep towards the gallows. 


But tho” he would not give himſelf the pains re- 


_ quiſite to acquire a competent ſufficiency in the learn- 


ed languages, yet did he readily liſten with attention 
to others, eſpecially when they tranſlated the elaſſical 
authors to him; nor was he in the leaſt backward, 
at all ſuch times, to expreſs his approbation. He was 
wonderfully pleafed with that paſſage in the eleventh 
Thad, where Achilles is {aid to have bound two ſons of 
Priam upon a mountain, and afterwards to have re- 
teaſed them for a ſum of money. This was, he ſaid, 
alone ſufficient to refute thoſe who affected a contempt 
for the wiſdom. of the ancients, and an undeniable 
5 teſtumonx 
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teſtimony of the great antiquity of priggiſm . He 
was raviſhed with the account which Neilor gives in 
the ſame book, of the rich booty which he bore off 
(i. e. ſtole) from the Eleans. He was defirous of ha- 
ving this often repeated to him, and, at the end of 
every repetition, he conſtantly fetched a deep figh, 
and laid, It was a glorious booty.” CEP OP 
When the ſtory of Cacus was read to him out of 
the eighth Aneid, he generouſly pitied the unhappy 
fate = (ru great man, to whom he thought Hercules 
much too ſevere: one of his ichcoltellows commend- 
ing the dexterity of drawing the oxen backward by 
their tails into his den, he ſmiled, and with fome 
diidain, ſaid, He could have taught him a better way. 
He was a paſſionate admirer of heroes, particular- 
ly of Alexander the Great, between whom and the 
late King of Sweden he would frequently draw pa- 
rallels. He was much delighted with the accounts 
of the Czar's retreat from the latter, who carried off 
the inhabitants of great cities to people his own coun- 
try. *© This,' he jaid, was not once thought of by 
Alexander; but, added, perhaps he did not want 
them.“ 5 | on 
Happy had it been for him, if he had confined 
himſelt to this ſphere; but his chief, if not only 
blemiſh was, that he would ſometimes, from an hu; 
mility in his nature, too pernicious to true greatneſs, 
condeſcend to an intimacy with inferior things and 
per ſons. I hus the Spanith Rogue was his favourite 
book, and the Cheats of Scapin his favourite play. 
. The young gentleman being now at the age of 
ſeventeen, his father, from a teoh{h prejudice to our 
_ univerſities, and but of a falie, as well as exceſſive 
regard to his morals, brought his ſon to town, where 
he refided with him till he was of an age to travel. 
Whilſt he was bere, all imaginable care was taken of 
his inſtruction, his father endeavouring his utmoſt to 


fon. 
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N accident happened ſoon after his arrival in 
town, which almoſt ſaved the father his whole 
labour on this head, and provided Maſter Wild a bet- 


ter tutor than any after care or expence could have 


furnithed him with. The old gentleman, it ſeems, 
was a FoLLowER of the fortunes of Mr Snap, ſon 
of Mr Geotry Snap, whom we have before mention- 


ed to have enjoyed a reputable office under the ſheriff 


of London and Middleſex, the daughter of which 
Geoffry had intermarried with the Wilds. Mr Snap 
the younger being thereto well warranted, hid laid 
violent hands on, or, as the vulgar expreſs it, arreſt- 
ed one Count La Ruſe, a man of conſiderable figure 
in thoſe days, and had confined him to his own houſe, 
till he could find two ſeconds who would in a for nal 
manner give their words that the Count ſhould, at a 


certain day and place appointed, anſwer all that one 


Thomas Thimble a tailor had to ſay to him; which 
Thomas Thimble, it ſeems, alledged that the Count 


| had, according to the law of the realm, mide over 


his body to him as a ſecurity for ſome ſuits of cloaths 


ta him delivered by the ſaid Thomas Thimble. Now, 
as the Count, tho* perfectly a man of honour, could 


not immediately find theſe ſeconds, he was oblige t for 
ſome time to reſide at Mr Snap's houſe : for it ſeems 
the law of the land is, that whoever owes another 101. 
or indeed 21. may be, on the oath of that perſon, 
immediately taken up and carrie4 av iv fron his own 
houſe and family, and kept abroad till he is made to 
owe pol. whether he will or no; for which he is, per- 
haps, afterwards obliged to ly in goal, and all theſe 
without any trial had, or any other evi ſence of the 
debt than the abovefait oath, which if untrue, as it 


often happens, you have no reme dy 4gAinſt the per- 


jurer; he was, forſooth! miſtaken, 


But though Mr Snap would no“, 5 perhaps by 


* nice rules of honour he was obſiged) diſcharze the 


Count 


educated from his infancy 


ſides, though ſufficiently ſcrupulous im axe. matters, 


ment; for though this latter was ſo expert at his cards, 
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Count on his parole ; yet did he not, as by the firi& 


rules of law ke wim nated, confine him to his cham- 


ber. The Count had his liberty of the whole houſe, 
and Mr Snap uſing only the precaution of keeping his 
doors well locked and barred, took his priſoner's word 
that he would not go forth. 

Mr Snap had by his fecond lady two danghters, 
who were now in their bloom. of youth and beauty. 


Theſe mtg NO like damſels in romance, com- 


paſſionated the captive Count, and endeavoured by all 
means to make his confinement leſs irkſome to him; 
which, though they were both very beautiful, they 
could not attain by any other way ſo effeQually, as 
by engaging with him at cards, in which pears, Bag 


2 will appear hereafter, the Count was greatly ſki 


ful. 
As whiſk. and ſwabbers was the then in the 
chiet vogue, they were obliged to for a fourth 


perton, in order to make ———— Mr Snap 
himſelf would ſometimes relax his mind from the vio- 
ent fatigues of his employment, by theſe recreations ; 
and fometimes a nei gen 
lady, came in to aſſiſtance: Pur the molt He- 
quent veſt was young Maſter Wi, who had been 
with the Miſs Snaps, and 
was, by all the neighbours, allotted for the huſband 
05008 ng 22 the younger of the two t 

e 


nearly related to him; yet the old on both 
agreed to overlook this objection. 

Men of great genius „ö 
as free maſons can, It was therefore no wonder that 
the Count ſoon concervedl an inclination to an inti - 
„nn Lag whole vaſt abilities could 

concealed from one of the. Count's difcern- 


that he was y ſaid to play the whole game, 
he was no match for Maſter Wild, who, i 
as he was, notwithſtanding all the art, the dexterity, 
an lien the frtue of hi era, never filed 
; -S 


ſhe was, per- 
| haps, in rhe eye of a ſtrict conſcience, ſomewhat too 
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fend him away from the table with leſs in his pocket 
than he brought to it; for indeed Langfanger himſelf 
could not have extracted a purſe with more ingenuity 
than our young hero. 

His hands made frequent viſits to the Count's 
pocket, before the latter had entertained any ſuſpi- 
cion of him, imputing the ſeveral loſſes he ſuſtained 
rather to the innocent and ſprizhtly frolic of Mis 
Doſhy, or Theodoſia, with which, as the indulged 
him with little innocent freedoms about her perſon in 
return, he thought himſelf obliged to be contented; 
bat one night, when Wild imagined the Count afleep, 
he made fo unguarded an attack upon him, that the 


other caught him in the fact: however he did not 


think proper to acqnaint him with the diſcovery he 


had made; but preventing him from any booty at 
that time, he only took care for the future to button 


his pockets, and to pack the cards with double in- 


duſtry. | 


So far was this detection from cauſing any quarrel 
between theſe two Prips *, that in reality it recom- 
mended them to each other: for a wiſe man, that is 


to ſay a rogue, conſi ders a trick in life, as a game- 


ſter doth a trick at play. It ſets him on his guard; 
but he admires the dexterity of him who plays it. 
Theſe therefore, and many o: her ſuch inſtances of in- 


genuity, operated fo violently on the Count, that 


notwithſtanding the diſparity which age, title, and, 
above all, dreſs had ſet between them, he revolved 


to enter into an acquamtance with Wild. This ſoon 


produced a perfect intimacy, and that a friendſhip, 
which had a longer duration than is common to that 
paſſion between perſons who only propoſe to them- 
ſelves the common advantages of eating, drinking, 
whoring, or 3 money; which ends as they 
foon fail, ſo doth the friendſhip founded upon them. 
Mutual intereit, the greateſt of all purpoſes, was the 
cement of this alliance, which nothing, of conſe- 
quence, but ſuperior intereſt was capable of diffol- 
ving. 
Thieves. 
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CHAT  T, 


diulague between young Maſter Wild and Count La 


Ruſe, awhich, having extended ts the rejcinder, had 
a very quiet, eaſy, and natural concluſion. 


O E evening, after the Miſs Snaps were retired 


- 
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to reſt, the Count thus addreſſed himſel to 


young Wild: © You cannot, I apprehend, Mr Wild, 


be uch a ſtranger to your own great capacity, as 
to be ſurpriſed when I tell you, I have often viewed, 
with a mixture of aitomtfhmcat and concern, your 
ſhining qualities confined to a ſphere, where they 
can never reach the eyes of thoic who would intro- 


duce them properly into the world, aud raife you 


to an eminence, where you may blaze out to the 
admiration of all men. I afſure you I am pleated 
with my captivity, when I refic&, I am likely to 


owe to it an acquaintance, and I hope triendſhip, 
with the greateſt genius of my age; and, what is 


ſtill more, when I indulge my vanity with a pro- 
ſpe& of drawing from obſcurity, pardon the expreſ- 


fion, ſuch talents, as were, I believe, never before 


like to have been buried in it : for I make no que- 
tion, but, at my diſcharge from confinement, 
which will now ſoon happen, I ſhall be able to in- 
troduce you into company, where you may reap 
the advantage of your ſuperior parts. 

I will bring you. acquainted, Sir, with thoſe, 
who, as they are capable of ſetting a true value on 
ſuch qualifcations. fo they will have it both in their 
power and inclination to prefer you for them. Such 
an introduction is the only advantage you want, 
without which your merit might be your misfor- 


tune; for thoſe abilities which would entitle you 
to honour and profit in a ſuperior ſtation, may ren- 


der you only obnoxious to danger and diſgrace in a 
lower.” 


Mr Wild anſwered, Sir, I am not inſenfible 


of my obligations to you, as well for the over-va- 
lie you have fet 6a my ſmall abilities, as for the 


« kindaels you exprels in offering to introduce me 


» among 
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among my ſuperiors, I muſt own, my father hath 
often perſuaded me to puſh myſelf into the compa- 
ny of my betters; but, to ſay the truth, I have an 
aukward pride in my nature, which is better pleaſed 
with being at the head of the loweſt claſs, than at 
the bottom of the higheſt. Permit me to ſay, tho” 
the idea may be ſomewhat courſe, I had rather 
ſtand on the ſummit of a dunghill, than at the 
bottom: of a hill in paradiſe : I have always thought 


it ſignifies little into what rank of life I am thrown, 


provided I make a great figure therein; and ſhould 
be as well ſatisfied with exerting my talents well at 
the head of a ſmall party or gang, as in the com- 
mand of a mighty army: for I am far from agree- 


ing with you, that great parts are often loſt in a 


low fituation; on the contrary, I am convinced it 
is mpothble they ſhould be loſt. I have often per- 
ſuaded myſelf that there were not fewer than a 
thouſand in Alexander's troops capable of perform- 


ing what Alexander himſelt did. 


* But becaufe ſuch ſpirits were not elected or de- 
ſtined to an imperial command, are we therefore to 
imagine they came off withont a booty? or that 
they contented themſelves with the ihare in com- 
mon with their comrades? Surely, no. In civil 
lite, doubtleſs, the ſame genius, the ſame endow- 
ments have often compoſed the ſtateſman and the 
P77 : for io we call what the vulgar name a Tief. 
The ſame parts, the fame actions, often promote 
men to the head of ſuperior ſocieties, which raiſe 
them to the head of lower; and where is the eſſen- 
tial difference, if the one ends on Tower-hill, and 
the other at Tyburn? Hath the block any pre- 
ference to the gallows, or the ax to the halter, but 
what was given them by the ill-guided judgment of 
men? you will pardon me therefore, if I am not 


1o haſtily inflamed with the common outſide of 


things, nor join the general opinion in preferring 
one ſtate to another. A guinea is as valuable in a 
leathern as in an embroidered purſe; and a cod's 
head is a cod's head fill, whether in a pewter or 2 
filver diſh.“ 
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The Count replied as follows: What you hare 
new faid doth not leſſen my idea of your capacity; 
but confirms my opinion of the ill eſſects of bad 
and low company. Can any man doubt, whether 
it is better to be a great ſtateſman, or a common 
tbief? I have often heard that the devil uſed to ſay. 
where, or to whom, I know not, that it was better 


to reign in Hell, than to be a valet-de-chambre in 


Heaven, and perhaps he was in the right; but fure 
if he had had the choice of reigning in either, he 


would have choſen better. The truth, therefore, is, 


that by low converſation we contract a greater awe 
for high things than they deſerve. We decline 
great purſuits not from contempt, but deſpair. The 
man who prefers the high road to a more reputable 
way of making his fortune, doth it becauſe he 
imagines the one eaſier than the other; but you 
yourſelf have aſſerted, and with undoubted truth, 
that the ſame abilities qualify you for undertaking, 
and the ſame means will bring you to your end in 
both journeys; as in muſic, it is the ſame tune, 
whether you play it in a higher or a lower key. 
To inſtance in ſome particulars: is it not the fame 
qualification which enables this man to hire him 
telf as a fervant, and to get into the confidence 


"and ſecrets of his maſter, in order to rob him, and 


that to undertake truiis of the higheſt nature with. 
2 ctengn to breaꝝ and berray Them 7 is it leis wnnoes 
cult by falſe tokens to deceive a ſhop-keeper into 
the delivery of his goods, which you afterwards 


run away with, than to impoſe upon him by out- 


ward ſplendour, and the appearance of fortune, in- 
to a credit by which you gain, and he loſes twenty 
times as much ? Doth it act require more dexterity 
in the fingers to draw out a man's purſe from his 
pocket, or to take a lady's watch from her fide, 
without being perceived of any, an excellence in 
which, without flattery, I ain perſuaded you have 
no ſuperior, than to cog a die, or to ſhuffle a 
pack of cards? Is not as much art, as many ex- 
cellent qualities, required to make a pimping por- 


ter at a common bawdy-hauſe, as would enable 
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man to proſtitute his own or his friend's wife or 
child? Doth it not aſk as good a memory, as 
nimble an invention, as ſteady a countenance, tv 
forfwear - yourſeli in Weſtminſter-hall, as would 


furniſh out a complete tool of (tate, or perhaps a 
| ateſman himſelf? It is needleſs to particularize. 


every inſtance; in all, we ſhall find, that there 15 
2 nearer connection between high and low lite thau 
is generally unagined, and that a haghwayman is 
entitled to more tavour with the great than he 
utually meets with. If, therefore, as 1 think I have 
proved, the fame parts which qualify a man for 
eminence in a low ſphere, quality him likewiſe for 
eminence in a higher, ſure it can be no doubt in 
which he would chuſe to exert them. Ambition, 
without which no one can be a great man, will im- 
mediately inſtruct him, in your own phraſe, to pre- 
fer a hill ia paradiſe to a dunghill; pay, even tear, 
a pation the moſt repugnant to greatnets, will thew 
him how much more ſafety he may indulge himſelf 
in the full and free exertion of his mighty abilities 
in the higher, than in the lower rank : ſince expe- 
rience teaches him, that there is a crowd oftener 
in one year at Tydurn, than on Tower-hill in a cen 
tury.“ Mr Wild, with much ſolemnity, rejoined, 

That the ſame capacity which qualifies a Millken *, 
a Bridle-cull , or a Buttock and File , to ar- 

rive at any degree of eminence in his profeſlion, 
would likewiſe raiſe a man in what the world 
eſteem a more honourable calling, I de not deny; 
nay, in many of your inſtances it is evident, that 
more ingenuity, niore art are neceſſary to the lower 
than the higher proficients, If, therefore, you had 
onlv contended, that every Prig mi ght be a ſtateſ- 
man if he pleaſed, I had readily ag reed to it ; but 
when you conclude, that it is his intere{ to be ſo, 
that ambition would bid him take that alterna- 
tive, in a word, that à ſtateſman is greater or hap- 
pier than a Prig, I muſt deny my allent. But, in 
comparing theſe two together, we mult carefuliy 


A Houſebreaker. + A Highwayman. j A Shopliiter, 
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avoid being miſled by the vulgar erroneons eſliina- 
tion of things : for mankind err in diſquiſitions of 
this nature, as phyſicians do, who, in confidering 
the operations of a difeaſe, have not a due 8 
to the age and complexion of the patient. The 
ſame degree of heat, which is common in this con- 
ſtitution, may be à fever in that; in the ſame man- 
ner, that which may be riches or honour to me, may 
he poverty or diſgrace to another: for all theie 
things are to be eſtimated by relation to the perion 
who poſſeſſes them. A booty of 10 I. looks as great 
in the eye of a bridle-cull, and gives as much real 
happineſs to his fancy, as that of as manythou ſands 
to the ſtateſman ; and doth not the former lay out 
his acquiſitions in whores and fiddles, with much 
greater joy and mirth, than the latter in palaces and 
pictures? What are the flattery, the falſe com- 
pliments of his gang, to the ſtateſman, when he 
himſelf muſt condemn his ov:n blunders, and is 
obliged againſt his will to give fortune the whole 
honour of his ſucceſs? what is the pride reſult- 
ing from ſuch fham apphiuſe, compared to the ſe- 
cret ſatisfaction which à prig enjoys in his mind in 
reflecting on a well contrived and well-· executed 
ſcheme ? Perhaps, indeed, the greater danger is on 
the prig's fide ; but then you muit remember, that 
the greater horour 1s fo too. When I mention ho- 
nour, I mean that which is paid them by their 
gang; for that weak part of the world, which is 
vulgarly called IHE WISE, fee both in a diſad- 
vantageous and diſgraceful light: and as the prig 
enjoys, and merits tuo, the greater degree of ho- 
nour fi om his gang, fo doth he ſuffer the lets diſ- 
grace from the world, who think his miſdeeds, as 
they call them, ſufficiently at laſt punithed with a 
halter, which at once pnts an end to his pain and 


* infuny; whereas the other is not only hated in 
power, but deteſted and contemned at the ſcaf- 


fuld; and future ages vent their malice on his fame, 
while the other ſleeps quiet and forgotten. Beſides, 
Te: us a little conſider the ſecret quiet of their con- 
ſeiences; how caly is the reflection of having 

_ taken 
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© taken a ſew ſhillings or pounds from a ſtranger, 
* without any breach of confidence, or perhaps any 
great harm to the perſon who loſes it, compared to 
that of having betrayed a public truſt, and ruined 
the — of thouſands, perhaps of a great na- 
tion? How much braver is an attack on the high- 
way, than at a gaming-table; and how much 
more innocent the character of a b——y-houtc 
* than ac t pimp?“ He was eagerly proceed- 
ing, when 4 his eyes on the Count, he perceived 
him to be faſt aſleep; wherefore, having firſt picked 
his pocket of three ſhillings, then gently jogged hien, 
in order to take his leave, and promited to return 
to him the next morning to breaktait, they ſeparated: 
the Count retired to reſt, and Malter Wild to a nighe- 
cellar. | 


NW W a oa „ 
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Further conferences between the c ount and We ter wWud. 
with other matters of the Gta Kind. 


HE Count miſſed his money the next morn- 
ing, and very well knew who had it; but, as 
he knew likewiſe how fruitleſs would be any com- 
plaint, he choſe to paſs it by without mentioaing it. 
Indeed it may appear ſtrange to ſome readers, that 
thete gentlemen, who knew each other to be thieves, 
N ſhould never once give the leaſt hint of this know- 
ledge in all their diſcourſe together; but, on the con- 
trary, ſhould have the words Honelty, Honour, and 
Friendihip, as often in their mouths as any other men, 
This, I fay, may appear ſtrange to ſome ; but thoſe 
who 42 long in cities, courts, goals, or ſuch 
places, will, perhaps, be able to ſolve the ſeeming 
abcurdity. | 
When our two friends met the next morning, the 
Count (who, though he did not agree with the whole 
of his friend's doctrine, was, however, highly pleaſed 
— his argument) began to bewail the misfortune of 
his captivity, and the backvardneſs of friends to affiit 
_ each other in their neceſſities; but what vexed him, 
he fail, moſt, was the cruelty 'of the fair: for he en- 
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truſted Wild with the ſecret-of his having had an in- 


trigue with Miſs Theodofia, the elder of the Mis” 


Snaps, ever ſince his confinement, though he could 


not prevail with her to ſet him at liberty. Wild 


anſwered, with a ſmile: It was no wonder a wo- 
man ſhould wiſh to confine her lover, where the 
might be ſure of having him entirely to herſelf;“ 
but added, he believed he could tell him a method 
* of cert: unly procuring his eſcape.“ Ihe Count 
eagerly beſought him to acquaint him with it. Wild 
told him, bribery was the ſureit means, and adviſed 
Rim to apply to the maid. The Count thanked him, 


bit returned, That he had not a tarthing, left he- 


© hefides one guinea, which he had then given her to 
change.“ To which Wild ſaid, He muſt make 
it up with promiſes, which he ſuppoſed he was 
* courtier enough to know how to put off.” The 
Count greatly applauded the advice, and ſaid, he 
hoped he ſhould be able in time to per unde him to 
condeſcend to be a great man, for which he was ſo 
perſe Aly well qualified. 


1 his method being concluded on, the two friends 


fat down to cards, a circumſtance which I thould not 
have mentioned, but for the ſake of obſerving tle 
prodigious force of habit ; for, though the Count 
knew, it he won ever io much of Mr Wild, he 


thould not receive a thilling, yet could he not refrain 


from pack n "g the cards; nor could Wild keep his 
hands out of his friend's pockets, theugh he knew 
there was nothing in them. 


When the maid came home, the Count began to 


put it to her; offered her all he had; and promiſed 


mountains 12 ez but all in vain, the maid's ho- 
neity was impregnable. She ſaid, She would not 
* break her truſt for the whole world; no, not if ſhe 
could gain a hundred pound by it.” Upon which 
Wild le pping up, and telling her: She need not 
* fear loſing her place, for it would never be found 


out; that they could throw a pair of theet- into 

- * the ſtreet, by which it might appear he got out at 

* a window; that he himſelt would ſwear he ſaw him 
* deſcending ; ; that the money weuld be to much 


ins 
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gains in her pocket; that, beſides his promiſes, 
* which the might depend on being performed, ſhe 
« would receive from him twenty (billings and nine- 

s pence in ready money, (for ihe had only laid out 
« threepence in plain Spanith) ; and, laſtly, that be- 
«* ſides his honour, the Count thould leave a pair of 


), of great value in her hands, as a further 
be maid fill remained inflexible, till Wild offer- 


| r (which afterwards turned out to be 
0 ! 
4 pawn 


ed to lend his friend a guinea more, and to depoſite it 


immediately in her hands. This reinforcement bore 
down the poor pirl's reſolution, and the faithfully 
promiſed to open the door to the Count that evening. 

Thus did our young hero not only lend his rheto- 
ric, which few people care to do without a fee, but 


his money too, a ſum which many a good man would. 


have made fifty excuſes before he would have parted 
with, to his friend, and procured him his liberty. 

. But it would be highly derogatory from the nA 
character of Wild, thould the reader imagine he lent 


ſuch a ſum to a friend without the leak view of ſer - 
ving hiraſeit. As, there ſore, the reader may eaſily ac» 
count for it in 2 manner more advantageous to our 
| hero's reputation, by concluding, that he had ſome in- 


Ei etted view in the Count's enlargement, we hope he 
will judge with charity, eſpecially as the ſequel makes 
it not only reaſonable, but neceſſary, to ſuppoſe he 
had ſome fuch view. | 

A long intimacy and friendſhip ſubſiſted between. 
the Count and Mr Wild, who being, by the advice 


of the Count, dreſſed in good cloaths, was by him 


introduced into the beſt company. They conſtantly 
frequented the aſſemblies, auctions, gaming-tables, 
and playhouſes ; at which laſt they ſaw two acts every 
night, and then retired without paying, this being, it 
ſeems, an immemorial privilege which the beaus of 
the town preſcribe for to themſelves. This, how- 


ever, did not fuit Wild's temper, who called it a 


cheat, and objected againſt it, as requiring no dexte- 
rity but what every blockhead might put in execu- 
tion. He faid it was à cuſtom very much n. 
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of the ſnealing-budge *, but neither ſo honourable 
nor fo ingenious. 5 

Wild now made a conſiderable figure, and paſſed 
for a gentleman of great fortune in the funds. Wo- 


men of quality treated him with great familiarity, 


young ladies began to ſpread their charms for him, 


when an accident happened that put a ſtop to his con- 
tinuance in a way of life too inſipid and inactive to 


afford employment for thoſe great talents, which were 
deſigned to make a much more conſiderable figure in 
the world, than attends the character of a beau or a 
pretty gentleman. 
F 
Maſter Wild ſett out on His travels, and returns home 


again. A very ſhort chapter, containing infinitely 
more time ard leſi matter than any other in the whole 


ſtory. 


E are ſorry we cannot indulge our reader's eu- 


rioſity with a full and perfect account of this 
accident; but as there are ſuch various accounts; one 
of which only can be true, and poſſibly, and indeed 
probably none; inſtead of following the general me» 
thod of hiſtorians, who in ſuch caſes ſet down the va- 
rious reports, and leave to your own conjecture which 
you will chuſe, we fhall paſs them all over. 
Certain it 1s, that whatever this accident was, it 


determined our hero's father to ſend his ſon imme- 


diately abroad for ſeven years; and, which may 


ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, to his Majeſty's planta- 


tions in America; that part of the world being, 
as he ſaid, freer from vices than the courts and cities 
of Europe, and conſquently leſs dangerous to cor- 
rupt a young man's morals. And as for the advan- 
tages, the old gentleman thought they were equal 
there with thoſe attained in the politer climates ; for 
travelling, he ſaid, was traveling in one part of the 
world as well as another; it conſiſted in being ſuch a 


time from home, and in traverſinꝶ ſo many leagues; | 


and appealed to experience, whether moit of our tra- 
| * Shopliftiag. . 
| vellers 
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vellers in France and Italy did not prove at their re- 
turn, that they might have been ſent as profitably to 
Norway and Greenland ? 

According to thele -reſolutions of his father, the 
young gentleman weat aboard a ſhip, and with a great 
deal of good company ſet out tor the American he- 
miſphere. The exact ume of his itay is ſomewhat 
uncertain ; molt probably longer than was intended: 
But how foever long his abode there was, it muit be a 
blank in this hiitory ; as the whole ſtory contains not 
one adventure worthy the reader's notice; being, in- 
deed, a continued ſcene of whoring, drinking, and 
removing from one place to another 

To coufeſs a truth, we are ſo alhamed of the ſhort- 
neſs of this chapter, thut we would have done a vio- 
lence to our hiſtory, and have inſerted an adven- 
ture or two of ſome other traveller : to which pur- 


| Pole we borrowed the journals of ſeveral young gentle- 
men who have lately made the tour of Europe; but, 


to our great {orrow, could not extract a ſingle incident 
ſtrong enough to juitify the theft to our conſcience. 
When we conſider the ridiculous figure this chap- 


ter muit make, being the hiſtory of no leis than eight 


years, our only comfort is, that the hiitories of fone 
mens lives, and perhaps of ſome men who have made 
a noiſe in the world, are in reality as abtolute blanks * 
as the travels of our hero. As, therefore, we thail 


make ſufficient amends in the ſequel for this inunity, 


we ſhall kaſten on to matters of true importance, and 


immenſe greatnels. At preſent we content ourſelves 


with ſetting down our hero where we took him ur, 


after acquainting our reader that he went abroad, aid 


{ven years, and then came home again. 


CH A P. VAI. 
An adventure where WII b, in the diviſion 1f the brats , 
exhibits an d ſtaniſhing inſtance of GREATNESS. 


HE Count was one night very ſucceſsful at the 
hazard-table, where Wild, who was juſt re- 
turned from his travels, was then preſent; as was 
Kev ile a young gentleman, vb name was Bob 
Bagihot, 
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Bagſhot, an acquaintance of Mr Wild's, and of 
whom he entertained a great opinion; taking there- 
fore Mr Bagſhot aſide, he adviſed him to provide 
Himſelf (if he had them not about him) with a caſe 
of piſtols, and to attack the Count, in his way home, 
promiſing to plant himſelf near with the ſame arms, 
as a Corps de Reſerve, and to come up on occaſion. 
This was accordingly executed, and the Count ob- 
liged to ſurrender to ſavage force what he had in ſo 
genteel and civil a manner taken at play. 

And, as it is a wiſe and philoſophical obſervation, 


that one misfortune never comes alone, the Count had 


hardly paſſed the examination of Mr Bagſhot, when 
he fell into the hands of Mr Snap, who, in company 
with Mr Wild the elder, and one or two more gen- 


tlemen, being, it ſeems, thereto well warranted, laid 


hold of the unfortunate Count, and conveyed him 
back to the ſame houſe from which, by the aſſiſtance of 
his good friend, he had formerly eſcaped, 


Mr Wild and Mr Bagſhot went together to the 
tavern, where Mr Bagſhot (generouſly as he thought), 


offered to thare the booty ; and having divided the 


money into two unequal heaps, and added a golden 
ſnuff- box to the leſſer heap, he deſired Mr Wild to 


take his choice. 

Mr Wild immediately conveyed the larger ſhare 
of the ready into his pocket, according to an excel- 
lent maxim of his: Firſt ſecure what ſhare you can, 
© before you wrangle for the reſt: and then, turn- 
ing to his companion, he aſked him, with a ſtern 
countenance, Whether he intended to keep all that ſum 
to himſelf? Mr Bagſhot anſwered, with ſome ſur- 


prize, That he thought Mr Wild had no reaſon to 


complain; for it was ſurely fair, at leaſt on his part, 
to content himſelf with an equal ſhare of the booty, 
who had taken the whole. I grant you took it,* 
replicd Wild, but, pray who propoſed or counſelled 
the taking it? can you ſay, that you have done 
more than executed my ſcheme? and might not 
I, if I had pleaſed, have employed another, ſince 
« you well know there was not a gentleman in the 
© room but would have taken the money, if he had 

1 © known 


—— 
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known how convenicntly and ſafely to do it? Th. it 
is very true (returned Bagthot) but did not J . 
cute the ſcheme, did not I run the whole riſque ? 
Should not I have ſuffered the whole punithment 
if I had been taken, and is not the labourer worthy 
of his hire? Doubtleſs (ſays Jonathan) he is fo, 
and your hire I ſhall not refute you, which is all 
that the labourer is entitled to, or ever enjoys. I 

remember when | was at ſchool to have heard tome 
verſes, which for the excellence of their dectrine 
made an impreſlion on me, purporting that the 
birds of the air, and the beaſts of the field, work not 
for themſelves. It is true, the farmer allows fodder 
to his oxen, and paſtures to his ſheep; but it is for 
his own ſervice, not theirs. In the ſame manner the 

ploughman, the ſhepherd, the weaver, the builder, 
and the ſoldier, work not tor themielves but others; 
they are contented with a poor pittance (the |:;hour- 
er's hire) and permit us the Great to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours. Ariſtotle, az my miſter 
told us, hath plainly proved, in the firſt book of 
his Politics, that the low, mean, uletul part cf 
mankind, are born flaves to- the wills of their ſu- 


' periors, and are indeed as much their property as 
the cattle. It is well ſaid of us, the higher order 
of mortals, that we are born only to devour the 


fruits of the earth; and it may be as well ſaid of 
the lower claſs, th at they are born only to produce 
them tor us. Is not the battle gained by the ſweat 
and danger of the common foldier ? are not the 
honour and fruits of the victory the general's who 
laid the ſcheme? Is not the houſe built by the la- 
bour of the carpenter and the bricklay er? Is it 
not built for the profit only of the architect, and 


for the uſe of the inhabitant, who could not euſi- 


ly have placed one brick upon another? Is not 
the cloth, or the filk, wrought into its form, and 
variegated with all the beauty of colours, by thoſe 
vrho are forced to content themſelves with the ccar- 
ſeſt and vileſt part of their work, while the profit 
and enjoyment of their labours fall to the ſhare of 


ethers? Caſt your eye abroad, and ſee who is it 
Vor. V. D lives 
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* lives in the moſt magnificent buildings, feaſts his 
* palate with the moſt luxurious dainties, his eyes 
with the moiſt beautiful ſculptures and delicate b 
paintings, and clothes himſelf in the fineſt and 
© richeſt apparel: and tell me if all theſe do not fall 
to his lot, who had not any the leaſt ſhare in pro- 
6 


ducing all theſe conveniencies, nor the leaſt abi- 
lity ſo to do? Why then thould the ſtate of a Prig *. | 
differ from all others? Or why thould you, who . 
are the labourer only, the executer of my ſcheme, 3 
expect a ſhare in the profit? Be adviſed, therefore, ; 
deliver the whole booty to me, and truſt to my 
* bounty for your reward.” Mr Bagthot was ſome 
time filent, and looked like a man thunder - ſtruck: 
but at laſt recovering himſelf from his ſurpriſe, he 
thus began: If you think, Mr Wild, by the force 
of your arguments to get the money out of my pock- 
* et, you are greatly miltaken. What is all this 
ſtuff to me? D—-n me, I am a man of honour, 
and though I can't talk as well as you, by G—4 
you fhall not make a fool of me; and if you take 
me for one, I mult tell you, you are a raſcal.“ Art 
which words, he laid his hand to his piſtol. Wild 
perceiving the little fucceſs the great ſtrength of his 
arguments had met with, and the haſty temper of his 
triend, gave over his deſign for the preſent, and told 
Bagthot he was only in jeſt. But this coolneſs with 
which he treated the other's flame had rather the effect 
of oil than water, Bagſhot replied, in a rage, D—n 
me, I don't like ſuch jeſts; I ice you are a pitiful 
* raſcal, and a ſcoundrel.“ Wild, with a philoſo- 
1 phy worthy of great adnmiration, returned, As for 
| * your abuſe, I have no regard to it; but to con- 
; * vince you I am not afraid of you, let us lay the 
| hole booty on the table, and let the conqueror 
„take it all.“ And having ſo ſaid, he drew out his 5 


A 


| thicing hanger, whoſe glittering to dazzled the eyes 

of Bagihot, that in a tone entirely altered, he ſaid, 

No! he was contented with what he had already; ; 
that it was mighty ridiculous in them to quarrel 
E among themiclves ; that they had common enemies | 
Thick. „ 
„ 
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enough abroad, againſt whom they ſhould uit 


their common force; that it he had miſtaken Will. 
he was ſorry for it; and as for a jeſt, he could take 
* jeſt as well as another.“ Wild, who had a won- 
dertul knack of diſcovering and applying to the pat- 
fions of men, beginning now to have a little inſight 
into his friend, and to conceive what arguments 
would make the quickeſt impreſſion on him, cried 


out in a loud voice, That he had bullied him into 


drawing his hanger, and fince it was out, he would 
© not put it up without ſatisfaction.. What ſatis- 
faction would you have?” anſwered the other. 
© Your money or your blood,” ſid Wild. Why, 
* lookye, Mr Wild,” faid Bagſhot, if you want te 
* borrow a little of my part, fince I know you to be 
* a man of honour, I don't care if I lend you 


for though I am not afraid of any man living, 


yet rather than break with a friend, and as it may 


© be neceſſary for your occaſions'—— Wild, who 


often declared that he looked upon borrowing to be 
as good a way of „ as any, and, as he called 
it, the genteeleſt kind of ſneaking-budge, putting up 
his hanger, and ſhaking his friend by the hand, told 
him, he had hit the nail on the head; it was really 


his preſent neceſſity only that prevailed with him 


againſt his will; for that his honour was concerned 
to pay a conſiderable ſum the next morning. Upon 
which, contenting himſelf with one half of Bag- 


| ſhot's ſhare, ſo that he had three parts in four of the 


whole, he took leave of his companion, and retired 


CHAP. Ix. 


Wild pays a viſit to Miſe Lætitia Snap. A deſcrip- 


| tion of that lovely young creature, and the ſucceſcleſi 
i/ue of Mr Wild's addreſſes. - 


HE next morning when our hero waked, he 
began to think of paying a vitit to Mi's Tiſby 


Snap; a woman of great merit, and of as great ge- 


neroſity; yet Mr Wild found a prefeat was ever molt 
D 2 __ welcome 
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welcome to her, as being a token of reſped in her 
lover. He therefore went directly to a toy-ſhop, and 
there purchaſed a genteel ſnuiT-box, with which he 
wanted upon his milireſs, whom he found in the moit 


beautiful undreſs. Her lovely hair hung wantonly over 


her forehead, being neither white with, nor yet free 


rrom, powder; a neat double clout, which ſeemed to 
have been worn a few weeks only, was pinned under 
her chin; ſome remains of that art with which ladies 
improve nature, ſhone on her checks; her body was 


looſely attired, without ſtays or jumps; ſo that her 


breaſts had uncontrouled liberty to diſplay their beau- 
teous orbs, which they did as low as her girdle; a 
thin covering of a rumpled muſlin handkerchief al- 
moſt hid them from the eyes, fave in a few parts, 
here a good-natured hole gave opportunity to the 
naked brealt to appear. Her gown was a ſattin of a 
vehitiſh colour, with about a dozen little filver ſpots 
upon it, fo artificially inter woven at great diſtance, 
that they looked as if they had fallen there by chance. 
This flying open, diſcovered a fine yellow petticoat, 


beautifully edged round the bottom with a narrow | 


piece of half gold-lace, which was now alnoſt be- 
come fringe ; beneath this appeared another petticoat 
ſliffened with whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, 
which hung fix inches at leaſt below the other; and 
under this again appeared an under garment of that 
colour which Ovid iatends when he fays, | 


Qui color albus erat nunc eſt cantrarius albo. 


She likewiſe diſplayed two pretty feet covered with 


alk, and adorned with lace; and tied, the right 
vih a handſome piece of blue ribband ; the left, 
s more unworthy, with a piece of yellow ſtuff, which 
icemed to have been a ſtrip of her upper petticoat. 
Such was the lovely creature whom Mr Wild at- 
rended. She received him at firſt with ſome of that 
coldneſs which women of ſtrict virtue, by a commend- 
able, though ſometimes painful reſtraint, enjoin them- 


lelves to their lovers. The ſnuff-box being produced, 


was at firſt civilly, and indeed, gently refuſed : but 


en a ſecond application accepted. The tea-table was 


ſoon 
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ſoon called for, at which a diſcourſe paſſed between 
theſe young lovers, which, could we fet it down with 
any accuracy, would be very edifying as well as en- 
tertaining to our reader. Let it ſuſfice then that the 
wit, together with the beauty of this young creature. 
ſo inflamed the paſſion of Wild, which, though au 
honourable ſort of a paſſion, was at the fame time 
ſo extremely violent, that it tranſported him to free- 
doms too offenſive to the nice chaſtity of Lætitia; 
who was, to confels the truth, more indebted to her 
own ſtrength for the preſervation of her virtue, than 
to the awful reſpect or backwardneſs of her lover: 
he wis indeed ſo very urgent in his addreſſes, that 
had he not with many oaths promiſed her marriage, 
we could ſcarce have been ſtrictly juttiiied in calling 
his paſſion honourable ; but he was lo remarkably at- 
tached to decency, that he never offer: | any vioiencs 
to a young lady without the molt carneit promiſes ct 


that kind, theſe being, he faid, a ceretnonial due to 


female modeſty, which coſt fo little, and were io 
eaſily pronounced, that the omiſſion cult ariie from 
nothing but the mere wantonneſs of brutality. The 


lovely Lztitia, either out of pruclence, or perhap; 
religion, of which ſhe was a liberal pre- iſor, wi; 


deaf to all his promiſes, and luckily insincible by 


his force; for though ſhe had not yet leurnt the art 


of well clenching her fiit, Nature had not however 


left her defenceleſs; for at the ends of her fingers ihe 


wore arms, which ſhe uſed with ſuch admirable dex- 
terity, that the hot blood of Mr Wild ſoon begum to 


appear in ſeveral little ſpots on his face, and his full- 


blown cheeks to reſemble that part which modety 
forbids a boy to turn up any where hut in u public: 
ſchool, after ſome pedagogue, itrong of art. haun 
exerciled his talents thereon. Wild now retreat 6d 


from the conflict, and the vitierions Lo tu, wil hn 


becoming triumph and noble t;iric, cried wir, = 
your eves, if this be your way of then ing vor gene 
© I'll warrant 1 gives you enough on r,' She then 


_ proceeded to talk of her virtue, which WIA bid her 


carry to the devil with her; and thus our lovers 
parted. | 
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CHAP. X. 3 
diſcovery of ſome matters concerning the chaſte Læ- 


titia, avbich muſt wonderfully ſurpriſe, and perhaps 


affect cur reader. 


R Wild was no ſooner departed, than the fair 

conquereſs opening the door of a cloſet, call- 
ed forth a young gentleman, whom ſhe had there en- 
cloſed at the approach of the other. The name ef 
this gallant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to an at- 
torney, and was indeed the greateſt beau, and the 
greatelt favourite of the kuies, at the end of the town 
where he lived. As we take drels to be the character- 
iſtic or efficient quality of a beau, we thall, inſtead 
„t giving any character of this young entleman, con- 
tent ourſelves with deſcribing his dreſs only to our 
readers. He wore, then, a pur of white ſtockings on 
his legs, and pumps on his feet; his buckles were a 
large piece of Pinchbeck plate, which almoſt covered 
lis whole foot. His breeches were of red pluſh, which 
tardly reached his knees; his waiitcoat was a white 
cemity, rickly embroidered with yellow filk, over 
v-hich he wore a blue pluſh coat with metal buttons, 
a ſmart ſlezve, and a cape reaching half way down 
tis back, His wig was ct a brown colour, covering 
z/r.0)t halt his pate, on which was hung on one fide 
2 little laced hat, but cocked with great ſmartneſs. 
Such was the accomplithed Smirk, who, at bis iſſu- 
ing forth from the clotet, was received with open 
ums by the amiable Lætitia. She addreſſed him by 
the tender name of dear Tommy ; and told him the 
had diſmiſied the odious crenture whom her father in- 
tended for her huiband, and had now nothing to in- 
terrupt her happinets with him. 

Here, reader, thou mnlt pardon ns if we top a 
while to lament the capriciouſneſs of Nature in form- 
ing this charming part of the creation, deſigned to 
complete the happineſs of man; with their ſoft in- 
nocence to allay his ferocity, with their ſprightlineſs 
to ſoothe his cares, and with their conttant friendſhip 
to relic vs all the troubles and dicappointments which 

| can 


_ thoſe perſons, 
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can happen to him. Seeing then that theſe are the 
bleſſings chiefly ſought after, and generally found in 
every wife, how mult we lament that diſpoſition in 
theſe lovely creatures, which leads them to prefer in 
their favour thoſe individuals of the other ſex, who do 
not ſeem intended by nature as fo great a muſter- piece! 
For ſurely. however uſeful they may be in the crea- 
tion, as we are taught that nothing, not even a louſe, 
is made in vain; yet theſe beaus, even that moſt 
ſplendid and honoured part, which, in this our 
itland, nature loves to diſtinguiſh in red, are not, as 
ſome think, the nobleſt work of the Creator. For 
my own part, let any man chuſe to himſelf two beans, 
let them be captains or colonels, as well dreſſed men 
as ever lived, I wonld venture to oppoſe a fingle Sir 
Ifaac Newton, a Shakefpear, a Milton, or perhaps 
ſome tew others, to both theſe heaus; nay, and [ 
very much doubt, whether it had not been better for 
the world in general, that neither of theſe benus had 
ever been born, than that it ſhould have wanted the 
benefit ariſing to it from the labour of any one of 

If this be true, how melancholy muſt be the con- 
ſideration, that any fingle beau, eſpecially if he 
have but a half yard of ribbon in his hat, ſhall weigh 


| heavier in the ſcale of female affection, than twenty 
Sir Iſaac Newtons! How muſt our reader, who, per- 


haps, had wiitly acconnted for the retitance which 


the chaſte Lxtitia had made to the violent addreties 
of the raviſhed (or rather raviſhing) Wild, from that 
lady's impregnable virtue; how mult he bluth, I fay, 


to perceive her quit the ſtrictneſs of her carriage, and 


 abaydon herſelf to thoſe looſe freedoms which the in- 
dulged to Smirk ! But, alas! when we diſcover all, 


as, to preſerve the fidelity of our hiltory, we mu!, 
when we relate that every familiarity had paſt between 
them, and that the Fair Lætitia (for we mult, in 


this ſingle inſtance, imitate Virgil, where he drops 


the pins and the pater, and drop our favourite epi- 
thet of chaſte) the Farr Lætitia had, I fay, made 
Smirk as happy as Wild deſired to be, what muſt 
then be our reader's confuſion! We will, 3 

raw 
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draw 2 curtain over this ſcene, from that philo 
which is in us, and proceed to matters, which, inſtead 


of diſhonouring the human ſpecies, will greatly _ 
and ennoble it. 


* 


| — 
a as notable inſtances of human greatneſs as are 

te he met arith in ant tent er modern hiſtory. Concluding 

at / erme avholeſomy hint te the gay part of mankind. 


\ "7TLD no ſoorer parted from the chaſte Læ- 
titia. than rccollefting that his friend the 
Count was returned to his lodgings 1 in the ſame houſe, 
he reſolved to viſit him: for he was none of thoſe 
half bred fellows, who are aſhamed to ſee their friends 
when they have plundered and betrayed them : from 
which hate and pitiful temper many monſtrous cru- 
ellies have been tranſacted by men, who have ſome- 
times carried their modeſty to far as to the murder, 
or utter ruin of thoſe againſt whom their conſciences 
have ſuggeſied to them, that they have committed ſome 
ſmall treſpaſs, either by the deb: auching a friend s wite 
or daughter, bel) ing or betraying the friend himſelf, 
or {ome other ſuch trifling inſtance. In our hero there 
was nothing not truly gre at: he could, without the 
leuſt abaſtunent, drink a bottle with the man who 
knew he had the moment before picked his pocket; 
and when h: had ſtripped him of every thing he had, ne- 
ver deſired to do him any farther miſchiet ; for he car- 
ried good nature to that wonderful and uncommon . 
height, that he never did a ſingle injury to man or wo- 
man, by which he himſelf did not expect to reap ſome 
advantage. He would often indeed ſay, that by the 
contrary Radios men often made a bad bargain with 
the devil, and did his work for nothing. 

Our hero ſound the captive Count, not baſely la- 
mcentiag his fate, nor abandoning himſelf to deſpair, 
but, with due reſignation, employing himſelf in pre- 
paring ſeveral packs of cards for future exploits. The 
Count, little ſuſpecting that Wild had been the ſole 
contriver of the misfortune which had befallen him, 
roſe up, and eagerly embraced him; and Wild re- 

turned 
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turned his embracc with equal warmth. They were 
no ſooner ſeated than Wild took an occaſion, from 
ſeeing the cards lying on the table, to inveigh againſt 

ming, and with an uſual and highly commendable 
reedom, after firſt exaggerating the diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances in which the Count was then involved, imputed 
all his misfortunes to that curſed itch of play, which, 
he ſaid, he concluded had brought his preſent confine» 
ment upon him, and muſt unavoidably end in his de · 
ſtruction. The other, with great alacrity, defended 
his favourite amuſement, (or rather employment), and 
having told his friend the great ſucceſs he had after 
his unluckily quitting the room, acquainted him with 
the accident which followed, and which the reader, 
as well as Mr Wild, hath had ſorne · intimation of be- 
fore; adding, however, one circumſtance not hitherto 
mentioned, viz. that he had deſended his money with 
the utmoſt bravery, and had dangerouſly wounded at 
leaſt two of the three men that had attacked him. 
This behaviour Wild, who not only knew the extreme 
readineſs with which the booty had been delivered, 
but alſo the conſtant frigidity of the Ceunt's courage, 
highly apylanded, and wiſhed he had been preſent to 
aſſiſt him. The Count then proceeded to animadvert 
on the careleſſneſs of the watch, and the ſcandal it 
was to the laws, that honeſt people could not walk the 
ſtreets in ſafety; and after expatiating ſome time on 
that ſubject, he aiked Mr Wild if he ever ſaw ſo pro- 
digious a run of luck (for fo he choſe to call his win- 
ning, though he knew Wild was well acquainted with 
his having Toaded dice in his pocket.) The other an- 
fwered, It was indeed prodigious, and alinoſt ſufficient 
to juſtify any perſon, who did not know him better, 
in ſuſpecting his fair play. No man, I believe, dares 
call that in queſtion,” replied he. No ſurely,” ſays 
Wild, you are well known to be a man of more ho- 
* nour : but pray, Sir, continued he, did the raſcals 
rob you of all?* © Every ſhilling,” cries the other, 
with an oath; © they did not leave me a ſingle ſtake.” 
While they were thus diſcourſing, Mr Snap, with a 
gentleman, who followed him, introduced Mr Bag- 
bot into the company. It ſeems Mr Bagſhot, im- 
| os mediately 
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mediately after his ſeparation from Mr Wild, return · 
ed to the gaming-table, where, having truſted to For- 
tune that treaſure which he had procured by his indu- 
ſtry. the faithleſs goddeſs committed a breach of truſt, 
and ſent Mr Bagthot away with as empty pockets as 
are to be found in any laced coat in the kingdom. 
Now. as that gentleman was walking to a certain re- 
putable houſe or ſhed in Covent-Garden market, he 
fortuned to meet with Mr Snap, who had juſt return- 
ed from conveying the Count to his lodgings, and 
was then walking to and fro before the gaming-houſe 
door : for you are to know, my good reader, if you 
have never been a man of wit and pleaſure about town, 
that as the voracious pike lyeth ſnug under ſome weed 
betore the mouth of any of thoſe little ſtreams which 
diſcharge themſelves into a large river, waiting for the 
ſmall fry which iſſue thereout; ſo hourly before the 
door or mouth of theſe gaming-houſes doth Mr Snap, 
or ſome other gentleman of his occupation, attend the 
iſſuing forth of the ſmail iry of young gentlemen, to 
whom they deliver little ſlips of parchment, contain- 
ing invitations of the ſaid gentlemen to their houſes, 
together with one Mr John Doe *, a perſon whoſe 
company 1s in great requeſt, Mr Snap, among many 
others of theſe billets, happened to have one directed 
to Mr Bagſhot, being at the ſuit or folicitation of one 
Mrs Anne Simple, ſpinſter, at whoſe houſe the ſaid 
Bagihot had lodged ſeveral months, and whence he 
ha 7 departed without taking a formal 
leave; on which account Mrs Anne had taken this 
method of ſpeaking with him. 

Mr Snap's houſe being now very full of good com- 
pany, he was obliged to introduce Mr Bagſhot into 
the Count's apartment, it being, as he ſaid, the only 
chamber he had to loch up in. Mr Wild no ſooner ſaw 
his friend than be ran eagerly to embrace him, and 
immediately preſented him to the Count, who recei- 
ved hin vith great civility, 

» This ;- a fictitions name which is put into every writ ; 
For what puipoic the lawyers beil know. * . 
1 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Fur: r fariic T3 Last Fi FF tl 27 fO 6 Tiſhy, which per- 
LH #1: * 7 77 gre atty 14: = je ier the farmer. The 


Be/criprion af a: * frie £1 exileman. And a dialogue 


bet<uec 1 W.1d aid the Count, in which public virtue 
aw / «ft h;ateid & 3 dei, &e. 


befert 0. cant of the family called Mr Bag- 


N R Snap h. ad :arned the key a very few minutes 
t 


ot out ot rl r telling him, there was a perſon 
below WhO gun ed to ſpe: ak with him; and this was 
no other han Mis Lætitia Snap, whoſe admirer Mr 
Bagihot had long been, and in whoſe tender breaſt 
his paſo: had raiſed a more ardent flame than that 


of any of his rivals had been able to raiſe. Indeed 


ſhe was {vo extremely fond of this youth, that ſhe often 
conteſſed to her female confidants, if ſhe could ever 
have biteaed to the thought of living with any one 


man, Mr Bagthot was he. Nor was the ſingular i in 


this inclination, many other young ladies being her 
rivals in this lover, who had all the great and noble 
_ qualiacations neceffury to form a true gallant, and 
which nature is ſeldom ſo extremely bountiful as to 
indulge to any one perſon. We will endeavour, how- 
ever, "to deſcribe them all with as rauch exactneſs as 
poſſitle. He was then fix feet high, had large calves, 
broa! thoulders, a ruddy complexion, with brown 
curled hair, a modeſt aſſurance, and clean linen. He 
had indeed, it mult be confeſſed, ſome ſtnall defici- 
encies to counterbalance theie heroic qualities: for 
he was ihe ſillieſt fellow in the world, could neither 
wine nor read, nor had he a ſingle grain or ſpark of 
Lonour „ avneity, or good-nature in his whole ** 
Lttoa. 

As ſcen as Mr Tagihot had quitted the room, the 
Count, raking Wild by the hand, told him he had 
ſomeching to "communicate to him of very great im- 
portunce: * 1 am very well convinced, ſaid he, that 
© Bagthot is pF perſon who robbed me.“ Wild ſtart- 
ed with great amazement at this diſcovery, and an- 

 ſwered 
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ſwered with a moſt ſerious countenance, * I adviſe 
* you to take care how you caſt any ſuch reflections 
on a man of Mr Baglbot's NICE honour; for I am 
certain he will not bear it.“ D—n his honour, 
quoth the enraged Count, nor can I bear bem 
* robbed; I will apply to a juſtice of peace.” Wil 
replied with great indignation, * Since you dare en- 
* tertain weld ſuſpicion againſt my friend, I will 
« henceforth diſclaim all acquaintance with you. Mr 
* Bagthot is a man of hononr, and my friend, and 
« conſequently it is impoſſible he ſhould be guilty 
© of a bad action.“ He added much more to the 
ſame purpoſe, which had not the expected weight 
with the Count; for the latter ſeemed Kill certain as 
to the perſon, and reſolute in applying for juſtice, 
which, he ſaid, he thought he owed to the public, 
as well as to himſelf. Wild then changed his coun- 
tenance into a kind of deriſion, and ſpoke as follows: 
* Snppoſe it ſhould be pothble that Mr Bagſhot 
had, in a frolic, (for I will call it no other) taken 
_ © this method of borrowing your money, what will 
you get by proſecuting him? Not your money 
* again; for you hear he was ſtript at the gaming- 
table; (of which Bagſhot had, during their ſhort 
confabulation, informed them :) © you will get then 
an opportunity of being (till more out of pocket 
by the proſecution. Anvther advantage you may 
promiſe yourſelf is the being blown up at every | 
gaming-houſe in town, for that I will aſſure you 
of ; and then much good may it do you to fit down 
with the ſatisfaction of having diſcharged what it 
ſeems you owe the public. I am aſhamed of my 
own diſcernment, when I miſtook you for a great 
man. Would it not be better for you to receive 
part (perhaps all) of your money again by a wiſe: 
concealment ; tor however * ed Mr Bagſhot may 
be now, if he hath re: ally played this frolic with 
| You, you may believe he will play it with others, 
_ © and when he is in cath, you may depend on a re- 
© [toration ; the law will be always in in your power, 
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and that is the laſt remedy which a brave or a wiſe 


man would reſort to. Leave the affair therefore to 
me; I will examine Bagſhot, and if I find he hath 


* played you this trick, I will engage my own ho- 


© nour, you ſhall in the end be no loſer.” The Count 
anſwered, * It I was ſure to be no loſer, Mr Wild, 
I apprehend you have a better opinion of my un- 
* derſtanding than to imagine I would proſecute a 


8 — * for the ſake of the public. Theſe are 
* 


ooliſh words of courſe, which we learn a ridicu- 
* Jlous habit of ſpeaking, and will often break from 


© us without any deſign or meaning. I aflure you 


all I deſire is a reimburſement; and if I can by 
your means obtain that, the public may—' con- 
cluding with a phraſe too coarſe to be inſerted in a 
hiſtory of this kind. 
They were now mformed that dinner was ready, 
and the company aſſembled below ſtairs, whither the 
reader may, if he pleaſe, attend theſe gentlemen. 


There fat down at the table Mr Snap, and the 
two Miſs Snaps, his daughters, Mr Wild the elder, 
Mr Wild the younger, the Count, Mr Bagſhot, and 


a grave gentleman, who had formerly had the honour 
of carrying arms in a regiment of foot, and who was 
now engaged in the office (perhaps a more profitable 
one), of aſſiſting or following Mr Snap in the execu- 
tion of the laws of his country. | 
Nothing very remarkable paiſed at dinner. The 
converſation (as is uſual in polite company) rolled 
chiefly on what they were then eating, and what 
they had lately eaten. In this the military gentle- 
man, who had {erved in Ireland, gave them a very 


particular acconnt of a new manner of roaſting po- ' 


tatoes, and others gave an account of other diſhes. 
In ſhort, an indiiferent - by-ſtander would have con- 
cluded from their difcourie, that they had all come 
into this world for no other purpoſe, than to fill their 
bellies; and indeed, if this was not the chief, it is 


probable it was the moſt innocent deſign nature had 


in their formation. 


As ſoon as the di/h was removed, and the ladies 


retired, the Count propoſed a game at hazard, which 
Vor. V. E was 


S 
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was immediately aſſented to by the whole company; 
and the dice being immediately brought in, the Count 
took up the box, and demanded who would ſet 
him? to which no one made any anſwer, imagining 
perhaps the Count's pockets to be more empty than 
they wete ; for, in reality, that gentleman (notwith- 
| ſtanding what he had heartily fwore to Mr Wild] had, 

ſince his arrival at Mr Snap's, conveyed a piece of 
plate to pawn, by which means he had furniſhed him- 
ſelf with ten guineas. The Count, therefore, percet- 
ving this backwardnefs in his friends, and probably 
ſomewhat gueſſing at the cauſe of it, took the faid 
guineas out of his pocket, and threw them on the 
table; when lo! (fuch is the force of example), all the 
reſt began to produce their funds, and immediately a 
conſiderable fum glittering in their eyes, the game 
began. . 0 


CHAP. XIII. 
A chapter, of which we are extremely vain, and which 
indeed we look on as cur Chief d' Oeuvre, containing 


a wonderful tory concerning the devil, and as nice a 
ſcene of honour as ever happened. | 


. Y reader, I believe, even if he be a gameſter, 
| would not thank me for an exact relation of 
every man's ſucceſs ; let it ſuffice then that they play- 
ed till the whole money vanithed from the table. 
Whether the devil himſelf carried it away, as fone 
ſuſpected, I will not determine; but very ſurpriſin 
it was, that every perſon proteſted he had loit, nor 
could any one gueſs who, unlefs the devil had won. 
But though very probable it is, that this arch-fiend 
had ſome ſhare in the booty, it is likely he had not 
all; Mr Eagſhot being imagined to be a conſiderable 
winger, notwith?anding his aſſertions to the contrary ; 
for he was ſeen by ſeveral to convey money often into 
his pocket; and what is ſtill a little itronger preſump- 
tion is, that the grave gentleman, whom we have men- 
tioned to have Erved his country in two honourable 
capacities, not being willing to truſt alone to the evi- 
deuce of his eyes, had frequently dived into the ſaid 
| Bagſhot's 


* wry ” ' 
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Bagſhot's pocket, whence (as he tells us in the apolo- 
gy for his life afterwards publiſhed *) tho' he might 
extract a few pieces, he was very ſenſible he had Fett. 


many behind. 


The gentleman had long indulged his eurioſity in 
this way before Mr Bagſhot, in the heat of gaming, 


had perceived him: but as Bagſhot was now leaving. 


off play, he diſcovered this ingenious feat of dexterity ; 
upon which, leaping up from his chair in a violent 


paſſion, he cried out, © I thought I had been among 


c 4 = pony and men of honour, bat, d——n me, 
© I find we have a pick-pocket in company.“ The 
ſcandalous ſound of this word extremely alarmed the 


whole board, nor did they all ſi2w leſs ſurpriſe than 
the Conv——2z, {whoſe not fitting of late is much la- 


mented), would expreſs at hearing there was an Atheiſt 
in the room: but it more particularly affected the gen- 
tleman at whom it was levelled, tho' it was not ad- 
drefled to him. He likewiſe ſtarted from his chair, 
and with a fierce countenanee and accent, ſaid, * Do 
you mean me? D—n your eyes, you are a raſcal 
© and a ſcoundrel.“ Thoſe words would have been 
immediately ſucceeded by blows, had not the com- 


pany interpoſed, and with ſtrong arm with- held the two: 
antagoniits from each other. It was however a long 


time before they could be prevailed on to fit down; 
which being at laſt happily brought about, Mr Wild 
the elder, who was a well-diſpoſed old man, adviſed 
them to ſhake hands and be friends; but the gentle- 


m who had received: the firſt affront, abſolutely 

refuſed it, and ſwore, He would have the villain's 
blood. Mr Snap highly applauded the reſolution, 
and affirmed, that the affront was by ne means to be 
put up by any who bore the name of a gentleman, 


and that unleſs his friend reſented it properly, he 
would never execute another warrant in his company; 
that he had always looked upon him as a man of ho- 


nour, and doubted not but he would prove him ſelf ſo; 


Not in a book by itſelf, in imitation of ſome other ſuch per- 
fons, but in the ordinary's account, Cc. where all the apologies 
for: the lives of rogues and whores which have been publiſſied 
wichin theſe twenty years, ſhould have been inſerted. 8 
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and that, if it was his own caſe, nothing ſhould per- 
ſuade him to put upſuch an affront without proper ſatit- 
faction. The Count likewiſe ſpoke. on the fame fide, 
and the parties themſelves muttered ſeveral ſhort ſen- 
tences, r their intentions. At laſt Mr Wild 
our hero, riing flowly from his feat, and having fix- 
ed the attention of all preſent, began as follows. I 
* have heard with infinite pleaſure every thmg which 
the two gentlemen who ſpoke laſt have faid with 
relation to honour, nor can any man poſſibly en- 
tertain a higher and nobler ſenſe of that word, nor 


2 greater eſteem of its ineſtimable value, than my- 


* felf. If we have no name to exprels it by in our 
Cant Dictionary, it were well to be wiſhed we had, 
* It is indeed the eſſential quality of a gentlemen, 
* and which no man who ever was great in the field, 
or on the road (as others expreſs it), can poſſibly be 
without. But alas! Gentlemen, what pity is it, 
that a word of ſuch ſovereign uſe and virtue ſhould 
have ſo uncertain and various an application, that 
* ſcarce two people mean the fame thing by it ? Do 
not ſome by honour mean good-nature and huma- 
© nity, which weak minds call virtues? How then! 
* Mult we deny it to the great, the brave, the noble; 
* to the ſackers of towns, the plunderers of provinces, 
4 

6 


and the conquerors of kingdoms ? Were not theſe 


men of honour ! and yet they ſcorned thole pitiful 
qualities I have mentioned, Again, ſome few (or 
I am miſtaken) include the idea of honeſty in their 
honour. And ſhall we then ſay, that no man who 
with-holds from another what law, or juſtice, per- 
haps, calls his own, or who greatly and boldly 
deprives him of ſuch property, is a man of honour ? 
Heaven forbid I fſhould ſay fo in this, or, mdced, 
i.: any other good company. Is honour truth? 
No, it is not in the he' 
coming to us our hono 


oing from us, but in its 
is injured. Doth it then 


conſiſt in what the vulgar call cardinal virtues? It 
would be an affront to your underſtandings to ſup- 
poſe it, fince we ſee every day ſo many men of 
* honour without any. In what then doth the word 
* honoup conſiſt? Why in itfelf alone. A man of 


«4 honowr 


. 


— 
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* honour is he that is called a man of honour; and 
while he is ſo called, he ſo remains, and no longer. 
Think not any thing a man commits can forteit 
his honour. Look abroad into the world: the 
Paid while he flouriſhes is a min of honour ; when 
in goal, at the bar, or the tree, he is fo no longer. 
And why is this diſtinction? not from his actions; 
for thoſe are often as well known in his flo arihin;r 
eſtate, as they are afterwards; but becauſe men, 1 
mean thoſe of his own party, or gang, call him 
© a man of honour in the former, and ceaſe to call 
* him to in the latter condition. Let us fee then; how 
* hath Mr Bagſhot injured the gentleman's honour ? 
© Why, he hath called him a pick-pocket; and thar, 
probably, by a ſevere conſtruction, and aa long round- 
About way of reatoning, may ſeem a little to der- 
| gate from his honour, if conſidered in a very nice 
lenſe. Admitting it, theretore, tor argument's take, 
to be ſome ſmall imputation on his honour, let Mr 
Baſhot give him fatisfaction 5; let him doubly and 
triply repair this oblique injury by directly atlerung, 
that he believes he is a man of henour.“ The gen- 
tleman anſwered, He was content to refer it to Mr b 
Wild, and whatever ſatisfaction. he thought ſufficient, 1 
he would:accept. © Let him give me my money again 1 
Flirt.“ ſaid Bagthot, and then I will call him a man 
| + of honour with all my heart.“ The gentleman then 
7 proteſted he had not any, which Snap ſeconded, de- 
claring he had his eyes on him all the while; but 
Bagthot remained ſtill unſatisfied, till Wild, rapping 
out a hearty oath, ſwore he had not taken a ſingle 
firthing, adding, that whoever aſſerted the contrary 
gave him the "4 and he would reſent it. Ard now, 
inch was the aſcendency of this Great Man, that Bag- 
ſnot immediately acquieſced, and performed the ce- 
remonies required: and thus, by the cxuilire addreſs 
of our hero, this quarrel, which had io fatal an atpect, 
and u hich, between two perſons ſo extremly jealous 
of their honour, would moit certainly Eire pro. laced 
very dreadful conſequences, was happily concintcd. 
Mr Wild was indeed a little intereited in . al- 
fair, as he himſclf bad ſet the gentleman to work, and 
& 3 had 
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ones 
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dad received the greateſt part of the booty: and as to 
Mr Snap's depcofition in his favour, it was the uſual 
height to which the ardour of that worthy perſon's 
{riend{hip too frequently hurried him. It was his con- 
ſtant maxim, that he was a pitiful fellow who would 
Rick at a little * Rapping for his friend. 


e NA PF. xv. 
In hich the hiſtory of GxeaTxESs i continued. 


ATTERS being thus reconciled, and the gam- 

ing over, from reaſons before hinted, the com- 
pany proceeded to drink about with the utinoſt chear- 
tulneſs and frĩiendſhip; drinking healths, ſhaking hands, 
and profeſſing the moſt perfect atfeftion tor each other. 
All which were not in the leaſt interrupted by ſome 
deſigns which they then agitated in their minds, and 
which they intended to execute as ſoon as the liquor 
had prevailed over ſome of their underſtandings ; Bags 
hot and the gentleman intending to rob each other; 
Me Snap and Mr Wild the elder, meditating what 
other creditors they could find out, to charge the gen- 
tleinen then in cuſtody with: the Count hoping to re- 
new the play; and Wild our hero laying a deſign to 
put Bagſhot out of the way, or, as the vulgar expreſs 
it, to hang him with the firſt opportunity. But none 
af theſe great deſigns could at preſent be put in exe- 
cution; Br Mr Snap being ſoon aiter furamoncd a- 
broad oa buſineſs of great moment, which required 
likewiſe the aftitance of Mr Wild the elder and his 
other friend, and as he did not care to truſt to the 
nimbleneſs of the Count's heeis, of winch he had al- 
ready had ſome experience, he declared he muſt Ic 
up for that evening. Here, reader, if thou pleaſeſt, 
as we are in no great haſte, we wiil ſtop and make a 
ſimile. As when their Jap is finiſhed, the cautious 
huntſman to their kennel garhers the. nimble-footed 
hounds ; they with Jank ears and tails ſlouch iullenly 
on, whilſt he with his whippers-in follows cloſe to 
their heels, regardt:'s of their dogged humour, till ha- 
vuig ſcen them ſafe within the door, he turns the key, 
Ka ping is a cant term for perjury, 


and 
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and then retires to whatever buſineſs or pleaſure calls 
him thence: ſo, with lowring countenance, and re- 
luctant ſteps, mounted the Count and Bagſhot to their 
chamber, or rather kennel, whither they were attend- 
ed by Snap, and thoſe who followed him, and where 
Snap having ſeen them depoſited, very cuntentedly 
locked the door, and departed. And now, reader, we 
will, in imitation of the truly laudable cuſtom of 
the world, leave theſe our good friends to deliver 
themſelves as they can, and purſue the thriving for- 
tunes of Wild our hero, who, with that great averſion 
to ſatisfaction and content, which is inſeparably in- 
cident to great minds, began to enlarge his views with 
his protperity: ſor this reſtleſs arniable diſpoſition, this 
noble avidity which creaſes with feeding, is the firit 
principle or conſtituent quality ot theſe our great men; 
to whom, in their paſſage on to greatnels, it happens 
as to a traveller over the Alps, or, if this be a too far- 
fetched ſimile, to one who: travels weſtward over the 
hills near Bath, where the ſimile was indeed made. 
He fees not the end of his journey at once; but paſſing 
on from ſcheme to ſcheme, and from hill to hill, with 
noble conftancy, reſolving ſtill to attain the ſummit 
on which he had fixed his eye, however dirty the 
roads may be through which he ſtruggles, he at length 
arrives at——1ome vile inn, where he finds no kind 
of entertainment nor conveniency for repole.. | fancy, 
reader, if thou haſt ever travelled in theſe roads, one 
part of my ſimile is ſufficiently apparent, (and indeed 
in all theſe illuſtrations, one fide is generally much 
more apparent than the other): but, believe me, if the 
other doth not ſo evidently appear to thy ſatisfaction, 
it is from no other reaſon, than becau'e thou art ac- 
quainted with theſe Great Men, and hait not had ſuf- 
ficient inſtruction, leiſure, or opportunity to conſider 
What happens to thoſe v-ho purtue what is generally 
underſtcod by GeeaTwNEss: for ſurely, if thou hadit 
animadverted not only on the many perils to which 
Great Men are daily liable while they are in their 
progreſs, but hadit diſcerned, as it were through a 
microſcope (for it is inviſible to the naked eye), that 
diminutive {peck of happizeſs which they attain even 
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in the conſummation of their wiſhes, thou wouldſt 
lament with me the unhappy fate of theſe Great Men, 
on whom Nature hath ſet fo ſuperior a mark, that the 
reſt of mankind are born for their ute and emolument 
only, and be apt to cry out, It is pity that THosE 
for whole pleaſure and profit mankind are to la- 
* bour and ſweat, to be hacked and hewed, to be pil- 
* laged, plundered, and every way deſtroy 2d, thould 
* reap ſo LITTLE advantage irom all the mileries 
they occnſion to others,” For my part, I own my- 
ſelf of that hamble kind of mortals, who conſider 
themtelves born for the behoof of tome great man or 
other, and could I behold his happinets carved out 
of the labour and ruin of a thoutand ſuch reptiies as 
myfelf, I might wich ſatisfaction exckum, Sic, /e 
Jucat! bat when { behold one Great Man ſtarving 
with hunger, and free-ing with cold, in the midit of 
fifty thouſand, who are ſuffering the ſame evils for his 
diverſion; when I fee another, whole own mind is a 
more abject ſlave to his own greatneſs, and is more 
tortured and racked by it than thoſe of all his vaſſals; 
aſtly, when I conſider whole nations rooted out only 
to bring tears into the eyes of a Great Nian, not in- 
deed becauſe he harh extirpated fo many, but becauſe 
he had no more nations to extirpate, then truly I am 
almoſt inclined to with that Nature had ſpared us this 
her MasTtE«- -PIECE, and that no GREAT Max had 
ever been born into the world. 

But to proceed with our hiſtory, which will, we 
hope, produce much better leſſons, and more initruc- 
tive than any we can preach : Wild was no focner re- 
tired to : ni: Zht-cellar, than he beg in to reflect on the 
ſweets he had that day enjoyed from the Iubours of 
others, big. firit, from Mr Bagthot, who had tor his 
uſe robbed the Count ; and, ſecondly, from the gen- 
tleman, who, tor che lame good purpoic, had picked 
the pocket ct Bagihot, He then proceeded to ren- 
ſon thus with himielf, © The art of policy is the art 
a of multiplication; the degrees ot greatneſs being 

conſtituted by thoſe two little words Mere and Leys, 
Mankind are firſt properly to be confilere:l under 
two grand diviſions, tho that ul: their own hands, 
© and 
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and thoſe who employ the hands of others. The 


former are the bale and rabble ; the latter, the gen- 
teel part of the creation. The mercantile part of 
the world. therefore, wiſely uſe the term employing 


bands, and jultly prefer each other, as they employ 
more or fewer; tor thus one merchant ſays he is 


greater than another, becauſe he employs more 
hands. And now, indeed, the merchant ſhould ſeem 


to challenge ſome character of greatneſs, did we 
not neceſſarily come to a ſecond divition, viz. of 


thoſe who employ hands for the uſe of the commu- 
nity in which rhey live, and of thoſe who employ 
hands merely for their own uſe, without any regard 
to the benefit of ſociety. Of the former ſort are 
the yeoman, the manufacturer, the merchant, and 


perhaps, the gentleman. The firſt of theſe being 


to manure and cultivate his native foil, and to em- 
ploy hands to produce the fruits of the earth. The 


ſecond being to improve them by employing hands 


likewiſe, and to produce from them thole uſeful 


commodities, which ſerve as well for the conveni- 


encies as neceſſaries of life. The third is to en- 


ploy hands for the exportation of the redundance 
of our own coramodities, and to exchange them 


with the redundances of foreign nations, that thus 
every foil and every climate may enjoy the fruits of 
the whole earth. The gentleman 1s, by employing 
hands likewiſe, to embelliſh his country with the 
improvement of arts and ſciences, with the making 
and executing good and wholeſome laws for the 
preſervation of property, and the diſtribution of 
juſtice, and in ſeveral other manners to be uſeful 


to fociety. Now, we come to the ſecond part of this 
diviſion, viz. of thoſe who employ hands for their 


own ule only : and this is that noble and great part 
who are generally diſtinguſhed into Conguerors, 
abſolute Princes, Stateſmen, and Prigs *. Now all 
theſe differ from each other in greatneſs only, as 
they employ more or fewer hands. And Alexander 
the Great was only greater than a captain of one of 
the Tartarian or Arabian hords, as he was at the 
head of a larger number. In what then is a ſingle 

Thievcs. | Prig 
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* Prig inferior to any other Great Man, but becanſe 
* he employs his own hands only ; for he is not on 
that account to be Jevelled with the baſe. and vul- 
gar, becauſe he employs his hands for his own uſe 
* only. Now, ſuppoie a Prig had as many tools as 
any prime minitter ever had, would he not be as 
* great as any prime miniiter whatſoever ? Undoubt- 
* edly he would. What then have I to do in the pur- 
* ſuit of greatneſs, but to procure a gang, and to 
make the we of this gang center in myſelf? This 
gang ſhall rob for me only, receiving very mode- 
rate rewards for their actions; out of this gang [I 
vill prefer to my favour the boldeſt and moit mi- 
* quitous, as the vulgar expreſs it; the reſt I will, 
from time to time, as I ſee occaſion, tranſport and 
© hang at my pleaſure; and thus, which I take to 
* be the higheſt excellence of a Pris, convert thoſe 
laws which are made ſor the benefit and protection 
of ſociety, to my ſingle uſe.” 1 
Having thus pre- conceived his ſcheme, he ſaw no- 
thing wanting to put it in immediate execution, but 
that which is indeed the beginning as well as the end 
of all human devices: I mean money. Of which 
commodity he was poſſeſſed of no more than ſixty- 
five guineas, bcing all that remained from the double 
benefits he had made of Bagihot, and which did not 
ſeem inihcient to furnith his houſe, and every other 
convenience neceſſary for ſo grand an undertaking. 
He reſolved therefore to go immediately to the gaming- 
houſe, which was then fitting, not ſo much with an 
intendion of truſting to fortune, as to play the ſurer 
card of attacking the winner in his way home. On 
his arrival, however, he thought he might as well try 
his fucceſs at the dice, and reierve the other recourie 
as his laſt expedient. He accordingly fat down to 
play ; and as Fortune, no more than cthers of her 
ſex, is obſerved to diitribute her favours with ſtrict re- 
gard to great mental endowments, fo our hero loſt 
every farching in his pocket. This loſs, however, he 
bore with great conſtancy of mind, and with as great 
compoſure of a;pet, To ſay truth, he confidered 
the money as only lent for a ſhort time, or rather - 
deed 
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deed as depoſited with a banker. He then reſolved to 
have immediate recourſe to his ſurer ſtratagem; and 
caiting his eyes round the room, he ſoon perceived a 
gentleman fitting in a diiconſolate poſture, who ſeemed 

a proper in{trumeat or too] for his purpoſe. In ihort, 
to be as conciſe as poſſible in theſe leaſt ſhining parts 
of our hiſtory, Wild accoſted this man, founded him, 
found him fit to execute, propoſed the matter, re- 
ceived a ready aſſent, and having fixed on the perſon 

who ſeemed that evening the greateſt favourite of for- 
tune, they potted them:elves in the molt proper place 
to {urpriſe the enemy as he was rewuring to his quar- 
ters, where he was foon attacked, f:>dued, and plun- 
| dered, but indeed of no coniiderable booty; for it 
ſeems this gentleman played on a common ſtock, and 
had depolited his winnings at the ſcene of action; nor 
had he any more than two ſlullings in his pocket when 
he was attacked, 

This was ſo cracl a diſappointment to Will, and 
ſo ſenſibly affects us, as no doubt it will the reader, 
that as it mult diſqualify us boch from proveeding any 
farther at preſent, we will now take a little breath; 


and therefore we ſhall here cloſe this bo. 
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eee of filly people, with the proper uſes fer which 


ſuch are defioned. 


NE reaſon why we choſe to end our firſt book, 
as we did, with the laſt chapter was, that we 
are now obliged to produce two charecters of a ſtump 
entirely different from what we have hitherto deait 
in. Theſe perſons are of that pitiful order of mor- 
tals, who are in contempt called good-natured ; be- 
ing indeed ſent into the world by nature, with the 
fame deſign with which men put little fith into a pike- 
pond, in order to be devoured by that voracious 
water- hero. | 
Hut to proceed with our hiſtory. Wild having ſhared 
the booty in much the fame manner as before, LS 
taken three fourths of it, amounting to eighteen-pence, 
was now retiring to reſt, in no very — mood, 
when by accident he met a young fellow who bad 
formerly been his companion, and indeed intimate 
friend at ſchool. It hath been thought that friendſhip 
is 9 nurſed by lunilitude of manners; but the 


c ontrary 
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contrary had been the caſe between thele lads s5 
for whereas Wild was rapacious and intrepid, the ©” 
ther had always more regard for his ſkin than his mo» 
ney ; Wild therefore ha d vet y generoufly compultute 
ated this defect in his ichook-tellow, and had br Gn lit 
him off from many ſcrapes, into moit of which he 
had firſt drawn kim, by taking the fault and uhip- 
ping to himfelf. He had als. ays indeed buen weil 
8 paid on ſuch occaſions; but there are i fte 
who, together with the belt of th bargain, will be Lure 
| to huve the obligation too on their ſide; 10 it hav hap— 
pened here: tor this poor lad confidered hin olt in 
the higheit degree obliged to Mr Wilt, ani had 
contracted a very great ecm and friendthip tor hun; 
the traces of which an abtence o many vears hail 107 


- . . . [+ 
an the leut cffaced in his mind. He no tooner ko 1 
Wild therefore, than he accotted him in the moſt. [ 
friendly manner, and invited him home with Jin to | 


breakta.t, it being now near nine in the morning, — 
which invitation our hero with no great dis iculty con— ö 
ſented to. 'T his young man, wio was about Wild“ ; 
age, had ſome tine betore for up in the trade of a 
zeweller, in _ materiils or tiock tor which he had 
laid out the greateſt part of a little fortune, and kad 
married a very A le woman tor love, by who 
he then had two children. As our reader is to gt 
more acquainted with this perſon, it may not be 
proper to open lomewhat of his character, eipec! 1 9 | g 
as it will ſerve as a kin of toil to the noble aud greg 
diſpoſition of our hero, and as the one eins ſent in- | 
to this world as a proper object en which the tulents 
of the other were to be diiplayed with a proper and 
jult luccets. 
\!r Thomas Heartfree then, for that was his 
__ was of an hone.l and open diſpolitien. He 
is of that fort of men, whom experience ouly, and 
not their own natures, writ inform, that there are 
ſuch things as deccit aud hypocrity in the world; and 
who, con!equently,. are not at five ani twenty as dit- 
fieult to be impoſe l upon as the lden and mot fub- 
tile. He was pollcti of feveral zreat weakneifes of 
mind; being gcod-niture d, friendly an] geverdus to 
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1 great exceſs, He had indeed too little regard to 
common juſtice ; for he had torgiven ſome debts to his 
acquaintance, only becaule they could not pay him; 
and had entruſted a bankrupt on his ſetting up à ſe- 
cond time, from having been convinced, that he had 
dealt in his bankruptcy with a fair and honelt heart; 
and that he had broke through misfortune only, and 
not from neglect or impoſture. He was withal to 
lilly a fellow, that he never took the leaſt advantage 
of the ignorance of his cuſtomers, and contented him- 
zelf with very moderate gains on his goods; which 
he was the better enabled to do, notwithſtanding his 
generoſity, becauſe his lite was extremely temperate, 
his expences being ſolely confined to the cheartul en- 
tertainment of his friends at home, and now and then 
a moderate glaſs of wine, in which he indulged him- 
jelf in the company of his wife, who, with an agree- 
able perſon, was a mean- ſpirited, poor, domeſtic, low- 
bred animal, who confined herſelf moſtly to the care 
of her family; placed her happineſs in her huſband 
and her children; followed no expenſive faſhions or 
diverſions; and indeed rarely went abroad, unleſs to 
return the viſits of a few plain neighbours; and twice 
a year afforded herſelf, in company with her huſband, 
the diverſion of a play, where ſhe never fat in a higher 
place than the pit. 
I0o this filly woman did this Gy fellow introduce 
the GREAT W 11, informing her at the fame time 
of their ſchool-acquaintance, Land the many obliga- 
tions he had received from him. This ſimple woman 
no {coner heard her huſband had been obliged to her 
gueſt, than her eyes ſparkled on him with a benevo- 
lence, which is an emanation from the heart, and of 
which great and noble minds, whoſe hearts never 
fell but with an injury, can have no very adequate 
idea; it is therefore no wonder that our hero ſhould 
miconf{truc, as he did, the poor, innocent, and fimple 
affection of Mrs Heaurttree towards her huſband's 
friend, for that great and generous paſſion, which 
fires the eyes of a modern herome, when the colonel 
is ſo kind us to indulve his city creditor with parta- 
king of his table to- d: 17 „ and of his bed to-morrow, 
W itt 
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Wild therefore inſtantly returned the compliment, as 
he underſtood it, with his eyes, and preſently after 


beſtowed many encomiums on her beauty; with which 


perhaps the, who was a woman, though a good one, 


and miſapprehended the deſign, was not ditpleaſed 


any more than the huſband. 

When breakfalt was ended, and the wife retired 
to her houtchold affairs, Wild, who hid a quick dil- 
cernment into the weakneſſes of men, and who, bc- 
ſides the knowledge of his good (or foolith) dilpoli- 
tion when a boy, ** id now if {covered [:veral iparks 
of goodueſs, fr endilüp. and generolity in his friend, 
began to diſcourſe over the accidents which had hap- 
pencd in their childliood, and took frequent decun— 
fious of remin ding him of thoſe f. :vours which we have 


before mentioned his having conterred on ki: he 


then proceeded to the mot vehement proieitons ct 
friendiip, and to the mott ardent expreflions of joy 11 
this renewal of their acquaintance. ie at luit cold 
him with great ſeeming pleature, that he believed h 
had an opportunity of jerving hit by the recommen— 


dation of a gentleman to his cultoin, who wis then“ 


on the brink oi marriage, and, if he Le gat aendsy 
© engaged, I will,” fays he, © endeavour to prevail gun 
him to furnith his lady with jevels at your laop,” 


Heartfree was not backward in thanks to our hero; 


and, alter many earnelt ſolicitations to inner, which 
were refuſed, they parted for the firſt time. 

But here, as it occurs to our memory, that our 
readers may be ſurpriſed (an accident which ſome- 


times happens in hittorics of this kind) how Mr Wild 


the elder, in his preſent capacity, ſhould have been 
able to maintain his {on at a reputable ſchool, as this 
appears to have been, it may be neceſſary to inform 
him, that Mr Wild himſelf was then a tradeſman in 
good buſineſs; but, by misfortunes in the world, to 


wit, eztrwvagance and gaming, he had reduced him- 
ſelf to that honourable occupation which we have 


formerly mentioned. 

Having cleared up this doubt, we will now pur- 
ſue our hero, who forthwith repaired to the Count, 
and having firſt ſettled preliminary articles concern- 
| 2 ing 
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ing diſtributions, he acquainted him with the ſcheme 
which he had formed againſt Heartfree; and after 

conſulting proper methods to put it in execution, they 
begun to concert meaſures for the enlargement of the 
Count ; on which the firſt. and indeed only point to 
be conſid ered, was to raiſe money, not to pay his 
debts, tor that would have required an immenſe fury, 
ard was contrary to his mclination or intention, but 
0 procure him bail; for as to his eſcape, Mr Snap 


Jad taken ſuch pr -ecautions that it appeared abſolute - 
impothble. 


E 

Cre examples Kasten in Wild, ſewn as well 
„ (os betraniour ty Bagſhot, as in a fcheme laid firſt 
f7 7 me G' Hearth ree by means of the Count, and 
ten to cheat th Count of the bouty. | 


X, *TED und entook, therefore, to extract ſome mo- 


V ney trom Na: -thoe, who, notwithitanding the 
deprodavions made on him, had carried off a pretty 


counderable booty from their Engage: ment at dice the 


Nreccalug dax. tHe found Mr Bagſhot in expecta- 
tion of his bia 21, and with : countenance full of con- 


tern, which he cout] at any time, with wonderful 


art, Par en, told him, that all was ditcovered; that 


the Count by new him, and intended to proſecute him 


tor the robbery, had not I exerted,” ſaid he, my ut- 
woll intereſt, and wich great didiculty prevailed on 
him, in caſe you refund the money — Refund the 
* money ! cried Ragfliot, that is in your power: ſor 
* you know what an inconfiderable part of it fell to 
my thare,” ©* How!) rephed Wild, * is this your 
gratitude to me for ſaving your life! ? for your on 
conſcience mut conviace you of your guilt, and 
« wich how much certainty the gentleman can give 
© evidence agank you,” Marry come up, quoth 
Baginot, I believe my liſe alone will not be in dan- 
Ser. I know thoſe who are as guilty as myſelf.“ 
* Do yon tell me of conſcience ?' © Yes, firrah :? 
anilwered var hero, taking him by the collar, 2 

o ce 


* 
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fince you dare threaten me, I will ſhew you the diſ- 
ference between committing a robbery, and con- 
niving at it, which is all I can charge myſelf with- 
I own, indeed, I ſuſpected when you ſhewed me a 
ſum of money, that you had not come honeſtly by 
it.” * How,” ſays Baglhct, frighted out of one half 
of his wits, and amazed ont of the other, * can you 
deny? —“ Yes, you raſcal,” anſwered Wild, * I do 
deny every thing, and do you find a witnets to prove 


© it; and, to ſhew you how little apprehenſions I 
have of your power to hurt me, I will have you 
1 


apprehended this moment. ——At which words he 
offered to break from him; but Bagſhot laid hold of 
his ſkirts, and, with an altered tone and manner, 
begged him not to be ſo impatient. * Refund then, 
* firrah,” cries Wild, © and perhaps I may take pity on 
you.” What muſt I refund?“ anſwered Bagthot, 
Every farthing in your pocket, replied Wild; © then 
I may have ſome compaſſion on you, and not only 
ſave your life, but, out of an exceſs of generoſity, 
may return you {omething.' At which words Bag- 
ſhot ſeeming to heſitate, Wild pretended to make to 
the door, and rapped out an oath of vengeance with 
fo violent an emphaſis, that his friend no longer 
preſumed to balance, but ſuffered Wild to ſearch his 
pockets, and draw forth all he found, to the amount 
of twenty-one guineas and a halt, which laſt picce 
our generous hero returned him again; telling him, 
he might now flcep ſecure, but adviied him for the 
future never to threaten his triends. | 
Thus did our hero execute the greateſt exploits 
with the utmoſt eaſe imaginable, by means of thoſe 
tranſcendent qualities which Nature bi indulged him 
with, viz. a bold heart, a thunder::2 voice, and a 
ſteady countenance. _ N 
Wild now returned to the Conn, and informed 
him that he had got ten guinens of bagthot; for, 
with great and commendable pricvence, he funk whe 
other eleven into bis own pocket; ard told him, „th 
th money he would procure him bail, Which he waiter 
pre ailed on his father, and ant er genen © whe 
{me occupation, to become, tor two guincus cach; 
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fo that he made lawful prize of fix more, making 
Raſhot debtor for the whole ten; for ſach were his 
great abilities, and fo valt the compaſs of his under- 
ſtanding, that he never made any bargam without 
over- reaching (or, in the vulgar phraſe, cheating) the 
perion with whom he dealt. | 
The Count being, by theſe means, enlarged, the 
firſt thing they did, in order to procure credit from 
tradeſinen, was the taking a handſome houſe ready 
furnithed in one of the new ſtreets; in which, as ſoon 
as the Count was ſettled, they proceeded to furniſn 
him with ſervants and equipage, and all the infegnia 
ofen large eſtate proper to impote on poor Hearttree, 
Theſe being all obtained, Wild made a fecond vitit 
to his friend, and, with much joy in his countenance, 
acquninted him that he had fuceeeded in his endea- 
vours, and that the gentleman had promiſed to deal 
with him for the jewels which he intended to preſent 
his bride, and which were deſigned to be very tplendid 
and coſtly; he therefore appointed him to go to the 
Count the next morning, and carry with him a ſet of 
the richeſt and moſt benutiful jewels he had, giving 
him, at the ſame time, ſome hints of the Connt's igno- 
rance of that commodity, and that he might extort 
whut price of him he pleaſed : but Heartfree told him, 
not without ſome diſdain, that he ſcorned to take any 
ſuch a-lvantage; and, after expreſſing much gratitude 
to his friend for his recommendation, he promiſed to 
carry the jewels at the hour, and to the place ap- 
pointed. 8 
I am ſenſible that the reader, if he hath bat the 
leaſt notion of greatne!s, mult have ſuch a contempe 
for the extreme folly of this fellow, that he will be 
very little concerned at any misfortunes which may 
befal him in the ſequel; tor, to have no ſuſpicion, 
that an old ſchool-fellow, with whom he had, in his 
tendereſt years, contracted a friendihip. and who, on 
the accidental renewing of their acquatatance, had 
p- ofefſed the moſt paſũonate regard tor him, ſhould be 
very ready to impoſe on him; in hort, to conceive 
that a friend ſoul, of his own accord, without any 
view to his own intereſt, endeavour to do him a ſer- 
vice; 
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vice; mult argue ſuch weakneſs of mind, ſuch igno- 
rance of the world, and ſuch an artleſs, fimple, un- 
deſigning heart, as muſt render the perion polſeſſed 
of it the loweſt creature, and the propere:t object of 
contempt imaginable, in the eyes of every man of un- 
derſtanding and diſcernment. 

Wild remembered that his friend Heartfree's faults 
were rather in his heart than in his head; that 
though he was ſo mean a fellow, that he was never 
capable of laying a deſign to injure any human crea- 
ture, yet was he by no means a fool, nor liable to any 
groſs inpoſition, unleſs where his heart betrayed him. 
He therefore inſtructed the Count to take only one of 
his jewels at the firit interview, and to reject the reſt 
as not fine enough, and order him to provide tome 
richer. He ſaid, this management would prevent 
Hearttrez from expecting ready money for the jewel 
he brought with him, which the Count was prefently 

zo diſpole of, and by means of that money, and his 
— abilities at cards and dice, to get together as 

rge a ſum as poſſible, which he was to pay down to 
Heartfree, at the delivery of the ſet of jewels, who 
would be thus void of all manner of ſutpicion, and 
would not fait to give him credit for the refid :e. 

By this contrivance it will appear in the ſequel, 
that Wild did not only propoie to make the impoticion 
on Heartfree, who was { hitherto) void of all ſuſpicion, 
more certain; but to rob the Count hinutelt of this 
fam. This double method of cheating rhe very tools 


Tho are our inſtruments to cheat others, is the tuper- 


lative degree of greatneſs, and is probably, as far as 
any ſpirit eruſted over with clay can carry it, falling 
very little hort of Diaboliſm itſelf. 

This method was immediately put in execution, 
and the Count, the tirtt day, took only a fingle bril- 
liant, worth about three hundred pounds, and order- 
ed a necklace, ear-rings, and ſolitaire, of the value 
of three thouſand more, to be prepared by that day 
ſeven-night, 

This interval - was employed by Wild in proſecu 
ting his ſcheme of raiſing a gang, in which he met with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that within a few days be had levied 8 
ver 
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veral bold and reſolute ſellows, fit for any enterpriſe, 
how dangerous and greut ſoever. 

We have before remarked, that the trueſt mark of 
greatneſs is inſatiability. Wild had covenanted with 
the Count to receive three-fourths of the booty, and 
had, at the ſame time, covenanted with himſelf, to 
ſecure the other fourth part likewite, for which he 
had formed a very great aud noble deſign ; but he now 
ſaw with concern, that ſum, which was to be received 
in hand by Heartfree, in danger of being abſolutely 
Joſt. In order, therefore, to poſſeſs himſelf of that 
likewiſe, he contrived that the jewels ſhould be brought 
in the afternoon, and that Heartfree ſhould be detain- 
ed before the Count could ſee him; ſo that the night 
ſhould overtake him in his re n. when two of his 
gang were ordered to attack and plunder him. 


E 
Containing 2 of ſoftneſs, love, and honour, all in the 


great ſiile. 


(HE Count had diſpoied of his jewel for its full 

value, and this he had by dexterity, raiſed to a 
thouſand pounds; this ſum. therefore, he paid down to 
Heartfree, promiſing him the reft within a month. 
_ His houſe, his equipage, his appearance, but, above 
all, a certain pl. uſibil'ty in his voi e and behaviour, 
would have deceived any, but one Whole great and 
wiſe heart had dictated to him ſoniething within w hich 
Vvould have ſecured him ſi om any dancer of impc tion 
from without. Heartfree therefore did not in the 
leaſt ſcruple giving him credit ; but as he had in re- 
ality procured thole jewels of another. his on little 
ſtock not beir g equal to furniſhing ny ching ſo valu- 
able, he beg ged the Count would be f kind wo give his 
Note for the money, Pay:ble at the tim? he mention» 
ed ; vhich that gen emal did not in 1 the leaſt {cruple : 


ſo he paid him the thouand in ſpecie, and 
gave his note for wwe thouſand ee undred Founds 
more to le: Atfrec, Who bret \ ih ee des ro. 


Wild, for the noble cuſtomer bo had recommended to 


him. 
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As ſoon as Heartfree was departed, Wild, who 
waited in another room, came in, and received the 
catket from the Count; it having been agreed be 
tween them, that this thould be depoſited in his 
hands, as he was the original contriver of the ſcheme, 
and was to have the largeſt ſhare. Wild having — 
ceived the catket, offered to meet the Count late That 
evening to come to a diviſion; but fuch was the lat- 
ter's confidence in the honour of our hero, that, he 
ſud, if it was any inconvenience to him, the next 
morning would do altogether as well. This was more 
agrecable to Wild, and accordingly an appointment 
being made for that purpole, he tet oat in halte to 
purtue Heartfree to the place where the two gentlemen 
were ordered to meet and attack him. Thole gentle- 
men, with noble reſolution, executed their purpoſe; 
they attacked and ſpoiled the enemy of the whole tum 
he had received from the Count. | 

As ioon as the engagement was over, ol Heart- 
free left ſprawling on the ground, our hero, who wiſe- 
Iy declined truting the booty in his friends hands, 
though he had good experience of their honour, mace 
Of ae the conquerors: at length, they hong all 22 
a place of lalety, Wild, according to a previous 2 
greement, received nine macks of rhe booty; the lub- 
ordinate heroes did indeed profeſs ſome little unwil- 
lingne!s (perhaps more than was itrictly conſiſtent with 
honour) to perform their contract; but Wild, partly 
by argument, but more by oaths and chreatnings, pre- 
vailed with them to fulfill their promile. 

Our hero having thus, with wonderful addreſs, 
brought this gre it aud glo-ious action to a happy con- 
eluſion, re:olved to rel: ix his mind after his tatigue, 
in che conver ation of the fair. He therefore ſet for- 
wards o his lovely Lzritia : but, in his way, acci- 
dentally net with a young lady of his acquaintance, 
Mis Molly Straddle who was taking the air in 
Bridges-{treet. Miſs Molly ſeeing Mr Wild, ſtop- 
ped him, and with a familiarity peculiar to a gentect 
town education, tapp'd, or rather ſlapp'd hirn on the 
back, and aſked him to treat her with a pint of wine 
at a neighbouring tavern. The hero, tho” he * 


— 
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the chaſte Lætitia with exceſſive tenderneſs, was nok 
of that low ſniveling breed of mortals, who, as it is 
generally exprefied, Ie i/hemſelres to a woman's apron 
firings; in a word. who are tainted with that mean, 
baie, low vice or virtue as it is called, of conſtancy ; 
therefore he immediately conſented, and attended her 
to a tavern famous for excellent wine, known by the 
name of the Rummer and Horieſhoe. where they re- 
tired to a room by thuniielves, Wild was very vehe- 
ment in his addreſſes but to ro purpote; the young 
lad) declared the would grant no favour till he had 
made her a preſcnt; this was innmedinicly complicd 
with, and the lover made as hapfα e could deſire. 

The immoderate fondnefs which wild entertained 
for his dear Lativa, would not tur him to Matte any 
conſide rable time with Miis Stradale. Notwithſtand- 


ing therefore, all the endearments and cretics of that 


yeung lady, he toon made an excufe to go down ſtairs, 


and thence immediately ict forward to Latitia wich- 


out taking any formal leave of Miſs Straddle, or in- 
deed of the drawer, wich whom the Lady was aiter- 
wards obliged to come to an account for the reckon- 
1g. | | 


"Mr Wild, on his arrival at Mr Snup's, found 


only Miſs Dothy at home; that young lady being 


emflcyed alone, in imitation of Penelope, with her 
thread or worſted; only with this difference, that 


whereas Penelope unravelled by night what the lad 


knit or-wove, or {ſpun by day, ſo what our young he- 
roine unravelled by day, ſhe knit again by night. In 
ſhort, the was mending a pair of blue ſtockings with 
red clocks: a circumſtance which, perhaps, we might 
have omitted, had it not ſerved to ſhew that there are 
ſtill ſome ladies of this age, who nmtate the {iwplicity 


of the ancients. 


Wild immediately aſked for his beloved, and was 


informed, that ſhe was not at home. He then en- 


quired where ſhe was to be found, and declared, he 
would not depart till he had ſeen her; nay, not till 


he had married her; for, indeed, his paſſion for her 


was truly honourable; in other words, he had to un- 
governable a deſire for her perſon, that he would go 
any 
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any lengths to latisfſy it. He then pulled ont the 
caike:, which he ſwore was Full of the fineſt ; -wels, 
and that he wonld give them all to her, with of her 
promiſes; which fo prevailed on Miſs Doſhy, who 
had not the common failure of liters in cavying, 
and often endeavouring to diſappoint each other's 
happinets, that the deſtired Mr Wild to fit down a 
few minutes, whilit {he endeaoured to find her liter, 
and to bring her to him. The lover thanked her, 
and promite.! to ſtay till her return; and Mis Dothy, 
lenving Mr Wild to his neditat' ions. faſtened him in 
the kitchen by barring che door (tor moſt of the doors 
in this manſion were made co be bolted on the out- 
fide), and then flapping to the door of the houſe with 
great violence, without going out at it, the ſtole ſoftly 
up ſtairs, where Mis Letitia was engaged in cloſe 
conference with Mr Bagthot, Milfs Letty, being in- 
ſor.ned by her ſi ter in a whiſper of what Mr Wild had 
fu, an what he had produced, told Mr Bagſhot, 
that a young lady was below to viſit her, whom the 
would ditpatch with all i imagimible haſte, and return 
to him. She defired him therefore to ſtay with pa- 
tience for her in the menn time, and that the would 
leave the door unlocked, tho' her papa would never 
forgive her if he thould ditcover it. Bagſhot promiſed 
on his honour, not to ttep without his chamber; and 
the two young ladies went ſoftly down ſtairs; when 
pretending firſt to make their entry into the houſe, 
they repaired to the kitchen, where not even the pre 
| ſence of the chaite Lætitia could reſtore that harinon 
to the conntenance of her lover, which Miſs Theodo 
fra had left him pofletied of; for, during her abſence, 
he had diſcovered the abſence of a purle, containing 
bank notes for 900 l. which had been taken from Mr 
Heartfree, and which, indeed, Miis Straddle had, in 
the warmth of his amorous careſſes, unperceived, 
drawn from him. However, as he had that perfect 
maſtery of his temper, or rather of his muſcles, which 
is as neceſſary to the forming a great character, as to 
the per ſonating it on the ſtare, he ſoon conveyed 2 
ſmile into his countenance, and conccaling as well 
his misfortune as his chagriu at it, began to pay ho- 
| nourable 


| 
| 
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nourable addreſſes to Miſs Letty. This young lady, 


among many other good ingredients, hid three very 


predominant paſſions, to wit, vanity, wantonneſs, and 
avarice. To ſatisfy the firlt of thele, the employed 
Mr Smirk and company; to the ſecond, Mr Bagthot 
and company; and our hero had the honour and hap- 
pineſs of tolely engrofling the third. Now, theſe three 
Jorts of lovers the had very different ways of enter- 


taining. With the firit. the was all gay and coquette; 


with the ſecond, all fond and rampant; and with the 
laſt, all cold and relerved. She, therefore, told Mr 
Wild, with a molt compoſed aſpect, that ſhe was 
glad he had repented of his manner of treating her at 
their laſt interview, where his behaviour was o mon- 
ſtrous, that the had reſolved never to ſev him any more; 
that the was afraid her oven fex would hardly pardon 
her the weakneſs the was guilty of in receding from 
that reſolution, which the was perſuaded the never 


ſhould have brought herſelf to, had not her filter, who 


was there to confirm what ſhe ſaid, (as the did with 
many oaths), betrayed her into his company, by pre- 
tending it was another perſon to viſit her: but how- 
ever, as he now thought proper to give her more con- 


| vincing proofs of his affections (for he had now the 


caſket in his hand), and ſince ſhe perceived his deſigns 


were no longer againſt her virtue, but were ſuch as 


O 
a woman of honour might liiten to, ſhe mult ov n—and 


then ſhe feigned an heſitation, when T heodoſia began: 
Nay, ſitter, I am refolved you {ſhall counter feit no 
longer. I aſſure you, Mr Wild, the hath the moſt 
violent paſſion ſor you in the world ; and indeed, 


ly fee Mr Wild's deſigns are honourable, 1 will 
betray all you have ever ſaid.— How, fiiter, (an- 


hand, repeated a ſpeech which, as the reader may 
eaſily ſuggeſt it to hiowſelf, I ſhall not here ſet down, 


He then offered her the caſket, but the gently reject- 
ed it; and on a ſecond offer, with a modeit counte- 


nance and voice, deſired to know whyt it contained. 
2 Wig 


dear Tiſhy, if you offer to go back, fince 1 phain- | 


ſwered Lætitia), I proteſt you will drive me out of 
© the room: I did not expect this uiage ſrom you.“ 
Wild then fell on his knees, and taking hold of her 
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Wild then opened it, and took forth (with ſorrow [I 


write it, and with forrow will it be read) one of hole 
beautiful necklaces, with which at the tar of Bartho- 
lomew, they deck the well bewhitened neck of ha- 
leſtris queen of Amazons, Anna Bullen, queen Eli— 
nꝛabeth, or lome other high princels in Drolic ttory. It 
was indeed compoled of that paſte, which Derdæus 
Magnus, an ingenious toyman, doth at a very mode- 
rate price ditpente to the ſecond- rate beaus of the 
metr opolis. For, to open a trath, which we alk our 
reader's pardon tor having concealed trom him fo 
long; the ſagacious Count, witely fearing leſt ſeine 
accident might prevent Mr Wild's return at the ap- 
pointed time, had carefully conveyed the jewels which 
Mr Heartfree had brought with him, into his own 
pocket; and in their ſtead had placed in the caiket 
theſe artificial ſtones, which, tho' of equal value to 
a philoſopher, and perhaps of a much greater to à 
true admirer of the compotitions of art, had not how - 
ever the tame charms in the eyes of Mits Letty; who 
had indeed ſome knowledge of jewels: for Mr Snap, 
with great reaſon, confidering how valuable a part of 
a lady's education it would be to be well inſtructed 
in theſe things, in an age when young ladies learn 
little more than how to dreſs themſelves, had in her 
your placed Rliis Letty as the hand-maid (or houſfe- 
maid as the vulgar call it) of an eminent pawn-broker, 
The lizhiniag, therefore, which ſhould have flathed 
from the j-wels, flaſhed from her eyes, and thunder 
immediately followed from her voice. She be-knaved, 
be-ratcalled, be- roꝶued the unhappy hero, who ſtood 
filent, confounded with al ſtonithment, but mare with 
ſhaw and indignation, at being than out-witted and 
over-r:ached, At length, he recovered his pirits, 
and throwing down the caſket in 2 rage, he ſnatched. 
the key from the table; and without m: aking any an- 
ſwer to the ladies, who both very plentifal!'y opened 
upon him, and without taking any lee ct them, he 
flew out at the door, ard repared with the utmolt ex- 
pedition to the Count's habitation, 
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In «hich Wild, after many fruitleſs endeavours ts dif- 
rc r his Friend, 1:51 ai ses an his misfortunes, ina 
ſpeech, 2 cue way be of { uſe (if rightly underſts:d ) 


ts force otter cen/iderable | Fecclmibers. 


OT che higheſt - fed footman of the higheſt-bred 
woman «© quality knocks with more impetu- 
efty, than Wild did at the Count's door, which was 
immediately opened by a well-drefled livery- man, who 
anſwered that his malter was not at home, Wild, not 
latisfied with this, ſearched the houle, but to no pur- 
poſe; he then ranſacked all the gaming-houtes in 
town, but found no Count; indeed that gentleman 
had taken leave of his houſe the fame iuſtant Mr Wild 
had turned his back, and, equipping himfelt with 


boots and a polt horſe, without taking with him 


either ſervant, clothes, or any neceſtaries for rhe 
journey of a great man, made ſuch mighty expedition 
that he was now upwards of twenty miles on his w: ay 


to Dover. | 
Wild finding his nocd ineſſectual, reſolved to 


give it over for chat night; he then re tired to lis feat 


of contemplation, Al night-cellar, where, without a 


ſipgle ſarthing in his pocket, he called tor a ſncaker 
of punch, and placing himſelf on a bench by himtelf, 
he ſoftly vented the following toliloquy : 

How vain is human crEATNEsS! What avail 
© ſuperior abilities, and a noble defiance of thote 
narrow rules ard bounds which conſine the vulgar ; 
« when our beſt-concerted ſchemes are liable to be 
« defcated ! How unhappy is the ſtate of PIC, GIM! 
« How impoſſible for human prudence to foreſee and 
= 
o 
= 
c 
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guard agaialt every circumvention ! It is even as a 


ame of Chefs, where, while the rook, or knight, 
or biſnop, is buſied in forecaſſing ſome great enter- 
priſe, a worthleſs pawn interpoſes, and dilconcerts 
his ſcheme. Better had it been for me to have ob- 


+ ſerved the ſimple laws of friendſlliip and morality, 
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than thus to ruin my friend for the benefit of others. 
I might have commanded his perie to any degree 
of moderation - | have cow difabled hun from the 
power ot ſerving me. Well! but chat was not my 
deſign. If I cannot arraigu my own condut,. why 
ſhould I, like a woman or a chill, fit dowa and 
lument the diſappointment of chance? But can f 
acquit myſelf of all negleck Did I not mis — 
in putting it in the power of others to ountwit me ? 
But that is impoſſible to be avoided. In this a Pg 
is more unhappy than any other: a cantions ni 
may, in a crowd, preſerve his own pockets by Keep- 
ing his hands in them; but while the Prin employs 
his hands in another's pocket, how thall he be able 
to defend his own ! Indeed in this light what can 
be imagined more miſerable than a Priz? How 


| dangerous are his acquiſitions! how unlate, how 
unquiet his poſſeſſions! why then ſhould any man 


with to be a Prig, or where is his greutnels? 1 
anſwer, in his mind: 'tis the inward glory, the 


ſecret conſciouſneſs of doing great and wonderful 


actions, which can alone ſupport the truly EAN 


Man, whether he be a Conqueror, a TTRANT, a 
STATESMAN, or a Pai. Theſe muſt bear him up 


againſt the private curſe and public imprecation, 


and while he is hated and deteſte d by all mankind, 


muſt make him inwardly fatisfied with hint 
For what but ſome ſuch inward ſatisfaction as th 

could inſpire men poſleiled of power, of —k, 
of every human bleſſing, which pride, avarice, or 
luxury could deſire, to forſake their homes, aban- 
don eaſe and repoſe, and at the expence cf riches 
and pleaſures, at the price of labour and hardſhip, 
and at the hazard of all that Fortune hath libe- 
rally given them, could fend them at the head of n 
multitude of Prigs called an army, to moleſt their 
neighbours; to introduce rape, rapine, bloodihed, 
and every kind of miſery among their own {p2cics 

What but foine ſuch glorious appetite of mind cond 
inflame princes, endowed with the greace.t h 1015, 
and enriched with the moſt plentiful revenues, to 
deſire maliciouſly ro rob thoſe ſubje s of their li- 
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berties, who are content to ſweat for the luxury, 
and to bow down their knees to the pride of thoſe 
very princes ? What but this can inſpire them to 
de:troy one half of their ſubjects, in order to re- 
duce the reit to an abſolute dependence on their 
own wills, and on thoſe of their brutal ſucceſſors? 
What other motive could ſeduce a ſubjet poſſeſſed 
ot great property in his community, to betray 
the intereſts of his ſellow-ſubje&s, af his brethren, 
and his poſterity, to the wanton diflipation of ſuch 
priaces? Laſtly, what leſs inducement could per- 
made the Prig to forſake the methods of acqui- 
ring a ſafe, an honeſt, and a plcntiful livelihood, 
and, at the hazard of even lite itſelf, and what is 
miſtakenly called diſhonour, to break openly and 
bravely through the laws of his country, for uncer- 
tain, unſteddy, and unſafe gain? Let me then hold 
myſelf contented with this reflection, that I have 
been wiſe, though unſucceſsful, and am a GREAT, 
though an unhappy man.“ 
His foliloquy and his punch concluded together ; 
for he had at every pauſe comforted himſelf with a 
tip. And now it came firſt into his head, that it 
would be more difficult to pay for it, than it was to 
ſwallow it, when, to his great pleafure, he beheld, 
at another corner of the room, one of the gentlemen 
whom he had employed in the attack on Heartfree, 
and who, he doubted not, would readily lend him a 
guinea or two; but he had the mortification, on ap- 
plying to him, to hear that the gaming table had 
{tripped him of all the booty which his own generolity 
had left in his poſſeſſion. He was therefore obliged 
to purſue his uſual method on ſuch occafions : fo, 
cocking his hat fiercely, he marched out of the room 
without making any excuſe, or any one daring to 


make the leaſt demand, 
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ST A 1 1. 
Containing mau 7 tor anc adoentures, which our Hero 
3 GREAT GuEATNES $ atehtovert. 


E will now leave our hero to take ia ſhort re- 

pole, and return to Mr Snap's, where, at Wild 5 
departure, the fair Theouoha had again betaken her- 
felf to her flocking, and Miſs Le etty had retired up 
ſtairs to Mr Bagthot; but that ge tle man ud broken 
his parole, and, having conveyed hi ntelt below ſtairs 
behind a door, he took the opportunity of WIA's 
ſalty to make his eſcape. We {hall only bierve, that 
Mits Letty's ſurpriſe was the greater, as ihe hid, no: - 
withitanding her promie to the contrary, taken the 
precaution to turn the key; but, in her harry, ine 
did it ine fectunlly. How wretchel mutt have bee 
the ſituation of this young creature, who had not 
only loit a lover, on whom her tender heart perteftly 
donted, but was expoſed to the rage of an injured ta- 
ther, tenderly je: alous of his honour, which was deep- | 
I engaged to the ſheriff of London and Middleſex 
for the ſafe cuſtody of the ſaid Bagihot, and for which 
two very good reſponſible friends had given not only 
their words but their bonds. 

Burt Jet us remove our eves from this mel: inchol: 
object, and ſurvey our hero, who, after a fuccelslets 
ſearch for Miss Straddle, with wonderful greatneis of 
mind, and fteadinels of countenance, went early in 
the morning to viſit his friend flzaritree, at a time 
when the common herd of friends would h. ave tortaken 
and avoided him. He entered the room willi a chear- 
ful air, which he pre:ently changes into ſurpriſe on 
ſeeiug his friend in a nightgown, d with his wound- 
ed head bound about with linen, dn loo! ing cxtrone-— 
I pale from a great eſution of bleed. V. ve Wild 
was informed by Hearttree what hal happened, he 
firtt exprefted | great ſorrow, md utterwards ntfered as 
violen: avynics of rage Against che robbers io bartt 
from him. He irtfree, in "compuillic: to the deep in- 
preſſious his misfortune leemed to make on us ny nd, 
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endeavoured to leſſen it as much as poſſible, at the 
ſame time exaggerating the obligation he owed to 
Wild, in which his wite likewite ſeconded him; and 
they breakfaſted with more comfort than was reaſon- 
ably to be expected after ſuch an accident ; Heurtfree 
expreſſing great ſatis faction that he had put the Count 's 
note in another pocket-book, adding, that ſuch a loſs 
would have been fatal to him; for, to confeſs the 
truth to you, my dear triend,” ſaid he, I have had 
ſome loifes lately which have greatly perplexed my 
* affairs; and though I have many debts due to me 
from people of great faſhion, I aſſure vou, I know 
not where to be certain of getting a ſhilling.” Wild 
greutly felicitated him on the lucky accident of preſer- 
ving his note, and then proceeded, with much :cri- 
mom, to inveigh againſt the barbarity of people of 
fallion, who kept traleſmen out of their money. 

While they amuſed themielves with diſcourſes of 
this kind, Wild, meditating within himſelf rar] 
e thou d Dorrow or ſteal from his friend, or indeed 
Whether he could not effect both, the apprentice 
brought a bank- note of 520 l. in to Heartfree, which, 
he ſaid, a gentiewoman in the ſhop, who had been 
z %% king at tome jewels, defired him to exchange. 
Pieurtfuge lor king at the number, immediately recol- 
I-42] it te be one of thoſe he had been robbed of. 
With this diſcovery he acquainted Wild, who, with 
tue notable preſence of mind, and unchanged com- 
plexion, fo effential to a great character, adviled him 
to proceed cantionfly ; and offered (as Mr Heartfree 
Iimfelt was, he ſail, too much fluſtered to examine 
the wom m with ſuff rent art) to take her into a room 
io his houſe alone. He would, he ſaid, perſonate the 
matter of the thop, would pretend to ſhew her ſome 
jewels, and would nndertake to get ſuſficient informa- 
tiGn out of her to ſecure the rogues, and moſt pro- 
Þably all their booty. This propoſal was readily and 
n accepte:l by Heartfree, Wild went im- 

ediately up fairs into the room appointed, whither 

he apprentice, according to appoinunent, conducted 
ho Laiy. 

The 
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The apprentice was ordered down ſtairs the mo- 
ment the lady entered the room ; and Wild, having 
ſhut the door, approached her with great ferocity in 
his looks, and began to expatiate on the complicated 
baſeneſs of the crime the had been guilty of; but 
though he uttered many good leſſons of morality, as 
we doubt whether from a particular reaton they may 
work any very good effect on our reader, we thall 
omit his fpeech, and only mention his concluſion, 
which was by aſking her, what mercy the could now 
expect from him? Mils Straddle, for that was the 
young lady, who had had a good education, and had 
been more than once preſent at the Old Baily, very 
confidently denied the whole charge, and ſaid, the had 
received the note from a friend. Wild then raiſing 
his voice, told her, the thould be immediately com- 
mitted, and the might depend on being convicted; 
But,” added he, changing his tone, as I have a 
violent affection for thee, my dear Straddle, if you 
will follow my advice, I promiſe you on my honour, 
to forgive you, nor ſhall you be ever called in que- 
ſtion on this acconnt.“ Why, what would you have 
me to do, Mr Wild ?” replied the young lady, with 
a pleaſanter aſpect.“ * You malt know then,” ſaid 
Wild, © the money you picked out of my pocket 
(nay, by G—d you did, and if you offer to flinch, 
* you ſhall be convicted of it) J won at play of a 
fellow who. it ſeems, robbed my friend of it; you 
* muit, therefore, give an information on oath againſt 
* one Thomas Fierce, and fay, that you received the 
6 
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note from him, and leave the reſt to me. I am cer- 
tain, Moily, you muſt be ſenſible of your obliga- 
tions to me, who return good for evil to you in this 
manner.“ The lady readily contented : and ad- 
vanced to embrace Mr Wild, who ſtept a little 
back, and cry'd; Hold, Molly; there are two 
other notes of 200 I. each to be acconnted for, 
Where are they?“ The lady proteſted with the 
moit ſolemn affeverations that the knew of no more; 
with which, when Wild was not fatisfied, the cry'd ; 
I will itand ſearch.” That you thall,”* anſwered 
Wild, and ftand ſtrip too.“ He then proceeded to 
tumble 
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tumble and fe:rrch her, but to no purpoſe, till at laſt ſhe 
burit into tears, and declared the would tell the truth 
(as indeed the did); the then confeſſed that ſhe had 
diſpoſed ot che one to Jack Swagger, a great favourite 
of the ladies, being an Irith gentleman, who had been 
bred clerk to an attorney, afterwards whipt out of a re- 
giment of dragoons and was then a Newgate-folicitor, 
and a baudy-houie bully; and as for the other, the 
had 1:1id it all out that ver y morning in broc1led-it]ks, 
and Flanders-lace. With this account, Wild, who 
indeed knew it to be a very probable one, was forced 
to be contented; and now abandoning all furcher 
thoughts of waat he taw was irretrievably loſt, he gave 
the Lax lome further indtructions, and chen, 4 ing 
her to ltay a few minutes behind him, he returned to 
his friend, and acquainted him that he had diſcovered 
the whole roguery ; thut he womim had conteffed 
from whom the had received the note, and promited to 
| op an information before a juitice of peace ; adding, 

e was concerned he could not attend him thither, be- 
ing obliged to go to the other end of the town to re- 
ceive thirty pounds, which he was to pay that even- 
ing. Heartiree ſaid, that thould not prevent him of 


his company, for he could eatily lend him ſuch a trifle. 
Pan; n 


This was accordingiy done and accepted, and Wild, 
Heartfree, and the Lady went to the juſtice together. 
Te warrant being granted, and the conſtable be- 
ing acquainteu by rhe Lay, who received her infor- 
nation tron W itd, of Mr Fierce's havnts, he was 
ealily apprehended, and, being couronted with Nits 
Straddle, who ſwore potttively to him, thongh ih2 
had never tcen him before; he was commi:ted to 
Newgate, where he innediacely conveved an infor- 


mation to Wild of what ba! happened, and in che 


evening received u viſit from him. 

Wild atected great concern tor his friend's mit> 
fortune, and as; ITC ſurprize at the mans by which 
it was brought abo it. Fowev e”, he toll Fierce chat 
he mum certaialy be mitaken in that point, of his 

ing Hud no act _ tntance with Mits Straddle; but 
addld, th. it he would and her out, and endeavour to 
take off her evidence ; which, he obierved, did not 
cone hond CAWLL bs envanzer him; helides, he 


would 
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would ſecure him witneſſes of an ibt, and five or 


fix to his character; ſo that he need be under no ap- 
prehenſion, for his confinement till the ſeſlions would 


be his only punithment. 


Fierce, who was greatly comforted by theſe af- 


ſurances of his friend, returned him many thanks, 


and both ſhaking each other very earnettly by che 
hand with a very hearty embrace they ſeparated. 
The hero conſidered v+.h himſelf that the ſingle 


evidence of Miſs Straddle would not be ſufficient to 


convict Fierce, whom he reſolved to hang, as he was 
the perſon who had principally refuſed to deliver him 


the ſtipulated ſhare of the booty; he therefore went 


in queſt of Mr James Sly, the gentleman who had 
aſſiſted in the exploit; and. found, and acquainted 
him with the apprehending of Fierce. Wild then in- 
timating his fear, leſt Fierce ſhould impeach Sly, 


adviſed him to be beforchand, to ſurrender himſelf to 


a juſtice of peace, and offcr himſelf as an evidence. 
Sly approved Mr Wild's opinion, went directly to a 


magiſtrate, and was by him committed to the Gate- 


houſe, with a promiſe of being admitted evidence a- 


gainſt his compauion. 


ng 


Fierce was, in a few days, brought to his trial at 
the Old Baily, where, to his great confuſion, his old 
friend Sly appeared againſt him, as did Miſs Straddle. 
His only hopes were now in the aſſiſtances which our 


hero had promited him. Theſe unhappily failed him; 


ſo that the evidence being plain againſt him, and he 
making no defence, the jury convicted him, the court 
condemned him, and Mr Ketch executed him. 

With ſuch infinite addreſs did this truly great 
man know how to play with the paſſions of men, to 
ſet them at variance with each other, and to work his 
own purpoſes out of thoſe jeulouſies and apprehen- 
fions, which he was wonderfully ready at creating by 
means of thoſe great arts, which the vulgar call trea- 
chery, difſembling, promiſing, lying, falſehood, c., but 
which are by great men ſummed up in the collective 


name of policy, or politics, or rather politrics; an art of 


which, as it is the higheſt excellence of human nature, 
perhaps our great man was the molt eminent maſter. 


CHAP. 
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E 
Gf Hats. 
WII had now got together 2 very conſide- 


rable gang, compoſed. of undone gameiters, 
ruined bailiffs, broken tradeſmen, idle apprentices, 
attorneys clerks, and looſe :.nd diſorderly youth, who 
being born to no fortune, nor bred to any trade or 
profeſſion, were willing to live luxurioufly without 
labour. As theſe perſons wore different Principles, 
i. e. Hats, frequent diſſentions grew among them. 
There were particularly two parties, vig. thoſe who 
wore hats ferce!y cocked, and thoſe who preferred the 
Nah or treacher hat, with the brim fl. apping over their 
eyes. The former were called Cavali-rs and Tory 
Rory Ranter Ber, &e. The latter went by the ſeveral 
names of lage, Round-heads, Shake-bags, Cld-Nolls, 
and ſeveral others. Between theie, continual jars aroſe; 
in ſomuch, that they grew in time to think there was 
ſomething eſſential in "their differences, and thut their 
intereſts were incompatihle with each other, whereas, 
in truth, the diference lay only in the fathion of their 
Lats. Wild therefore, having aſſembled them all at 
an ale-houſe on the night ai ter 'Fi terce's execution, and 
perceiving evident marks of their miſunderſtanding, 
from their bchaviour to each other, addreſſed them 
in the following gentle but forcible manner *. Gen- 


tlemen, 


There is thing very myſterious in this ſpeech, which 
probably that chapter written by Ariſtotle on this ſubject, which 
is mentioned by a French anthor, might have given ſome light 
mto; but that is unhappily among the loſt works of that philoſo- 
pher. It is remarkable, 4 (72/crns, which is Latin for a hat, 
ſignifies likewiſe a dog-tiſh, as the Greck word kuren doth the 
ſkin of that animal, of which 1 ſ1ppoſe the hats or helmets of the 
ancients were compoſed. as ours at preſent are of the beaver or 
rabbit. Sophocles. in the latter end of his ax, alludes to a me- 
thed of cheating in hats, and the ichojiait on the place tells us 
of one Crephontcs, who was a waſter of thr: art. lt is obſervable 
likewiſe. that Achilles, in the firſt Thad of Homer, tells Aga- 
memuom, in anger, that he had dog's eves. Now, as the eyes of 
a dog are handiviner than thoſe of almolt any other animal, _— 
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tlemen, [ am athamed to fee men embarked in ſo 
great and glorious an undertaking, as that of rob- 
bing the public, fo fooliſhly aud weakly difſenting 
among themielves, Do you thiak the firit inven- 
tors of hats, or at leaſt of the diſtinctions between 
them, really conceived that one form of hats thould 
inſpire a man with divinity, another with law, an- 
other with learning, or another with bravery ? No, 

they meant no more by theſe outwards ſigus, than 
to unpole on the vulgir, and inftead of putting 
great men 10 the tr ouble my acquiring or müntain—- 
ing the ub tance, to make it ſufficient that they 
condeſcend to wear the type or ſhadow of it. 
You do wilely, therefore, when in a crowd, to 
amuſe the mob by quarrels on ſuch accounts, that 


while they are liſtening to your jargon, you may, 


with the greater eaſe at 1d tatery, pick their pockets : 
but ſurely to be in earneſt, and privately to keep 


up fuch a ridiculous contention among yourſelves, 
mult argue the higheſt folly and abſurdity. When 


you know you are all Pries, what difference can a 
broad or a narrow brim create? Is a Prizlefs a Pr; 


in one hat than in another? If the public thould be 


weak enough to intereſt themſelves in your quarrels, 
and to prefer one pack to the other, while both 


are aiming at their purſes ; it. is your buſineſs to 
laugh at, not imitate their folly, Whu can be 


more ridiculous than for gentlemea to quarrel about 
hats, when there 1s not One among you, whole hat 
is worth a farthing! Whit is the ule of a hat, 
farther than to keep the head warm, or to hide a 
bald crown from the public? It is the mark of a 


gentleman to move his hat on every occaſion 35 and 


in courts and noble aſſemblies, no man ever wears 


could be no term of reproach. He muſt therefore mean that he 
had a hat on, which, perhaps, from the creature it was made of, 
or from ſonie other reaſon, might have been a mark of mfamy. 
This ſuperſtitious opinion may account for that cuſtom, which 
hath 4: ended through all nations, of ſhewing reſpect by pulling 
olf th: -:.ciing; and that no man is eſteemed tit to converſe with 
his ſuper1vrs with it on. I thall conclude this learned note, with 
remariing, that the term Old Hat, is at preſent uſed by the vul- 


gar, iu uo very honourable icule, 


© one. 
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© one. Let me hear no more therefore of this childifh 
* diſagreement, but all toſs up your hats together 
with one accord, and conſider that hat as the beſt, 
* which will contain the larzeit booty.“ He thus 
ended his ſpeech, which was followed by a murmar- 
ing applauſe, and immediately all preſent toſſed their 
hats together as he had com mandel them. 


E. VI. 

Sheawing the conſequence which aticr ied if cartivee's ad- 
teutures with Wild; all natural, 0 m a enough 
ts little wwretches who deal avith (tent Men; tee 
ther with ſame precedenis of liters, being ihe diffe- 
rent methods of anſwering a dun. 


ET us now return to Fleartfree, to whom the 
Count's note, which he had pul away, was 
returned, with an account that the drawer was not to 
be found; and that, on enquiry after h'1m, they had 
heard he was run awa y, and conſequentiy the money 
was now demanded of the indorſer. The apprehen- 
fon of ſuch a loſs would have affected any man of 
buſineſs, but much more one whote unavoidable ruin 
it muſt prove. He expreſſed fo much concern and 
contuſion on this occation, that the proprietor of the 
note was frightned, and refolved to loſe no time in 
ſecuring what he could. So that, in the afternoon 
of the fame day, Mr Snap was commiilioned to pay 
Hewttree a vifit, which he did with his utual torma- 
lity, and convered hun to his own houſe. 

Nirs Fiearttree was no ſooner informed of what 
had happened ro her huſband, than the raved like one 
d'itracted ; but after the had vented the firſt agonies 
of her pation in tears and lamentations, ſhe applied 
herſeht to all poflible means to procure her huſband's 
bert. She haſtened to beg her neighhours to ſecure 
bail for him. Put as the news had arrived at their 
houtes before her, {he found none of them at home, 
except an honelt Quaker, whoſe ſervants durit not 
tell a lie. However, the ſucceeded no better with 
him, for unluckily he had made an affirmation the 
day before, that he would never be bail for any — 
5 I ler 
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After many fruitleſs eftorts of this kind, ſhe repaired 
to her huſband to comfort him, at leaſt with her p re- 
ſence. She found him fealing the lait of ſeveral let- 
ters, which he was diipatching to his friends and cre- 
ditors. "The moment he ſaw her, a tudden joy ipark- 
led in his eyes, which, however, had a very hort 
duration; for detpair ioon cloied :hem again: nor 
could he help buriting into tome paſſionate expreſſions 
ot concern tor her and his little "Caddy - which ihe, 
on her part, did her utrnolt to leſſen by endeavouring 
to mitigate the lo!s, and to rae in him hopes tron 
the Count, who might, the ſaid, be pothbly only gone 
into the country. She coinforted hin likewiie with 
the expectation of lavour from his acquaintance, eipe- 


cially from thoie whom he had in a particular man- 


ner obliged and lerved. La.ily, the conjured him, by 


all the value and eſteem he profeiſed for her, not to 


endanger his health, on which alone depended her 
happineſs, by too great an mdulgence of grief; aſ- 
ſuring him that no tate of lite could appear unnappy 
to her with him, uuicls his own torrow or diicontent 
made it ſo. 

In this manner did this weak, poor-ſpirited woman 
attempt to relieve her huſband's pains, which it would 


have rather become her to aggravate, by not only 


painting out his miſery in the liveliett colours nnagi- 
nable, but by upbraiding him with that folly and con- 
fidence which had occaſioned it, and by lamenting 
her own hard fate, in being obliged to thare his ſut- 
ferin 

— returned this goodneſs (as it is called) 
of his wife, with the warmelt gratitude, and they puff- 
ed an hour in a ſcene of tenderneſs, too low and CON» 
temptible to be recounted to our great readers. We 
ſhall therefore omit all ſuch relations, as they tend 
only to make human nature low and ridiculous. 

Thoſe meſſengers who had obtained any anſwers to 
his letters now returned. We thall here copy a few 
of them, as they may ſerve ſor precelents to others who 
have an occaſion, which happens commonly enough 
in genteel life, to anſwer the impertinence of a dun. 

Vor. V. H LE I- 
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Ma HrARKTrRrkE, 


MY Lord commands me to tell you, he is very mnch 

ſurpriſed at your aſſurance in aſking for money, 
which you know hath been fo little while due; how- 
ever, as he intends to deal no longer at your ſhop, 
he hath ordered me to pay you as ſoon as I thall have 
caſh in hand, which, conſidering many diſburſements 
for bills long due, Cc. can't poſſibly promile any time, 
Ec. at preſent. And am, 
Your humble ſervant, 

RocER MoRECRAFT. 

LETTER HI. 
Dran Sia, | | 
TRE money, as you truly ſay, hath been three 

years due, but, upon my ſoul, I am at preſent 
incapable of paying a tarthing ; but as I doubt nor, 
very ſhortly, not only to content that ſimall bill, but 
likewile to lay out very conſiderable further ſums at 
your houſe, hope you will meet with no inconvenience 
dy this | ant delay in, dear Sir, 
Your moſt ſincere 

humble ſervant, 


Cu. Coukrrr. 


LETTER II. 
Mx Heatrrazs, 

| BEG you would not acquaint my huſband of the 
1 trifling debt between us; for as I know you to 
| be a very good-natured mw, I will truſt you with a 
ſecret. He gave me the money long ſince to diſcharge 
it, which I had the ill luck to loſe at play. You may 
be aſſured I will ſatisfy you the firſt opportunity, and 
am, Sir, | 

Your very humble ſervant, 

Cara. Runes. 


2 Pleaſe to preſent my compliments to Mrs Heart- 
LETTER 


1 
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LET IRR IV: 
Mx Thomas HxARTrREE, Sik, 


OURS received; but as to ſum mentioned there: 
in, doth not ſuit at preſent. 


Your humble ſervant, 
P: rA Pouxce. 


LETTER V. 
Six, 


| 1 AM ſincerely fry it is not at preſent poſſible for 
me to comply with your requeſt, eſpecially after 
ſo many obligations received on my fide, of which I 
ſhall always entertain the molt grateful memory. I 
am very grenly concerned at your misfortunes, and 
would have waited upon you in perſon but am not 
at preſent very well, and, beſides, am obliged to go 
this evening to Vanx-hall, I ain, Sir, 


Your moit obliged humble ſervant, 


CA. Easy. 
P. S. I hope good Mrs Heartfree and the dear 


little ones are well” 


There were more letters to much the ſame — 
poſe; but we propoſed giving our reader a taſte only. 
Or all theie, the laſt was infinitely the moſt grating 
to pcor Heartfre?, as it came from one to whom, when 
in diſtreſs, he had himſelf lent a conſiderable tum, and 


of whole preſent —— eircumſtances he was well 
rel. 


CHAP. VI. 
Is which our hero carries GREATNESS 70 an immode- 
rate height. 


17 £6. 


E T ns remove, therefore, as faſt as we can, this 

_4 deteſtable picture of ingratitude, and preſent the 

— taore agreeable portrait of that aſſurance to 

which che French very properly annex the epithet of 

t- Good. Heartfree had ſcarce done reading his let= 
ters, when our hero appeared before his eyes; not 

R =_ with 2 
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wich that aſpect with which a pitiful parſon meets his 
patron, after having oppoſed him at an election, or 
which a doctor wears, when ſneaking away from a 
door, where he is informed of his patient's death; 
not with that down-calt countenance which betrays 
the man, whog.atter a ſtrong conflict between virtue 
and vice, hath ſurrendered his mind to the latter, and 
is dil ccvercd in his grit treachery ; but with that noble, 
bold, great confidence with which a prime miniſter 
aſſures his dependent, that the place he promiſed Rim 
was difpoted of before. And ſuch concern and un- 
eaſineſs as he expreſſes in his looks on thoſe occaſions, 
did Wild teſtify on the firſt meeting of his friend. And 
as the ſaid prime miniſter chides you for neglect of 
your intereſt, in not having aſked in time, fo did our 
hero attack Heartfree for his giving credit to the 
Count; and, without ſuffering him to make any an- 
ſwer, proceeded in a torrent of words to overwhelm 
him with abuſe; which, however friendly its inten- 
tion might be, us ſcarce to be ontdone by an enemy. 
By theſe means Heartiree, who might perhaps other- 
wife have vented ſome little concern for that recom- 
mendation which Wild had given him to the Count, 
was totally prevented from any uch endeavour, and, 
like an invading prince, when attacked in his own 
dominions, forced to recal his whole ſtrength to de- 
fend himſelf at home. This indeed he did ſo well, 
by inſiſting on the figure and outward appearance of 
the Count and his equipage, that Wild at length grew 
à little more gentle, and with a figh faid, I confeſs 
© I have the leaſt reaſon of all mankind to ceniure 
another for an imprudence of this nature, as I am my- 
ſelf the mot eaſy to be impoſed upon, and indeed 
have been ſo by this Count, who, if he be infel- 
vent, hath cheated me of five hundred pounds. 
But, for my own part,” ſaid he, © I will not yet de- 
ſpair, nor would | have you. Many men have found 
it convenient to retire, or abſcond for a while, and 
afterwards have paid their debts, or at leaſt hand- 
ſomely compounded them. This I am certain of, 
ſhould a compoſition take place, which is the worſt 
I think that can be apprehended, I ſhall be = 
| | | 9 « © y 
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only loſer; for I ſhall think myſelf obliged in ho- 
nour to repair your lots, even though you mult 
confeſs it was principally owing to your own folly. 
Z— ds! had I imagined it necetfary, I would have 
cautioned you; but I thought the part of the town 
where he lived, ſufficient caution not to truſt him.— 
And ſuch a ſum ! The devil muſt have been in 
you certainly !” | | 
This was a degree of impudence beyond poor Mrs 
Heartfree's imagination. Tho” the had before vent- 
ed the moſt violent execrations on Wild, ſhe was now 
thoroughly ſatisfied of his innocence, and begged him 
not to inſiſt any longer on what he perceived to deeply 
affected her huſband. She ſaid, trade could not be car- 
Tied on without credit, and ſurely he was ſufficiently ju- 
ſtified in giving it ſuch a perſon as the Count appear- 
ed to be. Beſides, the ſaid, reflections on what was 
paſt and irretrievable would be of little ſervice ; 
that their preſent buſneſs was to conſider how to pre- 
vent the evil conſequences which threatened, and firſt 
to endeavour to procure her huſband his liberty. Why 
« doth he not procure bul?” fud Wild. Alas! Sir,” 
faid the, * we have applied to many of our acquain- 
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_ © tance in vain; we have met with excuſes even where 


« we could leaſt expect them.“ Not bail!” anſwered 
Wild, in a paſſion, he thall have bail, if there is any 
in the world. It is now very late, but truſt me to 
* procure him bail to-morrow morning. 

Mrs Heartfree received theſe profeſſions with tears, 
and told Wild he was a friend indeed. She then pro- 
poſed to ſtay that evening with her huſband; but he 
would not permit her, on account of his little family, 


whom he would not agree to truſt to the care of ſer- 
vants in this time of confuſion. 


A hackney coach was then icnt for, but without ſuc- 


ceſs ; for theſe, like hackney friends, always offer them- 


ſelves in the ſun-fhine, but are never to be found when 
you want them. And as for a chair, Mr Snap lived in 


a part of the town which chairmen very little frequent. 


The good woman was therefore obliged to walk home, 
whither the gallane Wild! offered to attend her as a 
protector. This favour was thankfully accepted, and 

1 It 3 the 
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t he huſband and wife having taken a tender leave of 
each other, the former was locked in, and the latter 
locked out by the hands of Mr Snap himſelf. | 
As this vifit of Mr Wild's to Heartfree may ſeem 
one of thoſe paſſages in hiſtory, which writers, Draw- 
canſir- like, introduce, only becauſe they dare: indeed 
as it may ſeem ſomewhat contradictory to the great- 
neſs of our hero, and may tend to blemiſh his cha- 
racer with an imputation of that kind of friendſhip, 
which ſavours too much of weakneſs and imprudence; 
it may be neceſſary to account for this viſit, eſpecially 
to our more ſagacious readers, whoſe freinfatticn we 
ſhall always conſult in the moſt eſpecial manner. They 
are to know then, that at the firit interview with Mrs 
Heartfree, Mr Wild had conceived that paſſion, or 
affection, or friendſhip, or deſire, for that handiome 
creature, which the gentlemen of this our age agree 
to call Love ; and which is indeed no other than that 
kind of affection which, after the exerciſe of the do- 
minical day is over, a Juity divine is apt to conceive 
for the well-dreſſed ſirloin or hand ſome buttock, whick 
the well-edified Squire in gratitude ſets before him, 
and which, ſo violent is his love, he devours in imagi» 
nation the moment he ſees it. Not leſs ardent was the 
hungry paſſion of our hero, who, from the moment 
he had caſt his eyes on that charming diſh, had caſt 
about in his mind by what method he might come at it. 
This, as he perceived, might molt eaſily be ef-&ed 
after the ruin of Heartfree, which, for other confiler- 
ations, he had intended. So he poſtponed all en lea» 
vours for this purpoſe, till he hai firſt effected what, 
by order of time, was regularly to precede this latter 
deſign: with ſuch regularity did this our hero con ſuct 
all his ſchemes, and ſo truly ſuperior was he to all the 
efforts of paſſion which ſo often diſconcert and diſ- 
appoint the nobleſt views of others. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. . 5 
Mare cxEATNESS ix Wild. A low ſcene between Mrr 
Heartfree and her children, and & ſcheme of our hero, 
worthy the higheſt admiration, and even aſtoniſhment. 


W HEN fivſt Wild conducted his flame (or ra- 
| ther his diſh, to continue our metaphor) from 
the proprietor, he had projected a defign of conveying 
her to one of thoſe eating houſes in. Covent-Garden, 
where female fleth is delicioufly dreſſed, and ſerved up 
to the greedy appetites of young gentlemen; but fear- 
ing lelt the ſhould not come readily enough into his 
withes, and that, by too eager and haſty a purſuit, 
he ſhould fruſtrate his future expectations, and luckily 
at the ſame time a noble hint ſuggelting itſelf to bim, 
by which he might almoſt inevitably ſecure his plea- 
ſure, together with his profit, he contented himſelf 
with waiting on Mrs Hearttree home, and after many 
proteltations of friend{hip and ſervice to her huſband, 
took his leave, and promiſed to viſit her early in the 
morning, and to conduct her back to Mr Snap's. 
Wild now retired to a night-cellar, where he found 
ſeveral of his acquaintance, with whom he ſpent the 
remaining part of the night in revelling ; nor did the 
leaſt conpaſlion for Hearttree's misfortunes diiturb the 
Pleaſure of his cups. So truly great was his ioul, 
that it was abſolutely compoſed, ſave that an appre- 
henſion of Miſs Tithy's making ſome diſcovery (as 
ſhe was then in no good temper towards him) a little 
ruffled and ditquieted the perfect ſerenity he would o- 
therwiſe have enjoyed. As he had, therefore, no op- 
portunity of ſeeing her that evening, he wrote her 
a letter full of ten thouſand proteſtations of honourable 
love, and (which he more depended on) containing as 
many promiſes, in order to bring the young lady into 
ood humour, without acquainting her in the leaſt 
with his ſuipicion, or giving her any caution : for 
it was his conſtant maxim, never to put it into any 
one's head to do you a miſchief, by acquainting him 
that it is in his power. a 
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We muſt now return to Mrs Heartfree, who paſſed 
a ſl:ep'e!s night in as great agonies and horror for the 
abſence of her huſband, as a fine well-bred woman 
would feel at the return of her's from a long voyage 
or journey. In the morning the children being brought 
to her, the eldeſt atked, Where dear Papa was? At 
which ſhe could not retrain from burſting into tears. 
The child perceiving it, ſaid, Don't cry, Mamma, I 
* am ſure Papa would not ſtay abroad if he could help 

* it.” At theſe words ſhe caught the child in her 
arms, and throwing herſelf into the chair, m an ago- 
ny of paſſion, cried out, No, my child, nor ſhall all 
the malice of hell keep us long aſunder.,” 

Theſe are circumſtances which we ſhould not, for 
the amuſement of fix or ſeven readers only, have in- 
ſerted, had they not ferved to ſhew, that there are 
weakneſſes in vulgar life, to which great minds are 

ſo entirely ſtrangers, that they have not even an idea 
of them; and, ſecondly, by expoſing the folly of this 
low creature, to ſet off and elevate that greatnels, of 
which we endeavour to draw a true portrait in this 
hiſtory. 
Wild, entering the room, found the mother wit 
-one child in her arms, and the other at her knee. 
After paying her his compliments, he defired her to 
diſmiſs the children and ſervant, for that he had ſome- 
thing of the greateſt moment to impart to her. 

She immediately comphed with his requett, and, 
the door being ſhut, aſked him with great eagerneſs 
if he had ſucceeded in his intentions of procuring the 
bail. He anſwered, he had not endeavoured at it yet; 
for a ſcheme had entered into his head, by which ſhe 
might certainly preſerve her huiband, herielf, and 
her family. In order to which he adviſed her initant- 
ly to remove with the moſt valuable jewels the had to 
Holland, before any ſtatute of bankruptcy iſſued to 
prevent her; that he would himſelf attend her thither, 
and x lace hey in ſatety, and then return to deliver 
her hnfband, who would be thus eaſily able to ſatisfy 

his creditors. He added, that he was that inftant come 
from Mr Snap's, where he had communicated the 
ſcheme to Heartfree, who had greatly approved of it, 


— 
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and deſired her to put it in execution without delay, 
concluding that a moment was not to be loſt. 

The mention of her huſband's approbation left no 
doubt in this poor woman s breaſt; the only deſired a 
moment's time to pay him a vitit, in order to take her 
leave. But Wild peremptorily refuted ; he ſaid, by 
every moment's delay ſhe riſqued the ruin of her fa- 
mily; that the would be abſent only a few days from 
him, for that the moment he had lodged her fate in 
Holland, he would return, procure her huſband his 
liberty, and bring him to her. I have been the unfor- 
ys, tunate, the innocent cauſe of all my dear l om's cala - 
* mity, Madam,” ſaid he; and I will perith with him, or 
« ſee him out of it.” Mrs Heartfree overflowed with ac- 
knowledgments of his goodneſs ; but ſtill begged for 
the ſhorteit interview with her huſband. Wild decla- 
red, that a minute's delay might be fatal; and add- 
ed, though with the voice of ſorrow rather than of 
anger, that if ſhe had not reſolution enough to exe- 
cute the commands he W her from her huſband, 
his ruin would ly at her door; and, for his own part, 
he muſt give up any further meddling i in his affairs. 

She then propoſed to take her children with her; 
dut Wild would not permit it, ſaying, they woulc 
only retard their flight, and that it would be properer 
for her huſband to bring them. He at length abſo- 
lutely prevailed on this poor woman, who inunediate- 
ly packed up the molt valuable effects ſhe could find, 
and, after taking a tender leave of her infants, earneſt- 
ly commended them to the care of a very faithful fer- 
vant. Then they called a hackney-coach, which con- 
veyed them to an inn, where they were furniſhed with 
a chariot and ſix, in which they ſet forward for 
Har wich. 

Wild rode with an exuking heart; ſecure, as he 
now thought himſelf, of the poll: mon of that lovely 
woman. together with a rich cargo. In ſhort, he en- 
joyed in his mind all the happineſs which unbridled 
luſt and rapacious avarice could promiſe him. As to 
the poor creature, who was to ſatisfy theſe paſſions, 
her whole ſoul was employed in reflecting on the con- 
1 of her huſband and children. A ſingle word 


ſcarce 
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ſcarce eſcaped her lips, tho' many a tear guſhed from 
her brilliant eyes, which, if I may uſe a coarſe ex- 
prefiion ſerved only as delicious ſauce to heighten the 
on of Wild. 


CHAP. vx. 


Sea- adventures very new and ſurpriſing. 


HEN they arrived at Harwich, they found a 

veſicl, which had put in there, jult ready to 
depart {or Rotterdam. So they went immediately on 
board, and failed with a für wind; but they had 
hardly proceeded out of fight of Ir it, w hen a ſudden 
and violent ſtorm aroſe, and drove them to the South- 
Weſt; infomuch that the 2 captain apprehended it im- 
poilible to avoid the Contwin fands, and he and all 
his crew gave themiclvcs for lot. Mrs Heartſree, 
who had no other appreheniions from death, but thoſe 
of leaving her dear hulband and children, fell on 
her knees to helcech the | Almighey's farour, when 
Wil, with a contempt of danger truly great. took a 
reſolution as worth vo be admircd perhaps as any re- 
corded of the braveit hero, ancient or modern; a re- 
ſolution, which plaituiy proved him to have tieie two 
quali fications ſo neceiFiry to a hero, to be ſuperior 
to all the <nerpies of fear or pity. He ſaw the tyrant 
Death ready ro reſcue from him his intended prey, 
which he had yet devoured only in imagination. He 
therefore ſwore he would prevent him, and immedi- 
ate!y attacked the poor wretch, who was in the utmoſt 
agonies of deſpair, firſt wich ſolicitation, and after - 
wards with force. 

Mrs Heartfree, the moment ſhe underſtood his 
meaning, u hich, in her preſent temper of mind, and 
in the opinion the held of him, ſhe did not immedi- 
ately, rejected him with all the repulſes which indig- 
nation and horror could animate: but when he at- 
tempted violence, ſhe filled the cabin with her ſhrieks, 
which were ſo vehement, that they reached the ears of 
the captain, the ſtorm at this time Inckily abat- 
ing. This nan, wo was a brute, rather from his 


education, ar d the element he inhabited, than from 
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nature, ran haſtily down to her aſſiſtance, and finding 


her itruggling on the ground with our hero, he pre- 
ſently reicued her from her intended raviſher; who 
was oon obliged to quit the woman, in order to en— 
gage with her luſty champion, who {pared neither pains 
nor blows in the aſſitance of his fair paſſenger. 
When the ſhort battle was over, in which our hero, 
ha 1 he not been overpowered with numbers, who ca ne 
down on their c:ptain's fide, would have been victo- 
rious ; the captain rapped out a hearty oath, and aſk- 
ed Wild, If he had no more Chriſtianity in him thin 
to raviſh a woman in a ſtorm? lo which the other 
greatly and ſullenly anſwered ; It was very well; but 
dn him if he had not ſatisfaction the moment they 
came on ſhore. The captain, with great ſcorn, re- 
plied, © Kis' Cc. and then forcing Wild out of 
the cabin, he, at Mrs Hearttree's requeſt, locked her 
into it, and returned to the care of his ſhip. 
The itorm was now entirely ceaſecl, and nothing re- 
mained but the uſual ruling of the fea after it, when 
one of the failors ſpied a fail at a diſtance, which the 
captain wiſely apprehended might be a privateer (tor 
we were then engaged in a war with France), and in- 
meJiately ordered all the fail poſſihle to be crowded: 
but his caution was in vain ; for the little wind which 
then blew, was directly adverſe; fo that the ihip bore 
don upon them, and ſoon appeared to be what the 
captain had feared, a French privateer. He was in 
no condition of reſiſtance, and immediately ſtruck on 
her firing the firſt gun. The captain of the French- 


man, with ſeveral of his hands, came on board the 


Engliſh veſſel ; which they rifled of every thing valu- 
able, and, among the reſt, of poor Mrs Heartfree's 
whole cargo; and then taking the crew, together 
with the two paſſengers, aboard his own ſhip, he de- 
termined, as the other would be only a burthen to 
him, to fink her, ſhe being very old and lenky, and 
not worth going back with to Dunkirk. He preſerved, 
therefore, nothing but the boat, as his own was none 
of the heſt, and then pouring a broadſide into her, 

he ſent her to the bottom. 
The 
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The French captain, who was a very young fellow, 
and a man of gallantry, was preſently enamoured to 
no ſmall degree with his beautiful captive ; and ima 
gining Wild, from ſome words he dropped, to be her 
huſband, notwithſtanding the ill affection towards him 
which appeared in her looks, he aſked her, it ſhe un- 
deritood French? She anſwered in the affirmative, for 
indeed the did perfectly well. He then aſked her, how 
Jong the and that gentleman r Wild) had 
been married? She aniwered with a deep ſigh, and 
many tears, that ſhe was married indeed, but not to 
that villain, who was the ſole cauſe of all her miſ- 
fortunes. That appellation raiſed a curiolity in the 
captain, and he importuned her in ſo preſſing, but 
own a manner, to acquaint him with the injuries 
he complained of, that ſhe was at lait prevailed on 
to recount to him the whole hiſtory of her afflictions. 
This ſo moved the captain, who had too little notions 
of greatneſs, and ſo incenſed him againſt our hero, 
that he retolved to punith him; and, without regard 
to the laws of war, he immediately ordered out his 
ſhattered boat, and making Wild a preſeat of half- 
a-dozen biſcuits ro prolong his miſery, he put him 
therein, and then committing him to the mercy of 
the ſea, proceeded on his cruize. _ 


JJ ES 
The great and wonderful behautour of our Hero in the 
; | boat. Kt | 


T is probable, that a deſire of ingratiating himſelf 
1 with his charming captive, or rather conqueror, 
had no little ſhare in promoting this extraordinary act 
of illegal juſtice; for the Frenchman had conceived 
the ſame ſort of paſſion, or hunger, which Wild him 
ſelf had felt, aud was almoſt as much reſolved, by 
ſome means or other, to ſatisfy it. We will leave him, 


however, at preſent, in the purſuit of his withes, and 


attend our hero in his boat; fince it is in circumſtances 
of diltreſs that true greatneſs appears molt wonder- 
ful. For, that a prince in the midſt of his courtiers, 
all ready to compliment him with his favourite cha- 

0 racer, 
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racter, or title, and indeed, with every thing ele; 
or that a conqueror, at the head of an hundred thou- 
fand men. all prepared to execnte his wiil, how am- 
bitious, wanton, or cruel ſoever, ſhould, in the gid- 
dineſs of their pride, elevate themieive many degrees | 
above thoſe their tools, feems not difficult to be ima-— 
gined, or indeed accounted for. But that a man in 
chains, in prilon, nay, in the vileſt dungeon, thoald 
with perſevering pride, and obllinate dignity, diicover 
that vuſt ſaperiori ity in his own nature over the ref! of 
mankind, who to a vulgar eye feem much happier than 


bimſelf; nay that he ſhould diſcover heaven and pro— 
vidence (whole peculiar care, it ſeems, he 15) at that 


very time at work for kim; this is among the arcaua 
of greatne!s, to be perfectly unde eritzod only by au 
adept in that ſcience. 

What could be im. rxined x more mi:erable than the 


— 4 % 


f.tuation of our hero at this ſenſon, floating in a little 


bont on the open ſens, without oar, weit haut fa . and 
at the mercy of the grit wave to overwhelm him? pay 
this was indeed the f.ür ſide ot his fortune, as it wits u 
much more eligible fate than that alternative, which 
threatened "Tg vith almolt unavoidable certainty, viz. 
ſtarving with hunger, the ſure couſequence of a con- 
tinuance of the 5, . 

Our hero finding himſelf in chis condition, began 
to ejaculate a round of bla! phe mies, Which the reader, 


* ithout being over pious, ni;xht be offended at ſeeing 


repeated. He then accuſed the whole fema e ſex, and 
the paſſion of love (as he called it), particularly that 

rhich he bore to Mrs Heartfree, as the unhappy oc- 
caſion of his preſent ſufferings, At length, findiug 


himielf deſcending too much into the language of mean- 


neſs and complaint, he Ropp' d ſhort, and ſoon after 


broke forth as follows. D—n it, a man can die 


but once, what fignifes it! every man mutt die, 
© when it is over it is over. I never was afraid of 
any thing yet, nor I won't begin now; no, d—n 
me, won't I, What fignifics fear? I fla! die whe- 
c 3 I am afraid or no: "Who' s afraid then, d n 
3» 


* me?” At which words he looked extremely fierce ; 
but recolleting that no one was Pre ſent to lee him, 
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he relaxed a little the terror of his conntenanee, and 
. a while, repeated the word, d——n ! * Sup- 
* pole 1 ſhould be d—ned at laſt, cries he, when [ 
never thought a ſyllable of the matter! I have often 
laughed and made a jeſt about it, and yet it may be 
ſo, for any thing which I know to the contrary. If 
there {kould be another world, it will To h. id with 
re, chat is certain. I ſhall never eſcape tor what I 
have done to Heartfree. The devil malt have me for 
that undoubtedly, The devil! Pihaw! I am not 
ſuch a fool to be fr ighten' d at him neither. No, no; 
when a man's dead, there's an end of him. I with 
I was certainly ſatisfed ct it tho”; for there are 
ſome men of learning, as I have heard, of a dute- 
rent opinion. It is but a bad chance, methinks, [ 
ſtand. If there be no other world, why, I ſhall be 
in no worſe condition than a black or a ſtone: but 
if there ſhould. D——2a me, I will thick no 
longer about it: Let a pack of cowardly rat cals be 
afraid of de: ith, I dare look him in the face. But 
ali 1 ſtay and be ſtarved ! — No, I will cat up the 
biſcuits the French ſon of a whore beſtowed on me, 
and then leap into the ſea for drink, ſince the un- 
con:cionable deg hath not allowed me a fingle 
dram.“ Having thus ſaid, he proceeded inmedi- 
atcly to put his purpoſe in execution; and as his re- 
{olution never failed him, he had no ener diſpatched 
the ſnall quantity of proviſion, which his enemy had 
with ſo vaſt liberality preſented him, than he calt him- 
ſelf keadlong | into the ſea. 


C-H A F. XII. 
The ſtrange and yet natural eſcape of our Hers, 
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UR hero having with wonderful reſolution thrown 
hirnſelf into the ſea, as we mentioned at the 
end of the laſt chapter, was miraculouſly within two 
nunutes after replaced in his boat; and this without 
the a:hftunce of a dolphin or ſea- hor£ ſe, or any other 
fiſh or animal, who are always as ready at hand when 
a pcet or hittorian pleaſes to call for them to carry a 
hero through a ſca, as any chairman at a coffee-houſe 
deer 
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door near St Tames's, to convey a beuu over a ſtreet, 


and preſerve his white ſtockings. The truth is, we 


do not chute to have any recourſe to miracles, from 


the ſtric obſervance we pay to that rule of Horace, 
Nec Deus iaterſtt, niſi dignus vindice nadus. 8 

The meaning of which is, Do not bring in a ſuperna- 

tural agent when you can do without him; and in- 


deed, we are much deeper read in natural than ſuper- 


natural cauſes, We will therefore endeavour to ac- 
count for this extraordinary event from th: former of 
_ theſe; and in doing this it will be necetlary to diſcloſe 
ſome profound ſecrets to our reader, extremely well 
worth his knowing, and which may ſerve him to ac- 
count for many occurrences of the phznomenons kind 
which have formerly appeared in this our hernitphere, 

Be it known then, that the grew Alma Mater, na- 
ture, is of all other femalcs the moit obitinate, and 


tenacious of her purpoſe. So true iFthat obſervation, 


Naturam expellas furca licet, uſſue recurret. 
Which I need not render in Englith, it being to be 
found in a book which moſt fine gentlemen are forced 
to read, Whatever Nature, therefore, purpoſes to her- 
ſelf, ſhe never ſuffers any reaſon, deſign, or accident, 
to fruſtrate. Now, tho” it may ſeem to a ſhallow ob- 
ſerver, that ſome perſons were deſigned by nature for 
no uſe or purpole whatever; yet certain it is, that no 
man is born into the world wichout his particular al- 


lotment; v/z. ſome to be kings, ſome ſtateſmen, ſome 


a nhaſſadors, ſome biihops, ſome generals. and fo on. 
Of theſe there be two kinds, thoſe to whom Nature is 
ſo generous to give ſo:ne endowment, qualifying them 
for the parts the intends them afterwards to act on this 
ſtage; and thoſe whom the uſes as inſtances of her un- 
limited power, and for whoſe preferment to ſuch an L 


ſuch ſtations Solomon himſelf could have invented 


no other reaſon than that Nature ceſigaed them to, 
Theſe latter ſome great philoſophers have, to ſhew 
them to be the favourites of Nature, diſtinguithed by 
the honourable appellation of Na TURALS. Indeed 
the true reaſon of the general ignorance of mankind 
on this head ſeems to be this; That as Nature chuſes 
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to execute theſe her purpoſes by certain ſecond cauſes, 
and as many of theſe ſecond cauſes jeem to totally 
foreign to h. r deſign, the wit of man, which, like his 


eye, ſces belt directly forward, and very little and im- 


per ſectly what is oblique, is not able to diſcern the 
end by the means. Thus, how a handiome wife or 
Jaugliter thould contribute to execute her original de- 


ſignation of a general; or how fiattery, or half a doen. 
houſes in a borough- dow n, ſnould denote a judge, or 


a biſhop, he is no: capavle of comprehending. "And, 
ir deed, we ouriclves, wile as we are, are forced to 


reaſon ab er? 1; and if we had been aſked what Na- 
ture kad intended fach men for, beicre the herſelf had 


by the event demonſtrated her purpoſe, it is poſſible 


we might ſometimes have been pnz4led to declare; 


for it mult be conf. if , that at firit light, and to 2 
mind uninipire: J, a wan of vail natural capacity and 
much acquired knowledge ay ſeem by Nature de- 
ſigned for power and honour, rather than one remark- 
able only ſor the want of rhcſe, and indeed all other 
quali ficaticns; whereas daily experience convinces us 
of the contrary, and drives us as it were into the opi- 


| nion 1 have here diſcloſed. 


Now, Nature having originally intended our great 
man for that final n which, as it is the moſt 
proper and becoming end of all great men, it were 
heartily to be withed they might all arrive at ; would 
by no means be diverted trom her purpoſe. She there- 
fore no ſooner ſpied him in the water, than the ſoftly 
vhiſpered in his ear to attempt the recovery of his 
boat; ; which call Le immediately obeyed, and being 
a good ſwimmer, and it being a perfect calm, with 
great facility accomplithed it. 
us we think this paiſage in our hiſtory, at firſt 
ſo greatly ſurpriſing, is very naturally accounted for, 
and. our relation reſcued from the Prodigious, which, 
tho” it often occurs in biography, is not to be encou- 


raged nor much commended on any occafion, unleſs 


when abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the hiitory's be- 
ing at an end, Secondly, we hope our hero is juſti- 
tied from that i imputation of want ct reſolution, which 
mult have been fatal to the greatacts of his character. 
C HI A P. 
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The concluſion of the beat adrentar e, aud the end of 
the ſecgud book. 


UR hero paſſod the remninder of the evening, 
the night, and the noit dy, in a condition not 
much to be envied by any don or the human mind, 
unleſs by unbition; which, provided it can only en- 


tertain itſelf with the moit diitani muſic of Fame“ 
trumpet, can diſdain all the pleaſures of the ſenſn1ilit,. 


and thoſe more ſolemn, tho' quieter comtorts, which 
a good conſcience ſngoeits ro a Christian pbiloſop her. 

He ſpent his time in contemplation, that is to ty, 
in blaſpheming, curſing, and tometimes ſinging nd 


whitlng, Ar lilt, when cold and hunger lud al Goſt 


ſubalued his native fierceneſs, it being a good deal 
pait midnight, and extremely dark, * thonyht he 


beheld a naht at a dititance, which the cloadineis of 


the (ky prevented his miſtaking for n far: this light, 
however, did not ſeem to approach him, at leatt it 
approached by ſuch imperceptible degrees, that it 
gave him very little comfort, and at len&+h totally _ 
fook him. He then renewe4 his contemplation as be 

fore, in which he continued till the day began to dean; 

when, to his inexpreffible delight, he beheld a fail at 
a very little diſtance, and which luckily feemed to be 


making towards him. He was likewiſe ſoon eſpied 


by thoſe in the veſſel, who wanted no ſignals to inform 

them of his diſtreſs; nnd as it was almoit a Kaim, und 
their courſe lay within five hundred yards of him, 
they hoiſted out their boat and fetched him aboard. 


The captuin of this thip was a Frenchman ; the 


was laden with deal from Norway, and had been ex- 
tremely ſhattered in the late ſtorm. This captain was 


of that kind of men, who are actuated by a general 
humanity, and w hoſe compaiton can be raised by 
the diſtreſs of a fellow-creature, though of a nation 
whoſe king hath quarrelled with the monarch of their 
own. He therefore commiſerating the circumſt. inces 
of Wild, who had dreſſed up a ſtory proper to impoſe 


upon ſuch a wy fellow, told him, that, as himſelf 
13 well 
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well knew, he mult be a priſoner on his arrival in 
France, but that he would endeavour to procure his 
redemption ; for which our hero greatly thanked his. 
Rut as they were making very ſlow ſail, (for they had 
loit their main-mait in the ſtorm), Wild ſaw a little 
vellel at a diſtance, they being within a few leagues 
ot the Engliſh ſhore, which, on enquiry, he was in- 
tormed was probably an Englith fiſhing-boat. And, 
it being then perfectly calm, he promiſed, that if they 
would accommodate him with a pair of icullers, he 

could get within reach cf the boat, at leaſt near 
enough to make ſignals to her; and he preferred any 
riſæ to the gertain fate of being a priſoner. As his cou- 
rage was ſomewhat reilored by the proviſions (eſpe- 

cially brandy) with which the Frenchman had ſup- 
plicd him, he was fo earneſt in his entreaties, that the 
captain, after many perſuaſions, at length complied; 
and he was furniſhed with tcullers, and with ſome 
bread, pork, and a bottle of brandy. Then, taking 
leave of his preſervers, he again betook himſelf to 
bis kcar, and rowed fo heartily, that he ſoon came 
within the ſight of the fiſher man, who uamediately 
mane towards him, and took him aboard. 

No ſooner vas Wild got fate on beard the filkerman, 
than he begged him to make the utmoit ſpeed into 
Deal; for that the veſſel which was ſtill in ſight, was 
u diftrefied Frenchman, bound for Havre de Grace, 
and might eafily be made à prize, if there was any 
4p ready to go in purſuit of her. So nobly and great- 
ly did our hero negiect all obligations conferred on 
him by the enemies of his country, that he would have 
contributed all be conld to the taking his benefactor, 
io v-hom he owed both his life and his liberty. 

The fitherman tcok his advice, and ſoon arrived at 
Deal, where the reader will, I dbubt not, be as much 
concerned as Wild was, that there was not a ſingle 
mip prepared to go on the expedition. | 

Our hero now fa himſelf ence more ſafe on Terra 
Firma ; but vntuckily at ſome diſtance trom that city 
here men ef ingenuity can molt enſily ſupply their 

wants wirkout the atſiitince of money, or rather can 
molt en procure mcney tor the ſupply of ther 
wants. 
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wants. However, as his talents were ſuperior to every 
difficulty, he framed ſo dexterons an account of his 
being a merchant, having been taken and plundered 
by the enemy, and of his great effects in London, 
that he was not only heartily regaled by the filherman 
at his houſe ; but made ſo handſome a booty by way 


of borrowing, a method of taking which we have be- 


tore mentioned to have his approbation, that he was 
enabled to provide himſelf with a place in the ſtage- 
coach ; which (as God permitted it to perfor m the 
journey) brought him, at the appointed time, to an 
inn in che metropolis. 

And now, reader, as thon canit be in no ſuſpenſe 
for the fate of our great man, 32ce we have returned 
him fate to the principal ene of his glory, we will 
a little look back on the tortuncs of bir Ticartfree, 
whom we leſt in no very plrafunt fituation ; but ef 
eus we thall treat in the Rt book, 
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The le and pitiful behaviour af FHeartfree;z and the 
feolsfh conduct of his Apprentice. 


I'S misfortunes did not entirely prevent Heart- 
free from cloſing his eyes. On the contrary, he 
flept ſeveral hours the firit night of his confinemeat, 
However, he perhaps paid too fercrely dear both for 
his repoſe, and for a ſweet dream which accompanied 
it, and repreſented his little family in one of thoſe 


tender ſcenes, which had frequently paſed in the days 


of his happineſs and protperityv, When the proviſion 
they were making for the future fortunes of cheir chil- 
dren uſed to be ane of the mott agreeuble topics of 
diicour;e, with which he and his wife entertained 
themſelves. The pleatantrets of this viſion, therefore, 
ſerved only, on his auakmg, to tet forth his preſent 
mitery with additional horror, and to beighten the 
dreadful ideas which now crowded on his mind. 

He had fpent a conlderuble time after his firft ri- 
fing from the bed on which he had, without undreſſing, 
thrown hunceif, and now began to wonder at Mrs 
: Fleartfree's 
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Heartfree's long abſence : but as the mind is defirous 


(und perhaps witely too) to comfort itſelf with draws 


ing the moſt flattering concluſions from all events; 
ſo he hoped the longer her Ray was, the more certain 
was his deliverance. At length his impatience pre- 
vailed, and he was jult going to di!þ:arch a mettenger 
to his own houſe, when his apprentice came to pay 
him a viſtt, and, on his enquiry, informed him, that 


his Wife had departed in company with Mr Wild ma— 


ny hours before, and had carried all his moſt valuable 
effects with her; adding, at the ſame time, that the 


had herſelf poſitivelv acquainted him ſhe had her huf- 
band's expreſs orders for ſo doing, and that ſhe was 


gone to Holland, 


It is the obſervation of many wiſe men, who have 
ſtudied the anatomy of the human foul with more at- 
tention than our young phyſieians generaly beſtow on 
that of the body, that great ang violent furprize huth 
a different effect from that which is wrought in a 
oo houſewite by perceiving any diforders in her 

itchen; who, on ſuch occaſtons, commonly ſpreads 
the diſorder, not only over her whole family, but over 
the whole neighbourhood. Now, theſe great calumi- 
ties, eſpecially whea ſudden, tend to ſtifle and deaden 


all the faculties, inſtead of rouſing them; and ac- 
cordingly Herodotus telis us a ſtory of Crœſus, king 


of Lydia, who on Lehokiing his ſervants and courtiers 
led captive, wept bitterly ; ht when he ſaw his wife 
and children in chat condition, Rood ſtupid and mo- 
tionleſs; ſo ſtood poor Heartfree on this relation of 
his apprentice, nothing moving but his colour, which 
entirely forſook his countenance. 

The apprentice, who had not in the leaſt doubted 
the veracity of his miitreſs, perceiving the ſurprize 
which too viſibly appeared in his maiter, became 
ſpeechleſs likewiſe, and both remained filent ſome 
minutes, gazing with aſtoniſlunent and horror at each 


other. At laſt Heartfree cried out in an agony: * My 


* wife deſerted me in my misfortunes !' Heaven for- 


© bid, Sir, anſwered the other. And what is becorne 


© of my poor children?” replied Heartfree. They 
© are at home, Sir, iaid the apprentice, * Heav: en be 
Frailed! 
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© praiſed! She hath ſorſaken them too,” cries Heart- 
rer: fetch then hither this inſtant. Go, my dear 
« Jack, bring hirher my little all which remains now: 
© Fly, chil, if thou dot not intend lixewile to for- 
© {ike me in my afflictions, The youth antwered, 
He would die ſooner than entertain ſuch a thought; 
and begging his maſter to be * inſtantly 
obeyed his orders. 

Heartfree, the moment the young man was de- 
parted, threve bimfelf on his bed in an agony of de- 
pair; but, recollecting himſelf, after he had vented 
the firſt {allies of his paihon, he began to quettion 
the infidelity of his wife, as a matter impoſſible. He 
ran Over in his thoughts the e tenderneſs 
which ihe had always! hewen him, and, tor a minute, 
blame: the rathnets of his belief agu intt her; till che 
many circum tances of her having leit him fo long, 
and neither writ nor ſent to him daes her departure 
with all his effects, and with Wild, of whom he was 
not before v3ikout ſuſpicion 3; and lailly and chiefly, 
her falte pretence to his commands, entirely turned. 
the jenle, and convinced him ot her difloyalty, 

chile he was in theſe agitations of mind, the 
good apprentice, who ha uſed the utmoſt ex pedition, 
brought his children to him. He embraced them with 
the moſt paitiona te fondnegts, and imprinted numbers 
leſs kifies on their little lips, The little girl few to 
him with almeſt as much cagernels as he himſelf ex- 
preſted at her fizht, and cricd out: O Papa, why 
did you not come heme to poor Mamma all this 
© while? 1 thought you would not have left your 
© little Nancy fo long. Atter which he aſked her 
ſor her — and was told [he had kiſſed them both 
in the morning, and oricd very much for his abſence, 
All which brought a Hood of tears into the eyes of 
this weak, buy man, who had not greatneſs ſuſſici- 
ent to conquer theſe low egorts of tenderneis and hu- 
In. nity . 

He then proceeded tc to inquire of the id d 
who acquainted him, that {he knew no more than that 
ber miltre!s had taken leave of her children in the 
morning with many tears and Riles, and had recom- 


mended. 
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mended them in the moſt earneſt manner to her care; 
ſhe ſaid the had promited faithlully to take care of 
then, and would, while they were entru.te. to her, 
fulfil her promite. For which projeilion iHeartfree 
expreſſed much gratitude to her; and, ater indulgziug 
hinfelf with toine little fo e BY which we thuil 
not relate, he delivered hi, children into the 800d 


woman 5 hands, and diſuuifed her, 


. 
Aſelilagur of Heartuvee's, full of low and baſe ile aty 


avithout a þtla! TH of GIREATNYI S8. 


EIN G now alone, he fat ſome ſnort time 
ſilent, and then burſt forth into the following 
foliloquy : 
© What ſhall J do? Shall I abandon myſelf to a 
« difpirited deſpair, or fly in the face or the Al- 
mighty? Surely both are unworthy of a wile man; 
for what can be more vain than wenklz to lument 
my fortune, if irretrievable, or, it hope remains, 
to offend that Being, who can mot itroagly ſup - 
port it? But are my paſſions then voluntary? Am 
[ to abſolutely their maitcr, that I can reſolve with 
myſelf, fo far only will I grieve? Certainly no. 
Reaſon, however we flatter ow felves, hath not ſuch 
deipotic empire in our minds, that it can, with im- 
pertal voice, huih all our forrow in a moment. 
Where then is its uſe? For either it is an empty 
ſound, and we are deceived in thinking we have 
reaſon. or it is given us to tome end, and hath 4 
part aſſigned it by the all- wile Creator. Why, what 
can its oifice be, other than juſtly to weigh the 
worth of all things, and to direct us to tha: per- 
fection of human wiſdom, which pr op On tions our 
elleem of every object to its real merit, and pre- 
events us from over, or un: Jdervaluins whatever we 
hope tor, we enjoy, or we loſe? It Joch not feolith- 
* by lay lo us, Be not glad, or Be not ſorry, which 
« would be as vain and as idle, as to bid the purling 
river ceaſe to run, or the riging wind to blow. It 
« prevents us only tron : :xultive, like children, when 
e 
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we receive 2 toy, or from lamenting when we are 
deprived of it. Suppoſe then I have loſt the en- 
joy ments of this world, and my expectation of fu- 
ture pleaſure and profit is for ever dilappointed 

what relief can my reaſon afford? What, unleſs 
it can ew me l had fixed my aftections on a toy; 
that what I deitired was not by a wife min eaverly 
to be affected, nor its lots violeutly depiorzd ? for 


there are toys adapted to all ages, from the rattle 


to the chrome; and perhaps the value of all is 
e qual to their everal poſteifors ; for it the rattle 
pleuſes the ear of the infant, what can the Auitery 
ot tycophants give mere to the prince? 1 latter 
is as far from examining into the retlity vd ſource 


f his pleature, as the former; for if back did, 


they mutt boch e zually deſpiſe it. And ſurecly, if 
we conſider them ferionfly, and compare them to— 
gether, we ſhall be forced to conclude all thote 
pomps and pleatires, of v hich men are ſo fond, 

and which, throwgh fo much danger and deft. alex. 
with ſuch violence and vilkäny they purſue, to be 
as worthleſs trifcs as any expoled te tale in a toy- 

ſhop. I have often noted NF little girl viewing, 

with eager cyes, a jointed baby 31 have marked 
the pains and Solicitations flee bark uſe el, till Ihe 

been prevailed en to iudalge her with it. At her 
firſt obtnining it, what ia bath ſparkled in her 
countenance! wel What raptures harn ine taken 
policiic n! but how I:tle Faris ion hath is MEEY 
in it! What pains to work out her amaieme. IL irom 
it! Its drels mut be va: ed; the tinlel or namens 
which firit cauzht her eyes, Proc luce no longer 
plenſure; ſhe endeavours to make it ſtand and walk 
in vain, and is conflrained herlelf to ſupply it with 
converſation. Ina day's time it is thrown by and 
neglected, and fore lets cotiy toy preierred to it. 
How like the fituation of this child.is thut of every 
man! What dichculties in the purſuit of his de- 
fires! What icvnity in the poſſeilion af moſt, and 
ſatiety in tho'e which ſeem more real and ſubſtan- 
tial! The delichrs of moſt men are as childith and 


as ſuperficial as that of my little girl; 2 feather 
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* or a fiddle are their purſuits and their pleaſures 


through life even to their ripelt years, if ſuch men 
may be ſaid to attain any ripeneſs at all. But 
let us ſurvey thoſe whoſe underſtandings are of a 
more elevated and refined temper: How empty do 
they ſoon find the world of enjoyments worth their 
detire or attaining! How ſoon do they retreat to 
ſolitude and contemplation, to gardening, and 


planting, and ſuch rural amuſements, where their 


trees and they enjoy the aur and the tun in common, 
and both vegetite with very little difference be- 


tween them. But ſuppole (which neither truth nor 


wiidom will allow) we could admit ſomething more 

valuable aud ſubſtantial in theſe bleflings, would 
not the uncertainty of their poſſeſſion be alone ſuf- 
ficicat to lower their price? How mean a tenure is 
that at the will of fortune, which chance, fraud, 
and rapine, are every day fo likely to deprive us of, 
and often the more likely by how much the greater 
worth our poſſeſſions are of! ls it not to place our 
affections on a bubble in the water, or on a picture 
in the clouds! What madman would build a fine 
houſe, or frame a beautiful garden on land in which 
he held fo uncertain an miere.t! But again, was 
all this leſs undeniable, and did Fortune, the lady of 
our manor, leaſe to us for our lives; of how little con- 
ſideration mult even this terinappear? For admitting 
that theie pleaſures were not liable to be torn from 
us; how certainly muſt we be torn from them! 


Per haps to-morrow,—Nay, or even ſooner: For as 
the excellent poet iays, 


« Where is to morrow n the other world. 


& To thouſands this is true, and the reverſe: 
«© Is ſure is none.“ 


But if I have no further hope in this world, can I 
have none beyond it? Surely tho laborious wri— 
ters, who have taken tuck intin ite pains to deſtroy 
or weaken all the prooſs of futurity, have not ſo 
far ſuccee led as to exclude vs from hope. 2 
active principle in man w nich with cach boldne! 

puſhes us. oa through every labour and difficulty, a 
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attain the moſt diſtant and moſt improbable event 
in this world, will not ſurely deny us a little flat- 
tering proſpect of thoſe beautiful manſions, which, 
if they could be thought chimerical, muſt be al- 
lowed the Jovelieſt which can entertain the eye of 
man; and to which the road, if we underſtand it 
rightly, appears to have fo tew thorns and briers 
in it, and to require ſo little labour and fatigue 
from thoſe who ſhall paſs through it, tht its ways 
are truly faid to be ways of plea! antne!s, and all 
its paths to be thoſe of peace. If the proofs of 
Chrittinnity be as ſtrong as I imagine them, ſurely 
enough may be deduced from that ground only. to 
comtort and ſup pport the molt miter able man in his 
atflictions. And this I think my reaſon tells me, 

that if the protetiors and propagators o infidelity 


are in the right, the loſſes which death brings to 


the virtucus are not worth thor lamenting; but it 
theſe are, as certainly they ſeem in the wrong, 
the bleſling it procures them are not ſuflicizatly te 
be coveted and rejoiced at. 

On my own account, then, I have no cauſe for 


ſorrow, but on my children Why, the ſame 


Being to whoſe goodnefs and power I entruſt my 


oven happineſs, is likewiſe as able and as willing 
to procure theirs. Nor mitters1t what ſtate of lie 
is allotted for them, whether it be their fate to 


PFocure bread with their own labour, or to eat it 
at the iweat of others. Perhaps, if we conſider 
the caſe with proper attention, or reſolve it with 
due fnomrity, the former is much the ſweeter. The 
bind man be more happy than the lord; for his 
defires are fewer, and thoſe ſuch as are attended 


with more hope and leſs fear. I will do my a moit 


to lay the foundations of my childrens Rapp inet: ; 
{ will carefully avoid educating them in a tation 
fur crior to their fortune, and for the event truſt to 
that Being in whom wheres r ri. Shely confides, muſt 


be ſu perior to all worldly forrows.” 


In this low manner did this poor wretch proceed 


to argue. till he had worked himſelf up into an entizu- 
Ualm, which by degrees ſoon became invulncrable to 


every 


? 


— TT _—_ 
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every human attack; ſo that when Mr Snap ac- 


quainted him with the return of the writ, and that he 
muſt carry him to Newgate, he received the meſſage 


he was to prepare for death, 


Wherein our hero proceeds in the road to Greatneſs. 


UT we muſt not detain our reader too long with 
thefe low characters. He is doubtleſs as impa- 


tient as the audience at the theatre, till the principal 


6;zure returns on the ſtage ; we will therefore indul ze 
his inclination, and purlue the actions of the Gre: it 
Wild. 

There happened to be in the ſtage- coxch, in 
which Mr Wild travelled from Dov er, a certain young 
gentleman who had ſold an eſtate in Kent, and was 


Fer to Londan te receive the money. There was 
ikewiſe a handſome young woman wan had left her- 
Parents at Canterbury, and was proceeding to the 


ſame city, in order, as ſhe informed her e avel- 


lers, to make her fortune. With this girl the young 


ſpark was ſo much enamoured, that he publicly ac- 


uainted her with the purpoſe of his journey, and cf- 
ed her a conſiderable ſum in hand and a ſettlement, 


if ſhe would conſent to return with him into the 


country, where the would be at a fafe diſtance from 
her relations. Whether the accepted this propoſul or 


no, we are not able with any tolerable certainty ta 


deliver; but Wild, the moment he heard of this mo- 
ney, began to caſt about in his mind b y what means 


he might become maſter of it. He entered into a 
long harangue about the methods of carrying money 
ſafely on the road, and faid, He had at that time two 
bank-bills of a hundred pounds each ſewed in his 


coat; which, added he, is ſo ſafe a way, that it is 


almoſt impoſſible I ſhould be in any danger of being 


robbed by the molt cunning hi ighwayman. 

The young 122 who was no deſcendant of 
Solomon, or, if he was, did not, any more than ſome 
other deicendants of wiſe men, inherit the wiſdlomn of 


as Socrates did che news of the ſhip's arrival, and — 2 
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his anceſtor, greatly approved Wild's ingenuity, and 


thanking him for his information, declared he would 
follow his example when he returned into the country ; 
by which means he propoſed to ſave the premium 
eommonly taken for the remittance. Wild had thea 
RO more to do but to inform himſelf rightly of the 
time of the gentleman's journey, which he did with 
great certainty before they ſeparated. Ya | 

At his arrival in town, he fixed on two whom he 
regarded as the moſt reſolute of his gang for this en- 
terpriſe; and accordingly having ſummoned the prin- 
cipal, or moſt deſperate, as he imagined him, of theſs 
two (for he never choſe to communicate in the pre- 


| ſence of more than one) he propoſed to him the rob- 
bing and murder: 


77 this gentleman. 

Mr Marybone (for that was the gentleman's name 
to whom he applied) readily agreed to the robbery; 
but he heſitated at the murder. He faid, as to rob- 
bery, he had, on much weighing and confidering the 
matter, very well reconciled his conſcience to it; for 
though that noble kind of robbery which was executed 


on the highway, was from the cowardice of mankind 


leſs frequent, yet the baſer and meaner ſpecies ſome- 
times called cheating, but more commonly known by 
the name of Robbery within the Law, was in a man- 
ner univerſal. He did not therefore pretend to the re- 
putation of being ſo much honeſter than other people; 

but could by no means ſatisfy himſelf in the commiſ- 


ſion of murder, which was a ſin of the moſt heinous 
nature, and ſo immediately proſecuted by God's judg- 


ment, that it never paſſed undiſcovered or unpuniſhed. 
Wild, with the utmoſt diſdain in his countenance, 


endured as tiles. * Aids be whom 3 lene > 


* leted out of my whole gang for this glorious un- 
* dertaking, and doit thou cant of God's revenge a- 


« gainſt murder? you have, it ſeems, reconciled your 


© conſcience (a pretty word) to robbery from its be- 
ing ſo common. Is it then the novelty of murder 
that deters you? do you imagine that guns and 


_ © piſtols, and ſwords, and knives, are the only in- 


© ftraments of death? look into the world, and ſee 
the numbers whom broken fortunes and _ 
| a __ © gcarts 
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hearts bring uatimely to the grave. To omit thoſe 
0 * orious heroes, who, to their immortal hononr, 

ve maſſacred whole nations, what think you of 

private perſecution, treachery and ſlander, by which 
the very ſouls of men are in a manner torn from- 
their bodies ! Is it not more generons, nay, more 
good - natured, to fend a man to his relt, than after 
: having plundered him of all he hath, or from ma- 
< lice or malevolence deprived him of his character, 
Sto puniſh him with a kingnithing death, or, what 
* is worſe, u lungniſhing lite? Murder, therefore, is 
not fo uncommon as you wenkly conceive it, tho', 

as you ſaid of robbery, that more noble kind, 
- winch lyes within the paw of the law, may be fo 
Nut this is the moſt innocent in him who doth it, 
and the mot eligible to him who is to ſuffer 
it. Believe me, lad, the tongue ot a viper is lets 
hurttul than that of : flanderer, and the gilded 
ſcales of a ratilefnake lf dreadful than the purie 
of the oppreſſor. Let me therefore hear no more 
of your ſcruples; but conſent to my propoſat with» 
out farther hefitation, unleis, like a woman, you 
are afraid of blooding your cloaths, or, like a fool, 

are terrified with the apprehenſions of being hanged 

in i» aha. Take my word for it, you had better 
be an honeſt man than half a rogue. Do not 
think of continuing in my gang without abandon- 
ing yourielf abſolutely to my pleaſure ; for no man 

ſhall ever receive a favour at my hands, who {ticks 
at any thing, or is guided by any other law than 
© that of my wal.” 

Wild thus ended his ſpeech, which had not the 
deſired effect on Marybone ; he agrezd tothe robbery, 
but would not undertake the murder, as Wild (who. 
feared that by Marybone's deininding to {earch the 

entleman's coat he might hazard fulpicion himielt ) 
tilted. Marybone was inmediately entered by Wil 
in his Black-book, and was preſently after impenched 
and executed. as a fellow on wiom his leader could 
not place ſufficient dependence; thus falling, as many 
rogues do, a facrifice not to his roguery, but to his 
conſcience. 
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In which a young hero, of wonderful good promiſe, 
bis firſt appearance, with many other GREAT MAT> 
TERS. | 


* R hero next applied himſelf to another cf 
g, who inſtantly received his orders, and 
inſtead of — at a ſingle murder, aſked, If he 


ſhould blow out the brains of all the paſſengers, coach- 


man and all. But Wild, whoſe moderation we have 
before noted, would not permit him; and therefore 
having given him an exact deſcription of the devoted, 
perion, with his other neceſfary initructions, he diſ- 


mitſed him, wich ſtricteſt orders to avoid, if poſſible, 


doing hurt to any other perion. 


The name of this youth, who will hereafter make 
ſome figure in this hiſtory, being the Achates of our 


AMneas, or rather the Hæpheſtion of our Alexander, 


was Fireblood. He had every qualification to make 
2 fecond-rate GREAT MAN; or, in other words, he 
was completely equipped for the tool of a real or firit- 
rate GREAT Man. We hall therefore (which is the 
propereſt way of dealing with this kind of GakAr- 
x58) deſcribe him negatively, and content ourſelves 
wth telling our reader what qualities he had not: in 
which number were humanity, modeſty, and fear, 
rot one grain of any of which was mingled in his 
whole compoſition. 

We will now leave this youth, who was eſteemed 
the moſt promiſing of the whole gang, and whom 
Wild often dectared to be one of the prettieſt lads he 


Had ever ſeen, of which opinion, indeed, were moſt 
other people of his acquaintance; we will however 


lave him at his entrance on this enterprizz, and keep 
our attention fixed on our hero, whom we ſhall ob- 
ſerve taking large ſtrides towards the ſummit of hu- 
man glorp. 

Wild, knmediately at his return to town, went to 
pay a viſit to Miss Lætitia Snap; for he had that 
weakneſs of fuffering hunſelt to be enflived by wo- 
men, ſo naturally incident to men of heroic diſpoſi- 

tion; 
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tion; to ſay the truth, it might more properly be 
called a ſlavery to his on appetite; for could he have 
_ fatisfied that, he had not cared three farthings what 
had become of the little tyrant for whom he profeſſed 
ſo violent a regard. Here he was informed that Mr 
Heartfree had been conveyed to Newgate the day be- 
fore, the writ being then returnable. He was ſome- 
what concerned at this news; not from any compat- 
ſion for the misfortunes of Heartfree, whom he hated 
with ſuch inveteracy, that one would have imagined 
he had ſuffered the ſame injuries from him which he 
had done towards him. His concern therefore had 
another motive: in fact, he was uneaſy at the place 
of Mr Heartfree's confinement, as it was to be the 
ſcene of his future glory, and where conſequently he 
ſhould be frequently obliged to ſee a face which 
hatred, and not thame, made him deteſt the fight of. 
To prevent this, therefore, ſeveral methods ſug- 
geſted themſelves to him. At firſt he thought of re- 
moving him out of the way by the ordinary method 


of murder, which he doubted not but Fireblood 


would be very ready to execute; for that youth had 
at their laſt interview, ſworn, D--n his eyes, he thought 
there was no better paſtime than blowing a man's brains 
out. But, beſides the danger of this method, it did 
not look horrible nor barbarons enough for the laſt 
miſchief which he ſhould do to Heartfree. Conſider- 
ing, therefore, a little farther with himſelf, he at 
length came to a refolution to hang him, if poſlible, 
the very next ſeſſionss. 5 
Now, though the obſervation, How apt men are to 
hate thoſe they injure, or how unforgiving they are of the 
injuries they do themſelves, be common enough, yet 1 
do not remember to have ever ſeen the reaton of this 
_ ſtrange phænomenon, as at firſt it appears. Know 
therefore, reader, that with much and ſevere ferutmy 
we have diſcovered this hatred to be founded on the 
paſſion of fear, and to ariſe from an apprehenſion that 
the perſon whom we have ourſelves greatly injured, 
will uſe all poſſible endeavours to revenge and reta- 
Late the injuries we have doae him. An opinion fo 
firmly eſtabliſhed in bad and great minds, (and my 
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who confer injuries on others, have ſeldom very good 

or mean ones), that no benevalence, nor even benen- 
cence on the injured ſide, can eradicate it. On the 
contrary, they refer all theſe acts of kindnefs to im- 
poſture and defign of lulling ther ſuſpicion, ut an 
opportunity offers of ſtriking a ſurer and ſeverer 
blow; and thus while the good man who hath rea- 
ceived it, hath truly forgotten the injury, the evil 
mind which did it, bath it in lively and treth remem- 


brance. 


As we ſcorn to keep any diſcoveries ſecret from our 
readers, whote initruction, as well as diverſion, we 
have greatly coutidered in this hiſtory, we have here 
digreticd tomcwhat to communicate the following thort 
leſlon to thoſe who are ſimple, and well inclined 


| Though as a Chriſtian thou art obiiged, and we adviſe 


thee to forgive thy enemy; NEVER TRUST THE MAN 
WHO HATH REA3ON TO SCSPECT THAT YOU KNDW 
BE HATH INJURED YOU. | 


CH A * 
Nere and more GREA TN ESS, wnfarullelled in a biſter 


07 romdnce. 


N order to accompliſh this great and noble ſcheme, 

which the vaſt genius of Wild had contrived, the 
frit neceſiary ſtep was to regain the confidence of 
Heartſree. But however neceſſary this was, it ſeem- 
ed to be attended with ſuch inſurmountable diſficul- 
ties, that even our hero for {ome time deipaired of 
fucceſs. He was greatly ſuperior to all mankind in 
the ſteadineſs of his countenance, but this underta- 
king ſeemed to require more cf that noble quality than 
had ever been the portion of a mortal. However, at 
lait he reſolved to atteinpt it, and from his ſueceſs, I 
thiak, we may fairly alert, that what was {aid by the 

Atin poet of labour, that it conquers all things, is 
much more true un applied to impudence. 

When he had formed his plan, he went to New- 
gate, and burſt refolutely into the preſence of Heart- 
tree, wham he eager ly em! Braced and kiſſed: and 
chen, fir arraigning his cn raſhnels, 3 

enk- 
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lamenting his unfortunate want of ſucceſs, he acquaint- 


ed him with the particulars of what had happened; 


concealing only that ſingle incident of his attack on 
the other's wife, and his motive to the undertaking, 


which he aſſured Heartfree was a defire to preſerve . 


is effects from a ſtatute of bankruptcy. 


The frank openneſs of this declaration, with the 


compoſure of countenance with which it was deliver- 
ed; his ſeeming only ruffled by the concern for his 
friend's misfortune ; the probability of truth attending 
it, joined to the boldneſs and diſintereſted appear- 
ance of his viſit, together with the many profeſſions 
of immediate ſervice, at a time when he could not 
have the leaſt viſible motive from ſelf- love; and 
above all, his offering him money, the laſt and ſureſt 
token of friendſhip, ruſhed with ſuch united force 
on the well-diſpoſed heart, as it is vulgarly called, of 
this ſimple man, that they inſtantly ſtaggered, and 
ſoon ſubverted all the determination he had before 
made in prejudice of Wild; who, perceiving the ba- 


lance to be turning in his favour, preſently threw in 


a hundred imprecations on his own folly and ill- ad- 


viſed forwardneſs to ſerve his friend, which had thus 


unhappily produced his ruin; he added as many curſes 


on the Count, whom he vowed to purine with re- 


venge all over Europe; laſtly, he caſt m ſome grains 


of comfort, aſſuring Heartfree that his wife was fallen 


into the gentleſt hands, that ſhe would be carried no 
farther than Dunkirk, whence ſhe might very eaſily 
be redeemed. 5 | 


Heartfree, to whom the Hghteſt preſumption of 


his wife's fidelity would have been more delicious 
than the abſolute reſtoration of all his jewels, and 
who, indeed, had with the utmoſt difficulty been 


brought to entertain the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of her in- 


conſtancy, immediately abandoned all diltruit of both 


her and his friend, whoſe fincerity (luckily for Wild's 
purpoſe) ſeemed to him to depend on the ſame evi- 


ce. He then embraced our hero, who had in his 
countenance all the ſymptoms of the deepeſt con- 
cern, and begged him to be comforted ; ſaying, that 
the intentions, rather than the actions of _—_ 
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ferred obligations; that as to the event of human. 
affairs, it was governed either by chance or ſome ſu- 
perior agent; that friendſhip was concerned only in 
the direction of our deſigns. And ſuppoſe theſe failed 
of ſucceis, or produced an event never ſo contrary to 
their aim, the merit of a good intention was not in the 
leaſt leſſened, but was rather intitled to compaſſion. 
Heartfree, however, was ſoon curious enough to 
enquire how Wild had eſcaped the captivity which 
his wife then ſuffered. Here likewiſe he recounted 
the whole truth, omitting only the motive to the 
French captain's cruelty, for which he affigned a very 
different reaſon; namely his attempt to ſecure Heart- 
free's jewels. Wild, indeed, always kept asmuch truth 
as was poſſible in every thing; and this, he ſaid, was 
turning the cannon of the enemy upon themſelves. 
Wild having thus, with admirable and truly lau- 
dable conduct, atchieved the firſt ſtep, began to dif- 
-eourſe on the badneſs of the world; and particularly 
to blame the ſeverity of creditors, who ſeldom or 
never attended to any unfortunate circumſtances, but 
-without mercy inflifted confinement on the debtor, 
whoſe body, the law, with very unjuſtifiable rigour, 
dclixered into their power. He added, that for his 
part, he locked on this reſtraint to be as heavy a pu- 
niſhment as any appointed by law for the . 
offenders. That the loſs of liberty was, in his opt- 
nion, equal to, if not worſe than the loſs. of life; 
chat he had always determined, if, by any accident or 
misfortune, he had been ſubjected to the former, he 
would run the greateſt riſque of the latter to reſcue 
Bimſelf from it; wh ch, he ſaid, if men did not want 
reſolution, was always enough; for that it was ridicu- 
lous to conceive- that two or three men could confine 
two or three hundred, unleſs the priſoners were either 
fools or cowards, eſpecially when they were neither 
chained nor fettered. He went on in this manner, 
till perceiving the utmoſt attention in Heartfree, he 
_ ventured to propoſe ta him an endeavour to make his 
eſcape, which, he faid, might eafily be executed; that 
be would himſelf raiſe a party in the priſon, and that, 
a murder or two ſhould happen in the attempt, he 
. „ (Heart- 
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14 might keep from any ſhare, either in the 


ilt or in the danger. 

There is one 9 which attends all great 
men and their ſehemes, 8. That, in order to e: arry 
them into execution, they are obliged, in propoling 
their purpoſe to their tools, to diſcover theraſelves to 
be of that diſpoſition, in which certain little writers 
have adviſed mankind to place no confidence; an ad- 
vice which hath been ſonctimes taken. Inde2d man 
inconveniencies ariſe to the fuid grent men from theſe 
ſcribblers publithing with ut reſtraint their hints or 


alarms to ſociety; and many great and zlorions ichemes 


77 
have been thus frutrated ; 1 it were to be 


withel, that in all well regulated goveraments, ſuch 
liberties hould be by tome wholetome laws reſtrainzd; 


_ and all writers inhibited from venting any other i in- 


ſtructions to the people than what thould be firſt ap- 


proved and licenſed by the ſaid grent men, or their 
proper inſtruments or tools 5 by which means nothing 
would ever be publithed but wit made for the ad- 


vancing their molt noble projects. 
Heartfree, whoſe ſuſpicions were again raiſed by 
this advice, viewing Will with inconceivable diſdain, 


ſpoke as follows: There is one thing, the loſs of 


which 1 ſhould deplore infinitely bevond that of li- 


o 
berty and of life alſo, I mean that of a good con- 
© ſcience. A blfling which he who poſſeiſes can 
6 
* 


never be throughly unhappy ; for * bittereſt po- 
tion of life is by this 0 Senden 21, that it oon 
becomes palatable ; whereas without it, the moſt 
delicate enjoyments vicky loſe all their reliſh, and 
life irfelf grows inſipid, or rather naaſeous to us. 
Wonld you tken leſſen my mistortunes by robbing 
me of what hath beea my only comfort under them, 
and on which J plice my dependence of being re- 
lieved from them!? I have read that Socrates refuſed 
to fave his life by brerking the laws of his country, 
and departing from his Prilon, when it Was open. 
Perk.ips my virtue would not go fo far; Lac Heaven 
forbid liberty ſhould have ſuch charms, to teuigt 
me to the perpetration of fo horrid a crime as mur- 
der. As to the Poor ev: on of committing it by 
other hands, it might be uſeful indeed to thole _ 
lee 
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* ſeek only the eſcape from temporal puniſhment, 
but can be of no ſervice to excuſe me to that Being 
* whom I chiefly fear offending; nay, it would great- 
ly aggravate my guilt by ſo impudent an endeavour | 
to impoſe upon him, and by fo wickedly involving 
others in my crime. Give me therefore no more 
advice of this kind; for this is my great comfort 
in all my afflictions, that it is in the power of no 
enemy to rob me of my conſcience, nor will I ever 
be ſo much my own enemy as to injure it.“ 
Though our hero heard all this with proper con- 
tempt, he made no direct anſwer ; but endeavoured 
to evade his propoſal as much as poſſible, which he 
did with admirable dexterity; this method of getting 
tolerably well off, when you are repulſed in your at- 
tack on a man's conſcience, may be ſtyled the art of 
retreating, in which the politician, as well as the ge- 
neral, hath ſometimes a wonderful opportunity of 
diſplaying his great abilities in his profeſſion. | 
Wild, having made this admirable retreat, and ar- 
gued away all deſign of involving his friend in the guilt 
of murder, concluded however, that he thought him 
rather too ſcrupulous in not attempting his eſcape ; 
and then promiſing to ule all ſuch means as the other 
would permit, in his ſervice, took his leave for the 
preſent. Heartfree, having indulged himſelf an hour 
with his children, repaired to reſt, which he enjoyed 
quiet and undiſturbed ; whilſt Wild, diſdaining re- 
poſe, ſat up all night, conſulting how he might bring 
abcut the final deſtruction of his friend, without bein 
beholden to any aſſiſtance from himſelf; which he 
now deſpaired of procuring. With the reſult of theſe 
conſultations we ſhall acquaint our reader in good 
time; but at preſent we have matters of much more 
conſequence to relate to hum. 


The event of Fircblood's adventure, and a treaty of 
marriage, which might have been concluded either at 
dmithfield or St James's, 


- IREBLOOD returned from his evterprize un- 
ſuccelsful. The gentleman happened to go home 
I | another 
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another way than he had intended; fo that the whole 
deſign miſcarried. b ireblood had indeed robbed the 
coach, and had wantonly diichurged a piitol into it, 
which lightly wounded one of the paſſengers in rhe 
arm. The booty he met with was not very confider— 
able, tho' much greater than that with which he ac- 
quainted Wild; tor, ot eleven pounds in money, two 
ſlilver watches, and a wed. ling ring, be produced no 
more than two guineas and the ring, which he pro- 
| teſted, with numberleis oaths, was his whole booty. 
However, when an advertiſement of the rekbery was 
publiſhed, with a reward promiſed for the ring aud 
the watches, Fireblood was obliged to confels the 
whole, and to acquaint our hero where he had pawncd 
the watches; which Wild, taking the tull value of them 
for his pains, reſtored to the right owner. 

He did not fail catechiſing his young friend on this 
occaſion. He ſaid, he was forry to fee any of his 
gang guilty of a breach of honour ; that without ho- 
nour Priggery was at an end; that if a Prig had but 
honour, he would overlook every vice in the world. 
* But, neverthele(s,” faid he, © I will forgive you this 
time, as you are a hopeful lad; and I hope never 
afterwards to find you delinquent in this great 
pen. 

wk had now brought his gang to great regul 1 

: he was obeyed and feared by them all. He had 
Bkewile eſtabliſhed an office, ws 4 all men who were 
robbed, paying the value only (or a little more) of 
their goods, might have them again. This was of 
notable ule to ſeveral perſons who had loft proces of 
plate they had received from their grand-morhers ; to 
others who had a particular value for cer tain rings, 
watches, heads of canes, ſnuff- boxes, Cc. for w hich 
they would not have taken twenty times :5 much us 
they were worth, either becunie they had them a 
 bittle while or a long time, or that ſomebody elie had 

them before, or from ſome other ſuch excellent reaſon, 
which often ſtamps a greater value on a toy, than the 
great Bubble-boy himſelf would have the impudence 
to let upon it. 

By theſe means, he ſeemed in * prom ing a way 
of procuring a fortune, and was regarded in 10 thri- 
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ving a light by all the gentlemen ef his acquaintance, 
as by the keeper and turnkeys of Newgate, by ir 
Snap, and others of his occupation, that Mr Sriap 


one day, taking Mr Wild the elder afide, very ſeri- 
ouſly propoted what they had often lightly talked 


over, a ſtrict union between their families, by marry- 
ing his daughter Tithy to our hero. This prop oial 
was very readily accep ted by the old gentleman, v ho 
proniiſed to acquaint his lon with it, 

On the morrow, on which this meſſage was to he 
delivered, our hero, little dreaming of the happine!s 
which, of its own accord, was advancing to near to- 
wards him, had called Fireblood to him; and, after 
inſorming that youth of the violence of his patiion 
for the young lady, and airing him what confidence 


| he repoſed in him and his honour, he ditpatebed him 
to Nliſs Tithy with the following letter; u hich we here 


inſert, not only as we take it to be extremely curious, 


but to be a much better pattern for that epittolary kind 


of writing, which is generally called Lov c-letters, than 
any to be found in the academy of 17H (ments, ard 
which we challenge all the beaus of our time to ex- 
cel either in matter or ſpelling. 


& Moſt deivine and adwhorable creeture, 


« DOUBT not but thoſe Is, briter than the ſon, 


„1 which have kindled ſuch a flam in my hart, 
« have likewile the faculty of ſeeing it. It would 
be the hielt praeſſumption to imagin you eggnorant 
of my Joav. No, Madam, I follemly purteit, that 
« of all the butys in the unaverſal glob, there is none 
«© kabable of huteracting my Ils ke you. Corts and 
* Pallaces would be to me deſerts without your kum- 
« pany, and with it a wilderneſs would have more 
« charms than haven itielf, For I hop you will be— 
« Jeve me when I fare every place in the univarie is a 
« haven with yon. I am konvinced you mult be fin- 
« ſbel of my violent paſſion for you, which, if I en- 
« devored to hid it, would be as impoſible as for 
4 you, or the ton to hide your buty's. I aſſure you 
% have not ſlept a wink lince I had the hapneſs of 

fſceing 
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& ſeeing you lalt ; therefore hop you will, cnt of 
„ Kunpulion, let me have the honour of Ieeng you 
ce: 


„ ration 5 
66 Moiſt deivine creature, 
„ Tour mo.t paflionate amirer, 
Adwhorer and fluwe, 
„Jon AN ATAY WII SD.“ 


If the ſpelling of this letter be not ſo ſtrictly ortho- 
gra; hical, the reader will be pleuſed to remember, 
that tuch a defect may be worthy of cenſure in a 
low and ſcholtitic charafter ; but can be no blemitly 


in that jublime greatne.s, of which we endeavour to 


raiſe n complete idea in this hittory. In which kind 
of compotition, ſpelling, or indeed any kind of hu- 

man literature, hath never been thou; ht a neceſſaury 
ingredient; ior it theie iort of great per:onages Cait 
but complot and contrive their noble ſchemes, and 
hack and hew mankind fuiſciently, there will never 


be wanting ft and able perions who can ſpell, to re- 


cord their praties. Again, if it ſhould be obijcrved, 
that the ityle of this letter doth not exafily correſpond 


with that of our hero's ipecches, which we have here 


recorded, we an{wer, it is ſufficient if in theſe the 


hi.torian adheres faithtully to the matter, though he 


embelliihes the diction with {ome flouriihes of his own 
eloquence e, without which the excellent peeches re- 
corded in ancient hiftorians (particularly in Sallutt), 
would have ſcarce been found in their wri ings. Nay, 
even among the moderns, famous as they are for 
elocution, it may be doubted whether thoſe inimitable 
harangves, publiſhed in the montlily Magazines. came 
hterally f.om the mouths of the HuaGos, Eg. as they 
are there inſerted, or whether we may not rather ſup- 
poſe ſome hiſtorian of great eloquence hath borrozcedl 


the matter only, and 1alovaett it with thoſe rhetorical. 


flowers for which m. my of the [uid HurGos are e not 
ſo extre:nely eminent. 
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this attgrauac ; for | am wich the grearteit adwho- | 
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Ez . 
Matters prelimiuas to the marriage between Mr Jo- 
nathan Wild ard the chajte Lætitia. 


UT to proceed with our hiſtory: Fireblood, ha- 
ving received this letter, and promited on his ho- 
nour, with many voluntary aiſeverations, to diicharge 
his embuily faithtully, went to viſit the fair Levitiu, 
The Lady having opened the letter, and read it, put 
on an air of d&i{dam, ant toll Mr Fireblood, ſhe could 
not conceive what Mr Wild meant by troubling hes 
with his impertinence; ſhe begged him to carry the 
letter back again, ſaying, had the known from whom 
it came, ſhe would have been d—d before the had 
opened it. But with you, young gentleman,” ſays 
ine, * am net in the lea.t angry. I am rather ſorry 
that ſo pretty a young man ſhould be employed in 
ſuch an errand, She accompanied thefe words 
with io tender an accent, and ſo wanton a leer, that 
Fireblood, who was no backward youth, began ta 
take her by the hand, and proceeded fo warmly, that, 
to imitate his actions with the rapidity of our narra- 
tion, he in a few minutes ravithed this fair creature, 
or at leaſt would have raviſhed her, it ihe had not, 
by a timely compliance, prevented him. 
Fireblood, after he had ravithed as much as he 
could, returned to Wild, and acquainted him, as tar 
as any wile man would, with what had paſſed; con- 
cluding with many praiſes of the young lady's beauty, 


with whom, he laid, it bis hemour would have per- 


mitted him, he ſhould himſelf have fallen in love; 
but, d—n him, if he would not ſooner be torn in 
pieces by wild hories, than even think of injuring his 


triend. He aſſerted indeed, and {wore ſo heartily, that 


had not Wild been fo thoroughly convinced of the im- 
prepnable challity ef the lady, he might have ſuſpected 
his fucceis : however, he was by theſe means entirely 
ſatisſied of his lriendd's inclination towards his miltre!s. 

Thus conitituted were the love-atſaws of our hero, 


when his father brought him Mr Snap's propoial. 


The reader moſt know very little of love, or indeed 
of any ching elle, if he requires any information con- 
ceruing 
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eerning the reception which his propoſal met with · 

No. guilty never {ounded tweeter in the ears 0: a pri- 
toner at the bar, nor the lound of a reprieve to one at 
the g:llows, than did every word ot the old gentle 
man in the ears of our hero. He gave his father full 
power to treat in his name, and deſired nothing more 


than expedition. 


The old people now met, and Snap, who had in- 
formation from his daughter of the violent paſſion of 
her lover, endeavoured to improve it to the belt ad- 
vantage, and would not only have declined giving her 


any fortune himſelf, but have attempted to cheat her 
of what the owed to the liberality of her relations, 
particularly of a pint ſilver caudle cup, the gift of her 


andmother. However, in this the young lady her- 
ſelf afterwards took care to prevent him. As to the 
old Mr Wild, he did not ſufficiently attend to all the 
deſigns of Snap, as his faculties were buſily employed 
in deſigns of his own, to over-reach (or, as others ex- 


preſs 1 it, to cheat) the faid Mr Snap, by pretemling 


to give his fon a whole number for a chair, when i in 
reality he was intitled to a third only. 

While matters were thus ſettliag between the old 
folks, the young lady agreed to admit Mr Wild's 
vitits; and, by degrees, began to entertain him wich 
all the fhew of affection, which the great natural 
reſerve of her temper, and the greater artificial 
reſerve of her education, would permit. At len th 
every thing being agreed between their parents, et- 
tlements made, and the lady's fortune (to wit, 1c n- 
teen pounds and nine thillinꝭs in money and goolls) 
paid down, the day for their nuptials were fixed, and 
they were celebrated accordingly. 


Moſt private hiſtories, as well as cometlics, end at 


_ this period; the hiſtorian and the poet both condlu- 


ding they have done enough for their hero wen 
they have married him; or intimating rather, thit 


the reſt of his life mult be a dull calm of happine s, 


very delightful indeed to paſs through. but ;omewhar 
infipid to relate; and matrimony in general mu.t, I 
believe, without any diſpute, be allowed to be chis 
— of tranquil felicity, including ſo little varicty, 
3 that, 
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that, like Saliſbury Plain, it affords only one proſpect, a 
verv pleaſant one it muſt be confeſſed, but the fame. 

Nov, there was all the probability imaginable, that 
this contract would have proved of ſuch happy note, 
both from the great accompliſhments of the young 
lady, who was thought to be poſſeſſed of every quali- 
fication neceſſary to make the marriage-ſtate happy, 
and from the truly ardent paſſion of Mr Wild; but 
whether it was that nature and fortune had great de- 
fizns for him to execute, and would not ſuffer his vaſt 
abilities to be loſt and funk in the arms of a wife, or 
whether neither Nature nor Fortune had any hand in 
the matter, is a point I will not determine. Certain 
it is, that this match did not produce that ſerene ſtate 


we have mentioned above; but reſembled the moſt 


turbulent and ruffled, rather than the molt calm ſea. 

I cannot here omit a conjecture ingenious enough 
of a friend of mine, who had a long, mtinacy in the 
Wild family. He hath often told me he fancied one 
reaton of the diſſatisfactions which atterwards fell out 


erween Wild and his lady. aroſe from the number of 


gullants, to whom ſhe had before marriage granted 
| rg for, lays he, and indeed very probable it is 
too, the lady might expect from her huſband, what 
the had before received from ſeveral, and being an 
not to find one man as good as ten, ſhe had, from that 
indignation, taken thote iteps which we cannot * 
fectly juitify. 

From this perſon I received the following dialogue, 
which, he aſſured me, he had overheard, and taken 
down verbatim. It path on the day-fortnight after 
they were married. 


CHAP. VIII. 


4 dialogue matrimonial, which paſſed betaveen Joxa- 
THAN WitD Efquire, and LxTITIA His wife, on 
the morning of the day fortnight an hich his nup- 

tiuls avere celebrated ; wwhich concluded more amicably 
than thoſe debates generally do. 


JonaTwan. Y dear, I with yon wonld ly a little 
| | longer in bed this morning. 
LXTITIA. 
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Lxrrria. Indeed I cannot; I am engaged to break- 
faſt with Jack Strongbow. 

JoxnaTHAs. I don't know what Jack Strongbow 
doth ſo often at my houſe. I aſſure you I am uneaſy 
at it; for though I have no ſuſpicion of your virtue, 
yet it may injure your reputation in the opinion of 
my neighbours. 

LI TIA. I don't trouble my head about my neigh- 
bours; and they thall no more tell me what company 
Jam to keep, than my huſband ſhall. 

JonaTHan. A good wife would keep no company 
which made her hutband unealy. 

LzTir1a. You might have found one of thoſe 
good wives, Sir, if you had pleaſed, I had no objec- 
tion to it. 

JovarHA. I thought I had found one in you. 

LærITIA. You did! I am very much obliged to 
you for thinking me ſo poor-ſpirited a creature; but 
1 hope to cenvince you to the contrary. What, I 
ſuppoſe, you took me tor a raw, ſenſelets girl, wie 
knew not what other married women do! 

JonaTHaw. No matter what I took you for: 1 
have taken you for better and worſe. 

L=zT1r14. And at your own deſire too: for, I am 
ſure, you never had mine. | thould not have broken 
my heart if Mr Wild had thought proper to beitow 
hiinſelf on any other more happy woman—Ha, ha ! 

JonaTran. I hope, Madam, you don't imagine 

that was not in my power, or that I marricd you out 
of any kind of neceſſity. 

LxTITIA. O no, Sir, I am convinced there are 
filly women enough. And far be it from me to accuſe 
you of any neceſſity for a wife. I believe you could 
have been very well contented with the ſtate of a 
bachelor; I have no reaſon to complain of your ne- 
ceſlities; but that, you know, a woman cannot tell 
beforehand. 

Jos AT HAN. I can't gueſs what you would inſi- 
nuate; for I believe no woman had ever lets reaſon 
to complain of her huſband's want of fondnels. | 

Læriria. Then ſome, I am certain, have great 
reaſon to complain of the price they give for them.— 


But 


K 
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But I know better things. (Theſe words were ſpoken 


with a der great air, and tofs of the head.) 

JovaTHan. Well, my tweeting, I will make it im- 
potiible for you to with me more tond.— 

L=TiTia. Pray, Mr Wild, none of this nauſeous 
behaviour, nor thole odious words.—l with you were 
fond I affure you—l don't know what you would 
pretend to infinuate of me.— I have no withes which 
mi ſbecome a virtuous woman—No, nor thould not, if 


I had married for love. And eſpecially now, when no 


body, I am ſure, can ſuſpect me of any tuch thing.— 

JoxaThan. If you did not marry tor love, why 
did you marry ? 

L«xTiT1A. Becauſe it was convenient, and my pa- 
rents forced me. 

JoxaTHAN. I hope, Madam, at leaſt, you will not 
tell me to my face, you have made your convenience 
of me. 

LTI TIA. I have made nothing of you; nor do 1 
deſire the honour of making any thing ot you. t 

JoxATHAN. Yes, you have made a huſband of me. 

LxTITIA. No, you made youriclt to; for | repeat 
once more, It was not my defire, but your own. 

JoxATHAN, You * think yourſelf obliged to 
me for that defire. 


LxTITrIiA. La! Sir, you was not fo ſingular in it. 


TI was not in deſpair —1 have had other offers, and 
better too. 


JoxArHAN. I with you had accepted them with all. 
my heart. 

LTI TIA. I muſt tell you, Mr Wild, this is a very 
brutiſſi manner of treating a woman, to whom you 
have ſuch obligations; but I know how to detpite it, 
and to deſpiſe you too for thewing it me. Indeed I 
am well enough paid for the foolith preference | gave 
to you, I flattered myielt that I thouki at leaſt have 
been uſed with good manners. I thought 1 had mar- 


ried a gentleman; but I find you every way con- 


temptible, and below my concern, 
JoxarnaN. D—n you, Madam, have not I more 


Tea on to complain, when you tell me you married 


me for your convenience only? 


LATIITIA. 
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LzT1T14. Very fine. truly! Is it behaviour wor 
thy a man, to {wear at a woinan? yet why thould I 
mention what comes from a wretch whom I deſpiſe? 

JoxaruAN. Don't repeat that word fo often. I 
deipiſe you as heartily as you can m2. And, to tell 
You a truth I married you tor my convenience like- 

wite, to ſatisfy a paſſion which 1 have now ſatisfied, 
and you may be d—— d for any thing | care. 

Lxriria. The world (hall know how barbarouſly 
1 'am treated by ſuch a villain. 

JoxATuAx. I need take very little pains to ac- 
quaint the world what a b—ch you are, your actions 
will demonitrate it. | | 

L=zTiria. Moaiter ! I would adviſe you not to de- 
pend too much on my lex, aud provoke me too far; 
tor I can do you a miſchief, and will, if you dare uſe 
me ſo, you villain ! 

JoxaTran. Begin whenever you pleaſe, Madam; 
but allure yourſelf, the moment you lay aftde the wo- 
man, [ will treat you as ſuch no longer; and if the 
firit blow is yours, I proinile you the lait thull be 
mine. 

L=TtiTia. Uſe me as you will; but, d—n me, if 
ever you {hall uie me as a woman again; for may L 
be curied, if ever I enter your bed more. 

JaxnarThan. May | be curſed if that abſtinence be 
not the greateſt obligation you can lay upon ne; for 
I atfure you taithtully, your perion was all 1 had ever 
any regard for; and that 1 now loath and Geteit, as 
mach as ever I liked it, 

LxTITIA. It is impoſſible for two people to agree 
better; for I always deteited your perion; and, as for 
any other regard, you mut be convinced LI never could 

have any for you. 

JoNATUHAN. Why, then, ſince we are come to a 
right under{tanding, as we are to live together, ſup- 
pole we agreed, imtead of quarrelling and abuling, 
to be civil tg each other. 

Lzriria. Wich all my heart. 

JoxaTaan, Let us ſhike hands then, and hence- 
forwards never live like man and wite; that is, never 
be loving, nor ever quarrel. 

LzaTiTt14., 
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LTI TIA. Agreed. — But pray, Mr Wild, why 
b—ch? Why did you lutler ſuch a word to eicape 
Fou ? 5 

JovATUAx. It is not worth your remembrance. 


LXTITIA. You agree | thall converſe with whom 
ſoever I pleale ? | 


JoxaTaan, Without controul. And I have the 
ſairc liberty? ä 


La rIT IA. When I interfere, may every curſe you 


can wilh atten me! | 

JoxaTnan | et ns now take a farewel kits; and 
may i be hang it it is not the lweeteit you ever gave 
me. 
LTI TIA. But why b—ch ? 
be . 114 to know why b—ch, 

At which words he tprang from the bed, d—ing 
her teinper heartily. She returned it again with equal 
abe, which was continued on both ſides while he 
w.'s dreſſing. However, they agreed to continue 
ſtecita.t in this new retolution; ant the jo- ariting on 
that occaſion at length diſmiſſed them pretty cheartnlly 
from each other, though Lecitia could not help con- 
cluding with che words, War B— cn? 


dethinks I ſhould 


Obſervations on the forageiug dialogue, together avith a 
baſe dleſigu on gur hero, which muſt be deteſied by eve- 
ry [ver of GREATNESS. | 


| H US did this dialogue (which, though we have 

termed it matrimonial, had indeed very little 
favour of the ſweets of matrimony in it) produce at 
laſt a reſolution more wife than firily pious, and 
which, it they could have rigidly adhered to it, might 
hare prevented fome unpleaſant moments, as well to 
our hero as to his ſerene conſort ; but their hatred 
was ſo very great and unaccountable, that they never 


could bear to lee the leaſt compoſure in one another's. 


countenance, without attempting to ruffle it. This 
fet them on io many contrivances to plague and vex 
one another that as their proximity afforded them ſuch 


frequent opportunities of executing their malicious 


purpoles, 
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purpoſes, they ſcidom paſied one eaſy or quiet day 
together. | ; 

And this, reader and no other, is the cauſe of thoſe 
many inquietudes, which thou must have obterved to 
diuurb the repoſe of 10-ne married couples, who mi— 
Rake implacable hatre tor inditerence; for why thould 
Corvinus, who lives in a round of intrigue, and c- 
dom doth, and never willingly would, dally with his 
wife, endeavour to prevent her from the ſatisf tion 
of an intrigue in her turn? Why doth Camilla refuſe 
a more agreeable invitation abroad! only to expoſe 
her hutband at his own table at home. In fthort, to 
mention no more mitances, whence can all the quar- 
rels, and jealouſies, and jars proceed, in people who 
have no love for each other, unlets from that 0 le 
pation above mentioned, that deſire according to my 
Lady Betty Moith, of“ curing each other of a ſmile.“ 
We thought proper to give our reader a thort tate 
of the domcitic ſtate of our hero, the rather to flew 
him that Great Men are {abject to the Fune frailties 
and inconveniences in ordinary hle with Little Men, 


and that heroes are really of the ſame ſpecies with 


other human creatures, notwithſtanding all the pains 


they themſelves, or their flatterers, take to aſſert the 


contrary ; and that they differ chicily in the immen- 
ſity of their greatneis, or, as the vulgar erroneouſly 
call it, villainy. Now, therefore, that we may not 
dweli too long on low ſcenes, in a hi tory of this u- 
blime kind, we ſhall return to actions of a higher 
note, and more ſuitable to our purpoie. 

When the boy Hymen had, with his I:zhted torch, 
driven the boy Cupid out of doors; that is to ſay, in 
common phraſe, when the violence of Mr Will's paſ 
ſion (or rather appetite) for the chalte Lætitia began 
to abate, he returned to viſit his friend Hearifree, who 
was now 1n the libertics of the Fleet. and had appear 
ed to the commiſſion of bankruptcy aguinit him. Here 
he met with a more cold reception than he himſelf 
had apprehended. Fleartirce had long entertained ſu- 


ſpicions of Will, but thele ſuſpicions had from time to 


time been confounded with circumſtances, and princi- 
pally icaothered wich that amazing confidence, which 
| Was 
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was indeed the moſt ſtriking virtue in our hero. Hearts 
free was unwilling to condemn his friend without cer- 
tain evidence, and laid hold on- every probable ſem- 
blance to acquit him; but the propoſal made at his 
laſt viſit had fo totally blackened his character in this 
poor man's opinion, that it entirely fixed the waver- 
ing ſcale, and he no longer doubted but that our hero 
was one of the greatelt villains in the world. 

Circumſtances of great improbability often eſcape 
men who devour a | aun with greedy ears ; the rea 
der therefore cannot wonder that Heartfree, whole 
paſſions were lo variouſly concerned, firſt for the fide- 
lity, and lecondly for the ſafety of his wife; and 
laſily, who was ſo diſtracted with doubt concerning 
the conduct of his friend, ſhould at his firſt relation 
paſs unobierved the incident of his being committed 
to the boat by the captain oi the privater, which he 
had at the time of his telling ſo lamely accounted 
for: but now when Heartfree came to reflect on the 
whole, and with a high prepoſſeſſton againſt Wild, 
the abſurdity of this fact glared in his eyes, and 
ſtruck him in the molt ſenſible manner. At length a 
thought of great horror ſuggeſled itſelf to his imagi- 
nation, and this was, whether the whole was not A 
fiction; and Wild, who was, as he had learned from 
his own mouth, equal to any undertaking how black 
ſoever, had not ſpirited . robbed and murdered 
his wife. 

Intolerable as this bent on was, be not on» 
Iy turned it round, and examined it carefully in his 
own mind, but acquainted young Friendly with it 
at their next interview. Friendly, who deteſted 
Wild, (from that envy, probably, with which theſe 
GREAT CHaRacT:tks naturally inſpire low fellows), 
encouraged thelc ſuſpicions 16 much, that Heartfree 
relolved to attach our hero, and carry him before a 
magiſtrate. 

This reſolution had been ſometime taken, and 
Friendly, with a warrant and a conſtable, had with 
the utmoſt diligence, ſearched ſeveral days for cur 
hero; but whether it was that, in eompliance with 
modern cuſtom, he had retired to ſpend the honey- 

2 moon 
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moon with his bride, the only moon indeed in which 
it is faſhionable or cultoinary tor the married parties 
to have any correſpondence with each other; or per- 
haps his habitation might, tor particular reatons, be 
uſually kept a fecret : like thoſe of ſome few Great 
Men, whom unfortunately the law hath left out of 
that reaſonable as well as honourable proviſion, which 
it hath made for the ſecurny of the perſons ot other 
Great Men, 
But Wild reſolved to perform works of ſuperero- 
gation in the way of honour; and though no hero is 
obliged to anſwer the challenge of my Lord Chief 
Juſtice, or indeed of any other magiſtrate; but may 
with unblemithed reputation flide away from it - Fet 
ſuch was the bravery, fuch the greatneis, the m: igna- 
nimity of Wild, that 1 ze appeared in perſon to it. 
Indeed Envy may ſay one thing, which mar leiſen 
the glory of this action, namely, that the ſaid Mr 
Wild knew nothing of the {aid warrant cr challenge; 
and as thou mayſt be atfured, reader, that the mali- 
cious fury will omit nothing which can any ways fully 
ſo great a character, io the hath endeavoured to ac- 
count for this ſecond viſit of our hero to his friend 
Heartfree from a very ditferent motive, than that uf 
aſſerting his own innocence. | 


. | 

Mr Wild, wuith unprecedented generofity, tifi's + 

friend Heartfree, and the ungratejul recepti;n he 
met with. 


T hath been ſaid then, that Mr Wild, not being 

able, on the ſtricteſt examination, to find in a cer- 
tain ſpot of human nature called his own heart, the 
leaſt grain of that pitiful low quality called Hone:ty, 
had reſolved, perhaps, a little too generally, that 
there was no ſuch thing. He therctore imputed the 
re/olution with which Mr Rearcfree had fo politively 
refuted to concern himſelf in murder, either to a f. ar 
ct bloodying his hands, or the appreheafton vt : 
gho!c, or leit he ſhould make an additional crack 
in that excellent book called, God's Revenge agiuinit 
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Murder; and donbted not but he would (at leaft in 
his pre ſent neceſſity) agree without {cruple to a ſimple 
r:;bbery, eſpeciully where any confiderable booty 
frcult be propoſed, and the ſafety of the attack 
Flanfibly made appear: which, if he could prevail 
en him to undertake, he wonld immediately get him 
impeached, convicted, and hanged. He no tooner 
therefore had diſcharged his dutics to Hymen, and 
heurd that Ficartirce had procured himfelt the liber- 
ties of the Fleet, than he reſolved to viſit him, and to 
propoſe a robbery with all the allurements of profit, 
enſe, and ſafety. | | 
This propoſal was no ſooner made, than it was 
anſwered by Heartfree in the following manner: 
1 might have hoped the anſwer which I gare 
© to your former advice would have prevented me 
from the danger of receiving a ſecond affront of 
this kind: an affront I call it, and ſurely if it 
* be ſo to call a man a villain, it can be no leis to 
* ſhew him you ſuppoſe him one. Indeed, it may be 
wondered, how any man can arrive at the bold- 
neſs, I may ſay unpudence, of firit making ſuch an 
overture to another; ſurely, it is ſeldom done, un- 
leſs to thoſe who hae previouſly betrayed ſome 
ſymptoms of their own baſeneſs. If I have there- 
fore ſhewn you any ſuch, theſe inſults are more 
* pardonable ; but I aſſure you, it ſuch appear, they 
* diicharge all their malignance outwardly, and re- 
© fle& not even a ſhadow within; for to me batencts 
ſeems inconſiſtent with this rule: Os Dot G No 
© OTHER PERSON AN INJURY FROM ANY Mo- 
© T!yE, OR ON ANY CONSIDERATION WHATEVER, 
This, Sir, is the rule by which I ara determined 
to walk, nor can that man juſtify diſbelieving 
me, who will not own he wutks not by it him- 
ſelf. But whether it be allowed to me or no, or 
whether I fee] the good effects of its being practiſed 
by others, I am reſolved to maintain it: tor furely 
no man can reap a benefit from my puriuing it 
equal to the comfort I myielt enjoy; for what 
2 riviſhing thonght! how replete with ecitry 
muſt the conſideration be, that Almighty Good- 
* nets 
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neſs is by its own nature engaged to reward me! 
How indiiferent mu't ſuch a periuaſion make a man 
to all the occurences of this lite! What triflc3 
* malt he repre'eut to himielt both the enjoy;nents 
© aud the allitions of this world! Flow catily mut 
© he acquieice under mitling che former, and how 
s paticatly will he tub: nit to che latter, who is con- 
« viaced thit his failing of x tranitory imperfeck 
© reward here, is a mo! | certaia arzil.ucnt of his ob- 
« 
6 


taining one permanent and compleat hereatter ! 

Dot thou then think, thou little, paultry, mean 
* animal, (with ſuch lungnage did he treat our tr ny 
great man) that I will forego ſuch comfortable c 
pectations for any pitiful reward which thou can't 
tugzeit or promiſe to me; tor that ſordid lucr: 
for which all pains aud bow are undertaken by 
the induſtrious, and all barbarities and wnguitics 
committed by the vile; for a worthle(s acquilition 
which, ſuch as thou art, can potie:s, can give, or 
can take away?” The former part of this ſpeec'r 
occaſioned much yawnin,s in our hero, but the latter 
rouled his anger; and he was collecting his rage ty 
anſwer, when Friendly and the conſtable, who hal 
been ſum noned by Heurtfree, on Will's felt appear- 
ance, entered the room, and ſeiged the great man juk 
as his wrath was buriting from his lips. 

The dialogue which no ealue.l, is not wort re- 
lating; Wil4 was ſoon acquainted with the reuſon cf 
this rough treatment, and preſently conveyed before 
4 magittrate. 

Notwithſtanding the doubts raised by Mr Wud's 
luwyer on his examinat! on, he infiiting that the 
proceeding was improper; tor that a [I rit de ilomine 
replegiands ſhould iſſue, and on the return of that 
a Captas in Hit hernam, the juſtice inclined to com- 
mitment, fo thit Wild was driven to other me- 
thods for his detence. He therefore acquainted the 
Juſtice, that there was a young man likewite wita 
hin in the boat, and begged that he might be ſent 
for, which requet was accordingly g zraated, and the 
fai chful Achates (Mr Fire blood) was ioon pro-tuce.l 
to bear teitimony for his a, WHICH he did with 
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ſo much becoming zeal, and went through his exa- 
mination with ſuch coherence (though he was forced 
to collect his evidence from the hints given him by 
Wild in the preience of the Juſtice and the accuſers), 
that as here was direct evidence againſt mere pre- 
ſumption, our hero was molt honourably acquitted, 
and poor Heartfree was charged by the Juſtice, the 
audience, and all others, who afterwards heard the 
ftory, with the blackeſt ingratitude, in attempting to 
take away the life of a man, to whom he had ſuch 
eminent obligations. 

Leſt fo vaſt an effort of friendſhip as this of Fire- 
blood's ſhould too violently ſurpriſe the reader in this 
degenerate age; it may be proper to inform him, 
that betide the tics of engagement in the ſame em- 
ploy, another nearer and ttronger alliance ſubſiſted 
between our hero and this youth, which latter was 
jult departed from the arms of the lovely Lætitia, 
when he received her huſband's meſſage : an inſtance 
which may allo ſerve to juſtify thoſe ſtrict intercourſes 
of love and acquaintance, which ſo commonly ſubſiſt 
in modern hiſtory between the huſband and gallant, 
diſplaying the vaſt force of friendſhip, contracted by 
this more honourable than legal. alliance, which is 
thought to be at preſent one of the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
amity between great men, and the molt reputable as 
well as eaſy way to their favour, ES 

Four months had now paſſed ſince Heartfree's fir ſt 
confinement, and his affairs had begun to wear a 
more benign aſpect; but they were a good deal in- 
jured by this attempt on Wild (ſo dangerous is any 
attack on a GREAT Man), ſeveral of his neighbours, 
and particularly one or two of his own trade, indu- 
ſtriouſly endeavouring, from their bitter animoſity 
againſt ſuch kind of iniquity, to ſpread and exagge- 
rate his ingratitude as much as poſſible; not in the 
leaſt ſcrupling, in the violent ardour of their indi g- 
nation, to add ſome ſmall circumſtances of their own 
knowledge of the many obligations conferred on 
Heartfree by Wild. To all theſe ſcandals he quietly 
ſubmitted, comforting himſelf in the conſciouſneſs . 
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his own innocence, and cenfiding in the ſure friend 


of juſtice to acquit Jum, 


„ 
A feheme fo doeply lid, that it ſhames all tle pr Wien 


of this cur age; with ier n and [ub-i, Zreſſicu. 


T 7 L LD having now, to the hatred he bore Heart- 
\ fre2 on account of thoſe inſaries he had dong 
hin, an addition ſpur from this injury received (tor 
ſo it appeared to h:m, who, no more than the Mold 
ignorant, conf tered he * truly he deierved it), app! ie | 
his utmolt indultry to neco. pan the rum or ene 
whole very name iounded odious in his ers when, 
Iuckity, a ſcheine aroie in his inmzination, whic 1 
not only promiſed to effet it dende but {wich 
Pp: zaſe l him mot) by means of the miſchict lie hall 

already done him; and which woull at once lond hin 
with the imputation of ha wing computted hint he 
himſelf had done to him, an would bring on him the 
ſevereſt punithment for a fact, of which he was ner 
only innocent, but had already fa greatly ſuflered bs. 

And this was no other than to che inge him with ha- 
ving conveyed away his wife, with his 110i valuable 
effects, in order to defraud ls creditors. 

He no ſoon-r itarted this rhonght than he imme— 
diately retolved on putting it in exccution. Vhiur 
remained to contider was only the Pnzmodo, and the 
perlen or tool to be employ; ed ; tor the ſage of the 
world differs irom that in Drury-Lane Princip ally in 
this; that whereas, on the latter, the hero, or clic 
figure, is almo't continually before your eyes, Mili! 
the under-actors are not ſeen above once in an even- 
mg ; now, on the former, the nero, or Freut man, 
is alw ays behind the curcaia, and ſeldom or never ap- 
pers, or doth 7 Ling in luis 9211 * 2rion. He der! 
indeed, in this Grau e rathce pertorin the 

ard of the es ant do! l nitradthe weil-dretied 
fiieures, who are ſtrutting in pablic on the ſtage, whit 
to fay and do. To by the truth, a puppet-thow will 
illuſlrate our meaning beiter, where It is the mutter 
ol the hoe (the great nan he dunces und INGLS 


1 every 
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every thing; whether it be the king of bruſcovy, or 
whatever other potentate, alias puppet, which we be- 
hold on the ſtage; but he himielt witely keeps out 
oi ſight; tor mould he once appear, the whole mo- 
tun wonld be at an end. Not that any one is igno- 
rant of his being there, or ſuppoſes that the puppe's 
are not mere Ricks of wood, and he himielf the ſole 
mover; but as this (though every one knows it) doth 
rot appear viſibly, 7. ec, to their eyes, no one is atha- 
med of conſenting to be impoſed upon; of helping on 
the Drama, by calling the leveral {ticks or puppets by 
ine names which the maiter hath allotted to them, 
41 0 by aſſig ning to each the character which the Great 
Man is -Jeaied they fkail move in, or Father in Which 
ho himlelt is pleaſed to move them, 

It weulll be to ſuppoſe thee, gewle reader, one of 
ay ry little KNCW ledge | in this w orld, to imagine thou 
Lt never ſeen ſome of theſe puppet-ſhows, which 
ere ſo frequently acted on the great ſtage : but thongh 

thou ſhouldſt have refided all thy days in thoie remote 
parts of this ifland, which great men ſeldom viſit ; 
yet, if thou haſt any penetration, thou mult have had 
10me occaſions to auniire both the ſolemnity of coun- 
tenance in the actor, and the gravity in the ſpectator, 
vhile ſome of thoſe furces are carried on, which are 
aced almolt daily in every village in the kingdom. 
lle muſt have a very deſpicable opinion of mankind 
indesd, who can conceive them to be mpoicd on as 
Glen as they appear to be ſo. The truth is, they 
are in the tame ſituation with the readers of Ro- 
mances; who, though they know the whole to be one 
entire fiction, nevertheleſs agree to be decerved ; and 
a5 theſe find amuſement, ſo do the others find eaſe 
and convenience in this concurrence. But this being 
a ſub-dizreition, I return to my digreſſion. 

A Great Man ought to do his beſinef by others ; 
to employ hands, as we have before ſaid, to his pur- 
poles, aud keep himiclt as much behind the curtain 
as potlible: and though it muſt he acknowledged that 
ws very great men, hole numes will be both re— 
corded in hl ry, aid, in thee latter times, come 
forth hole a the itage, and did hack and hew, 

and 
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and lay each other molt cruelly open to the diverſion 

of the ſpectators ; yet this mutt be mentioned rather 
as an example of avoidance than imitation, and is to 
be aſcribed to the number of thoſe inſtances which 
ſerve to evince the truth of theſe maxims : Nemo mor- 
talium omnibus h:ris fapit. Ira furor brevis eſt, &c. 


C HA FP. MM 
New mnſoances Friendly fully. 


O return to my hiſtory, which, having reſted 
itſelf a little, is now ready to proceed on its 
journey: Fireblood was the perſon choſen by Wild 
tor this ſervice. He had, on a late occaſion, expe- 
rienced the talents of this youth for a good round 
perjury. He inunediately, therefore, found him out, 
and propoſed it to him; hen receiving his inſtant. 
aſtent, they conſulted together, and ſoon framed an 
evidence, which, being communicated to one of the 
moſt bitter and ſevere creditors of Heartfree, by him 
laid before a magiltrate, and atteſted by the oath of 
Fireblood, the Justice granted his warrant ; and Heart- 
free was accordingly apprehended and brought be- 
fore him. | 
When the officers came for this poor worked, they 
found him meanly diverting himſelf with his little 
children, the younger of whorm fat on his knees, and 
the elder was playing at a little diſtance from him 
with Friendly. One of the officers, who was a very 
ood ſort of man, but one very laudably fevere m 
Bis o office, after acquainting Heartfree with his errand, 
bade him come along and be d—d, and leave thoſe 
little baſtards, for ſo, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed they were, 
for a legacy to the pariſh, Heartfree was much ſur- 

priſed at hearing there was a warrant for felon 
again him; but he thewed 1-15 concern than Friendly 
did in his — 'e. The elder danghter, when 
the faw the officer lay hold on her facher, immedt- 
ately quitted her play, and running to him, and 
buriting | into tears, cry d out: © You chill not hurt 
poor Papa,” One of the other ruſſiaus ofFered to take 
the little oa? e rudely frym his kues; but He wifree 
ſraried 
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ſtarted up, and, catching the fellow by the collar, 
daſhed his head ſo violently again!t the wall, thr, 
had he had any brains, he might poſſibly have loit 
them by the blow. 

The officer, like moſt of thoſe heroic ſpirits who 
iniu)t men in adverſity, had ſome prudence mixt with 
hs 7e:l for juſtice. Seeing, therefore, this rough 
treatment of his companion, he began to puriue more 
gentle methods, and very civilly defired Mr Heart- 
tree to go with him, ſecing he was an officer, and 
oh Jiged to execute his warrant ; that he was. ſor ry for 
his misfortune, and hope he woukl be acquitted, 
The other aniwered, he thould patiently ſubmit to 
the laws of his country, and would attend him whi- 
ther he was ordered to conduct him: then, taking 
Leave of his children with a tender kiis, he recom- 
mended them to the care ot Friendly; who promiſed 
to fee them fafe home, and then to attend hun at the 
Juitice's, whoſe name and abode he had learnt of the 
conltable. 

Friendly arrived at the magiſtrate" + houſe juſt as 

nat gentleman had ſigned the Mittimus againlt * 
friend for the evidence of Fireblood was fo clex 
and ſtrong, and the Juſtice was io incenſed *. 5 
Heartfree, and ſo convinced of his guilt, that he 
would hardly hear him ſpeak in his own defence, 
which the reader, perhaps, when he hears the evi- 
dence againit him, will be leis inclined to cenſure : 
For this witneſs depoſed, * that he had been, by 

« Heartfree himſelf, employ ed to carry the orders of 
embezling to Wild, in order to be delivered to 
his wife; that he had been afterwards preſent with 

Vild and her at the mn, when they took coach 
tor Harwich, where {he thewed him the catket 
* of jewels, and deſired him to teil her haſbansl, 
that ſhe had fully executed his command; and this 
he {wore to hiuve been done after EBeartfree had no- 
tice of the commitlion; and, in order to bring it 
within that time, Fireblcod, as well as Wild, twore 
that Mrs Heartiree lay ſeveral days concealed. at 
Wild's kcute before her departure tor Holland.“ 


Wen 
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When Friendly found the Juſtice obdurate, and 
that all he could ſay had no effect, nor was it any 
way poſſible for Heartfree to eſcape being committed 
to Newgate, he reſolved to accompany him thither : 
where, when they arrived, the turnkey would have 
confined Heartfree (he having no money) amongſt 
the common felons ; but Friendly would not permit 
it, and advanced every ſhilling he had in his pocket, 
to procure a room in the Prets-Yard for his friend, 
which, indeed, through the kumanity of the keeper, 
he did at a cheap rate. TD 

They ſpent that day together, and, in the even- 
ing, the priſoner diimiſſed his friend, deſiring him, 
alter many thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted 
on his account. I know not,“ ſays he, how far the 
* malice of my enemy may prevail; but whatever my 
* ſufferings are, I am convinced my innocence will 
© ſomewhere be rewarded. If, therefore, any fatal 
accident {hould happen to me, (for he who is in the 
hands of perjury, may apprehend the worſt), my 
dear Friendly, be a father to my poor children,” 
at which words the tears guſhed from his eyes. 'The 
other begged him not to admit any ſuch apprehen- 
ſions; for that he would employ his utmoſt diligence 
in his ſervice, and doubted not but to ſubvert any 
villainous deſign laid for his deſtruction, and to make 
his innocence appear to the world as white as it was 
in his opinion. | 

We cannot help mentioning a circumſtance here, 
though we doubt it will appear very unnatural and 
incredible to our reader; which is, that notwith- 
ſtanding the former character and behaviour of Heart- 
free, this ſtory of his embezzling was ſo far from fur- 
priſing his neighbours, that many of them declared 
they expected no better from him. Some were aſſured 
he could pay forty fillings in the pound, if he 
would. Others had overheard hints formerly paſs 
between him and Mrs Heartfree, which had given 
them ſuſpicions. And, what is mott aſtoniſhing of 
all is, that many of thoſe who had before cenſured 
him for an extravagant heedleſs fool, now no _ $ 

| >. 
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confidently abuſed him for a cunning, tricking, ava- 
ricious * E. 


C-H 4A FP. M8. 
Something crrcorning Fireblood ar ieh will ſurpriſe ; 


und /umecxhat touching 'ne 5f the Miſs Snaps, which 
evill greatly concern the reader, 


OWEVER, notwithſtanding all theſe cenſurcs 

H abroad, and in deſpight ot all his misfortuncs 
at home, He: artfree in New gate enjoyed a quiet, un- 
diturbed repoſe ; while our hero, nobly difdaining 
reit, lay ſleep lefs all nil ght; partiy from the appre- 
* of Mrs Heurtſree s return before he had exe- 
cuted his ſcheme; and partly from a ſuſpicion leſt 
Fireblood ſhouid betray him ; of whoſe infidelity he 
bad, nevertheleſs, no other — to maintain any 
fear, but from his knowing him to be an accomplith- 
ed raſcal, as the vulgar term it, a complete Gzear 
Max, in our language. And, indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, theſe doubts were not without ſome foundation 
for the very ſame thought unluckily entered the head 
of that noble youth, who conſidered, whether he 
might not pothbly ſell himſelf for ſome advantage to 


the other ſide, as he had yet no promiſe from Wild ; 


but this was, by the ſagacity of the latter, prevented 
in the morning with a profuſion of promiſes, which 
ſhewed him to be of the mott generous temper in the 
world, with which Fireblood was extremely well fi- 
tisfied; and made uſe of ſo many proteſtations of his 
faithfulneſs, that he convinced Wild of the juſtice of 
his ſuſpicions. 

At this time an l happened, which, though 
it did not immediately affect our hero, we cannot 
avoid rekiting, as it occaſioned great confuſion in his 
family, as well as in the family of Snap. It is in- 
deed, a calamity highly to be lamented, when it ſtains 


untainted blood, and happens to an honourable houfe. 


An injury never to be repaired. A blot never to be 
wiped out. A ſore never to be healed. To detain 
my reader no longer: Miis Theodolia Snap was now 
ſafely delivered of a male-iafant, the product of an 

Amour 


| 


* 
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amour which that beautiful (O that I could ſay, vir- 


tuous) creature had with the Count. 


Mr Wild and his lady were at breakfaſt, when 
Nr Sn: WP, with all the agonies of detpuir both in his 


voice and countenance, brought them this nclancholy 


news. Our hero, who had (as we have ſaid) wonder- 
ful good nature when his greutneſs or intereſt was not 
concerned, inſtead of reviling his ſi ter-in law, aſked 
with a ſmmile: Who was the father?“ But the 
chatte Lætitia, (we repeat the challe, for well did 
fe now deſerve thut epithet), received it in another 
manner. She feli into the utinolt fury at the relu- 
tion, reviled her liter in the bitterelt terms, and 


_ vowed the would never fee nor ſ enk to her more. 


Then burſt into tears, and lamented over her father, 
that ſuch diſhomour ſhould ever happen to him and 
berſelf. At length ſhe fell ſeverely on her huſhand, 

for the light tr eatment which he gave this fatal acci- 


Cent. She told him, he was unworthy of the hononr 


he enjoyed, of marrying into a chaile family, That 
ſhe looked on it as an affront to her virtue. That if 
he had marrie:l one of the naughty huſſies of the 
ten, he could have behaved to her in no other man- 

er. She concluded, with deſiring her father to make 


an example of the flut, and to tura her out of doors; 
for that the would not otherwiic enter his houſe, be— 


wg reſolved never to ſet her foot within the {anc 


threſhold with the trollop, whom lh2 detelted to inuch 


the more, becauic (which was perhaps true) ſhe was 


her own fiiter. 


So violent, and indeed fo ontragious was this chaſde 
lady's love of virtue, that the could not forgive a n- 
gle tip (indeed the only one Theodoſia had ever made 
in has own fitter, in a filter who loved her, and to 
whom fhe owed a thouſand obligations. 

Ferhaps the ſeverity of Mr Snap, Ho greatly 
felt the injury done to the honour of his fanuly, would 
have rclcnt: ed, had not the parith-officers been ex- 
tremely preſſing on this occaſion, and, for want ot le- 

nrity, conve) ed the unh. appy young hdy to a place, 
the name of which, for the honour "of the Snaps, 
whom our hero was fo nearly allied, we bury in Gr: 

h Is 
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nal oblivion; where ſhe ſuffered ſo much correction 
for her crime, that the good-natured reader of the 
male-kind may be mclined to compaſſionate her, at 
leaſt to imagine the was ſufficiently punithed for a 
fault, which, with ſubmifſioa to the chaſte Lætitia, 
and all other ſtrictly virtuous ladies, it thould be ei- 
ther leis criminal in a woman to commit, or more ſo 
in a man to ſolicit her to it. 

But to return to our hero, who was a living and 
ſtrong inſtance, that human greatneſs and happinets 
are not always inſeparable. He was under a conti- 
nual alarm of frights, and fears, and jealouſies. He 
thought every man he beheld wore à knife for his 
throat, and a pair of ſciſſars for his purſe. As for 
his own gang particularly, he was thoroughly con- 
vinced there was not a fingle man among them, who 
would not, for the value of five thillings, bring 
him to the gallows. Theſe apprehenſions ſo con- 
_ Rantly broke his reſt, and kept him ſo aſſiduouſly on 
his guard, to fruſtrate and circumvent any deſigns 
which might be forming againſt him; that his con- 
dition, to any other than the glorious eye of ambi- 
tion, might ſeem rather deplorable, than the objea 
of envy or deſire. | 


Ca AF. ANF. 

In which our hero mates a ſpeech avell worthy to be ce- 
lebrated ; and the behaviour of une of the gang perhajs 

more unnatural than any other part of this liffory. 
HERE was in the gang a man named Blue- 
| ſkin; one of thoſe merchants who trade in dead 
oxen, ſheep, Cc. in thort, what the vulgar call a 
Butcher. "This gentleman had two qualities of a great 
man, vig. undaunted courage, and an abſolute con- 
tempt of thoſe ridiculous diſtinctions of Meum and 
Tuum, which would cauſe endleſs diſputes, did not the 
law happily decide them by converting both into 
Suum. The common form of exchangmg property 
by trade ſeemed to him too tedious ; he therefore re- 
ſolved to quit the mercantile profeſſion, and, falling 
acquainted with ſome of Mr Will's people, he pro- 
I | 5 vided 
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vided himfelf with arms, and enliſted of the gang. In 
which he behaved for ſome time with great decency 
and order, and ſubmitted to accept iuch ſhure of the 
booty with the reft, as our hero allotted him. 

But this ſubſerviency agreed ill wich his temper; 
for we thould have before remembered a third heroic 
quality, namely, ambition, which was no inconfider- 
able part of his compoſition z one day, therefore, 
having robbed a gentleman at Windſor of a gold- 
watch, which, on its being advertiied in the news- 

aper, with a confiderable reward, was demanded of 
him by Wild, he peremptorily refuſed to deliver it. 
How, Mr Blueſkin! “ ſays Wild,” you will not 
deliver the watch? © No, Mr W ind, anſwered he.; 
[ have taken it, and will keep it; or, if I ditpole 1 
it, I will diſpoſe of it myſelt, and keep the money 
for which I ſell it.“ Sure,” repiied Wild, © you have 
not the aſſurance to pretend you have any property 
or right in this watch ?* I am certain, returned 
Blueſkin, whether I have any right in it or no, you 

can prove none. © I will undertake,” cries the other, 
to thew I have an abſolute right to it, and that 
by the laws of our gang, of which I am providen- 
tially at the head, „ I know not who put you at 
the head of it, cries Blueſkin; but thole was did, 
certainly did it for thew own good, thut you might 
conduct them the better in their robberics, inform 
© them of the richeit booties, prevent ſurpriſes, pack 
« juries, bribe evidence, and ſo contribute to their 
benefit and ſafety; and not to convert all their 
labour and hazard to your own benefit and ad- 
vantage.“ © You are greatly mi.iaten, Sir, aniwercd 
Wild; “ you are talking of a legal fociety, where 
the chief magiſtrate is always choſen for the pu- 
blic good, which, as we fee in all the legal ſocieties 
of the world, he conitantly contults, daily contci- 
buting, by his ſuperior ſkill, to their proſperity, 
and not facrificing their good to his own wealih, 
or pleaſure, or humour; but in an illegal foeiety 

or gang, as this of ours, it is otherwiie; for who 
would be at the head of a gang, unlcis for his own 
Vor. V. N in- 
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intereſt? And withont a head, you know, you 
cannot ſubſiſt. Nothing but a head, and obedience 
to that head, can preſerve a gang a moment from 
deſtruction. It is abſolutely better for you to con- 
tent yourſelves with a moderate reward, and enjoy 
that in ſafety at the depoſal of your chief, than 
to engroſs the whole with the hazard to which you 
will be liable without his protection. And ſurely, 
there is none in the whole gang, who hath lets 
reaſon to complain than you; you have taſted of 
my favours; witneſs that piece of ribbon you wear 
in your hat, with which I dubbed you captain — 

Therefore, pray captain, deliver the watch. g 
D- n your cajoling,' ſays Blueikin: Do you think 
I value myſelf on this bit of ribbon, which I could 
have bought myſelf for ſixpence, and have worn 
without your leave? Do you imagine I think my- 
ſelf a captain, becauſe you, whom I know not em- 
powered to make one, call me 10? ihe name of 
captain, is but a ſhadow : the men and the ſalary 
are the . ſubſtance: and I am not to be bubbled 
with a ſhadow. I will be called captain no lon- 
ger, and he who flatters me by that name, I thall 
think affronts me, and I will knock him down, I 
aſſure you.” Did ever man talk fo unreaſon- 
ably ?” cries Wild. Are you not reſpected as a 
captain by the whole gang ſince my dubbing you 
ſo! But it is the ſhadow only, it feems; and you 
will knock a man down for affronting you, who 
calls you captain! Might not a man as reaſonably 
tell a miniſter of ſtate: * Sir, you have given me the 
ſhadow only. The ribbon or the banble, that you 
gave me, implies that I have either ſfignalized my- 
ſelf, by ſome great action, for the benefit and glo- 
ry of my country; or at leaſt that I am deſcend- 
ed from thoſe who have done ſo. I know myſelf 
to be a ſcoundre!, and ſo have been thote few an- 
ceſtors I can remember, or have ever heard of. 


Therefore I am reſolved to knock the firit man down, 


who calls me Sir, or Right honourable.” But all 
eat and wiſe men think themſelves ſufficiently 
repaid by whit procures them honcur and pre- 
| . cedence 
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* cedence in the gang, without enquiring into ſub- 
* ſtance; nay, if a title, or a feather, be equal to 
_ © this purpoſe, they are ſubſtance, and not mere 
* ſhadows. But I have not time to argue with you 
at preſent; ſo give me the watch without any 
more deliberation.” I am no more a friend to 
deliberation than yourtclf,” aniwered Blueikin, 
and fo I tell you once for all, by G— I never will 
give you the watch, no, nor will I ever here- 
after ſurrender any part of my booty, I won 
it, and I will wear it. Take your piitols your- 
felt, and go out on the highway, and don't 
lazily think to fatten yourſelf with the dangers 
and pains of other people.“ At which words he 
deparied in a fierce mood, and repaired to the tavern 
uled by the gang, where he had appointed to meet 
ſome ot his acquaintance, whom he informed of what 
had palled between him and Wild, and advited them 
all to follow his example; which they all readi'y 
agreed to, and Mr Will's d—tion was the univerſal 
toaſt; in drinking bumpers to which they had finiſhied 
. large bowl of punch, when a conitable, with a nu- 
merous attendance, and Wild at their head, entered 
the room, and ſeized on Blueſkin, whom his compa- 
nions, when they faw our hero, did not dare attempt 
to reſcue. The watch was found upon him, which, 
together with Wild's information, was more than 
fuſcient to commit him to New gate. | 
In the evening, Wild, and the reſt of thoſe who 
had been drinking with Bluekin, met at the tavern, 
where nothing was to be ſeen but the protoundett 
ſubmiſſion to their leader. They vilified and abuſed 
Blueſkin as much as they had before abuſed our hero, 
and now repeated the fame toait, only changing the 
name of Wild into that of Blueſkin- All agreeing 
with Wild, that the watch found in his pocket, and 
which muſt be a fatal evidence againſt him, was a 

paſt judgment on his diſobedience and revolt. 

Thus did this Great Man, by a reſolute and time- 
ly example (for he went directly to the juſtice when 
Blueſkin left him) . one of the moſt dangerous 
2 Con- 
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conſpiracies which could poſſibly ariſe in a gang; 
and which, had it been permitted one day's growth, 
would mevitably have ended in his deſtruction ; fo 
much doth it behove all great men to be eternally 
on their guard, and expeditious m the execution 
of their purpoſes; while none but the weak and 
honeſt can induige themſelves in remiſinets or repoſe. 
The Achates, Fireb!cod, had been preſent at both 
theſe meetings; but t hough he had a little too haſtily 
_ concurred in curſing his friend, and in vowing his 
perdition; yet now he fiw all that ſcheme diffolve 2d, 
he returned to his integrity; of which he gave an 
inconteſtable proof, by informing Wild of the mea- 
fares which had been concerted againſt him. In 
which, he faid, he had pretended to acquieſce, in or- 
der the better to betray them ; but this, as he after- 
wards confeſſed on his death. bed, at Tyburn, was 
only a copy of his countenance; for that he was, at 
that time, as ſincere and hearty | in his oppoſition to 
Wild as any of his companions. 
Our hero received Fireblood's information with a 
very placid countenance. He ſaid, as the gang had 
ſeen their errors, and repented, nothing was more 
Noble than forgiveneſs. But though he was pleaſed 
modeſtly to aſeribe this to his lenity, it really aroſe 
from much more noble and political principles. He 
conſidered that it would be dangerous to attempt the 
puniſhment of ſo many; beſides, he flattered himſelf 
that fear would keep them in order; and indeed 
Fireblood had told him nothing more than he knew 
before, viz. that they were all complete Prigs, whom 
he was to govern by their fears, and in whom 
he was to place no more confidence than was neceſ- 
| fary, and to watch them with the utmoſt cantion and 
circumſpection; for a rogue, he wiſely ſaid, like gun- 
powder, muſt be uſed with caution ; ſince both are 
altogether as liable to blow up the party hiniſelf who 
_ uſes them, as to execute his miſchievous purpoſe 
againſt ſome other perſon or animal. 
Ve will now repair to Newzate, it being the 
place where moſt of the great men of this hiſtory are 
| haſtening 
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haſtening as faſt as poſſible; and to confeſs the truth ” 
it & a caſtle very far from being an improper, or 
miſbecoming habitation for any great man what- 
ever. And as this ſcene will continue during the re- 
fidue of our hiſtory, we ſhal open it with a new 
book; and ſhall, therefore, take this opportunity of. 
cloſing our third. | 
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A fentin. ent of the Ordinary's, av — to be auritten in 
letters of geld: a very extraordinary inſtance of felly 


in Friendly; and a dreadful accident aulich beſcl 
our hers, 


EARTFREE had not been long i in Newgate 

before his frequent converſation with his chil- 
dren, and other inſtances ct a good heart, which be- 
trayed themſelves in his actions and converlation, 
created an opinion in all about him, that he was one 
of the ſillieſt fellows in the univerſe. The Ordinary 
himſelf. a very ſagacious, as well as very worthy per- 
ſon, declared, that he was a curſed rogue, but no con- 
jurer. 

What indeed might induce the former, i. e. the 
roguith part of this opinion, in the Ordinar y. was a 
wicked fentiment which Heartfree one day diſcloſed in 
converſation, and which we, who are truly orthodox, 
will not pretend to juſtify, that he believed a ſincere 
Turk would be ſaved.“ To this the good man, with 
becoming Zeal and indio nation, a anſwered, I know not 


What 
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* what may become of a ſincere Turk, but if ths be 
your perſuaſion, I pronounce it impotltble you thould 
+ be ſaved. No, Sir, ſo far from a ſincere Turk's 
* being within the pale of ſalvation, neither will any 


i ſincere Preſbyterian, Anabaptiit, nor — what · 


ever, be ſaved.” 


But neither did the one or the other part of this 
character prevail on Friendly to abandon his old ma- 
ter. He ſpent his whole time with him, except only 
thoſe hours when he was abient for his ſake, in pro- 
curing evidence for him againſt his trial, which was 
now thortly to come on. Indeed this young man was 
the only comfort, beſides a clear conſcience, and the 
hopes beyond the grave, which this poor wretch had; 
for the ligkt of his children was like one of thoſe 
alluring pleatures which mea in ſome diſeaſes indulge 
themſelves often fatally in, which at once flatter and 
heighten their malady. 

Friendly being one day preſent while Heartfree 
was, with tears in his eyes, embracing his eldett 

daughter, and lamenting the hard fate to which he 
feared he thould be obliged to leave her, ſpoke to him 
thus. * I have long obſerved with admiration the 
* magnanimity with which you go thro' your own 

misfortunes, and the ſteady conntenance with which 
you look on death. I have obſerved that all your 
agonies ariſe from the thoughts of parting with 
your children, and of leaving them in a diſtreſs'd 
condition: now, though I hope all your fears will 
prove ill- grounded; yet, that I may relieve you as 
much as poilble from them, be aſlured, that as 
nothing can give me more real miſery, than to ob- 
ſerve ſo tender and loving a concern in a maſter, 
to whoſe goodneſs I owe to many obligations, and 
whom I ſo ſincerely love, ſo nothing can afford me 
equal pleaſure with my contributing to leiſen or to 
remove it. Be convinced, therefore, if you can 
place any confidence in my promiſe, that I will em- 
ploy my little fortune, which you know to be not 
entirely inconſiderable, in the ſupport of this your 
little family. Should any misfortune, which [ pray 
heaven avert, happen to you before you have better 

provided for theſe little ones, I will be myſelf chein 


father, 
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man exemplified ſo uncommon an height of friend- 
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* father, nor ſhall either of them ever know diſtreſs, 
© if it be any way in my power to prevent it. Your 
* younger daughter I will provide for, and, as for my 
* little prattler, your eder, as I never yet thought 


of any woman for a wife, I will receive her as ſuch 


* at your hands; nor will I ever relinquiſh her for 
* another.” Heartfree flew to his friend, and em- 
braced him with raptures of acknowledgment. He 


vowed to him that he had eaſed every anxious thought 


of his mind but one, and that he mutt carry with him 


out of the world. O Friendly,” (cried he) * it is my 


concern for that beſt of women, whom I hate my- 
* ſelf for having ever cenſured in my opmion. O 
Friendly, thou didit know her goodneſs, yet, ſure, 
© her perfect character none but myſelf was ever ac- 


_ © quainted. with. She had every perfection both of 


mind and body, which Heaven hath indulged to 
© her whole ſex, and poſſeſſed all in a higher exce!- 


_ © lence than Nature ever indulged to another in any 


* ſingle virtue. Can I bear the loſs of ſuch a wo+ 
man? Can I bear the apprehenſions of what miſ- 
* chiefs that villain may have done to her, of which 
death is perhaps the lighteit? Friendly gently 


- interrupted him as ſoon as he ſaw any opportunity, 


endeavouring to comfort him on this head likewiſe, 
by magnifying every circumſtance which could poſ- 
fibly afford any hope of his ſeeing her again. 

By this kind of behaviour, in which the young 


ſhip, he had ſoon obtained in the caſtle the character 
of as odd and filly a fellew :s his maſter. Indeed; 


they were both the by-word, laughing-ſtock, and 
. contempt of the whole place. 


The ſeſſions now came on at the Old Baily. The 
ye jury at Hicks's-hall had found the bill of in- 
1 


dictment * Heartfree, and on the ſecond day of 


the ſeſſion he was brought to his trial; where, not- 
withitanding the utmoſt efforts of Friendly, and of the 
honelt old female ſervant, the circumſtances of the fact 
corroborating the evidence of Fireblood, as well as 
that of Wild, who counterfeited the moſt artful re- 
luctance at appearing againſt his old friend Heartfree, 
the jury found the priſoner guilty, 


Wild 
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Wild had now accomplithed his ſcheme ; for as to 
what remained, it was certainly unavoidable, ſeeing 
that Heartfree. was entirely void of interett with the 

eat, and was beſides convicted on a ſtatute, the in- 
tringers of which could hope no pardon. 

The cataſtrophe, to which our hero had reduced 
this wretch, was ſo wonderful an effort of greatncis, 
that it probably made Fortune envious of her own 
darling. But whether it was from this envy, or only 
from that known inconſtancy and weuknels fo often 
and judiciouſly remarked in that Lady's temper, who 
frequently lifts men to the ſummit of human great» 
neſs, only | 


ut lapſu graviore ruant ; 


certain it is, the now began to meditate miſchief 
ag.aunit Wild, who ſeems to have come to that period, 
at which all heroes have arrived, and which the was 
reſolved they never thould tranſcend. In thort, there 
ſeems to be a certain meaſure of miſchief and iniquity, 
which every great man is to fill up, and then Fortune 
looks on him of no more ule than a filkworm, whoſe 


bottom is {pun, and deſerts him. Mr Bluetsin was 


convicted the ſame day of robbery, by our hero; an 
unkindae!s, which, though he had drawn on himſelk, 
and neceilitated him to, he took greatly amiſs: As Mild 
therefore was ſtanding near him, with that diſregard 
and indifference which great men are too careleſs: 
inclined to have for thoſe whom they have ruined, 
Elueſkin privily drawing a knife, thruſt the ſame into 
the body of our hero with ſuch violence, that all who 
ſaw it concluded he had done his buſineſs. And in- 
deed, had not Fortune, not ſo much out of love to- 


our hero, as from a fixed reſolution to accomplith a cer- 


tain purpoſe, of which we have formerly given a hint, 
carefully placed his guts out of the way, he muit have 
fallen a ſacriſice to the wrath of his enemy, which, 
as he afterwards ſaid, he did not deſerve; for had. he 
been contented to have robbed, and only ſubmitted to 
give him the booty, he might have ſtill continued late 


and unimpeached in the gang; but ſo it was, that 


| the knife milling thoſe noble parts (the noble of 


many) 
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many) the guts, perforated only the hollow of his 
belly, and cauſed no other harm than an immoderate 
effuſion of blood, of which, tho' it at preſent weaken- 
ed him, he ſoon after recovercd. 

This accident, however, was in the end attended 
with worle conſequences: for, as very few people 
(thoſe greateit of all men, abſolute princes, excepted) 
attempt to cut the thread of human life, like the 
Fatal Siſters, merely out of wantonneis and for their 
diverſion, but rather by ſo doing, propote to them- 
ſelves the acquiſition of ſome future good, or the 
avenging ſome pait evil; and as the former of theſe 
ma tives did not appear probable, it put inquiſitive 
perſons on ex:imini”ng into the latter. Now, as the 
vaſt ichemes of Wild, when they were diſcovered, 
hc wever great in their nature, ſeemed to ſome perions, 
like the projects of mot other ſuch pertons, rather to 
be calculated for the glory of the great man himſelf, 
than to redonnd to the general good of ſociety ; de- 
fi; ns began to be laid by teveral of thoſe who thou: ht 


it rincipally their duty, to put a ſtop to the future 


progrets of our hero; and a learned judge particularly, 
a great 2nemy to this kind of greatneis, procured a 
claule in an act of parliament as a trap for Wild, 

which he ſoon after fell into. By this law it was made 
capital in a Prig to ſteal with the hands of other 
people: A law fo plainly calculated for the deitruction 


of all prig +ih greatneis, that it was indeed impoilible 
for our hero to avoid it. 


CHAP. Is 
A ſhort hint concerning popular ingratitude. Mr Wild's 


arrival in the caſtle, with other occurrences ts be 
found in no other hiftory. 


F we had any leiſure, we would here digreſs a little 
on that ingratitude, which ſo many writers have 
obſerved to {pring up in the people: in alt free go- 
vernments towards their great men; who, while they 
have been conſulting the good of the public, by rai- 
fing their own greatneſs, in which the whole: body 
(as the kingdom of France thinks itſelf in the glory 
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of their Grand Monarch) was ſo deeply concerred, 
have been ſometimes ſacriticed by thoſe very peo le 
for whoſe glory the ſaid great men were ſo _—_— 
ouſly at work: and this from a fooliſh zeal for a cer- 
tain ridiculous imaginary thing called Liberty, to 
which great men are obſerved to have a great at i- 
moſity. 5 

This law had been promulgated a very little time, 
when Mr Wild, having received from ſome dutiful 
Taembers ot the gang, : valuable piece of goods, did, 
for a contideration ſomewhat ſhort of its original price, 
reconvey it to the right owner; for which fact being 
ungratefully informed againſt by the ſaid owner, he 
was iurpritced in his own houſe, and being overpowered 
by numbers, was hurried before a magittrate, and by 
him committed to that caitle, which, fuitable as it is 
to greatneſs, we do not chute to name too often in 
our hiitory, and where many great men, at this time, 
happened to be aſſembled. 

The governor, or, as the law more honourably calls 
him, keeper of this caſtle, was Mr Wild's old friend 
and acquuintance. This made the latter greatly ſatisfied 
with the place of his confinement, as he promited him- 
ſelf not only a kind reception and handiome accom- 
modaticn there, but even to obtain his liberty from 
him, if he thought it neceſſary to deſire it: but alas! 
he was deceived, his old friend knew him no longer, 
and refuſed to ſee him, and the lieutenant-governor 
inſiſted on as high garniſh for fetters, and as exorbitant 
a price for lodging, as if he had had a fine gentleman 
in cuitody for murder, or any other genteel crune. 

To confeſs a melancholy truth, it is a circumitance 
much to be lamented, that there is no abtolute de- 
pendence on the triend{hip of great men. An obſer- 
vation which hath been frequently made by tho'e 
who have lived in courts or in Newgate, or in any 
other place ſet apart tor the habitation of ſuch per- 
ſons. | 

The ſecond day of his confinement he was greatly 
ſurpriſed at receiving a vilit from his wife; and muc1 
more ſo, when, inſtead of a countenance re .d; to in- 
ſult him, the only motive to which he cou'd * 

2 
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Her preſence, he ſaw the tears trickling down her 
lovely cheeks. He embraced her with the utmoſt 
marks of afte&ion, and declared he could hardly re- 
gret his confinement, ſince it had produced ſuch an 
inſtance of the happineſs he enjoyed in her, whoſe 
fidelity to him on this occaſton would, he believed, 

make him the envy of moſt huſbands, even in New. 
gate. He then begged her to dry her eyes, and be 
comforted ; for that matters might go better with him 
Shan ſhe expected. No, no, fays the, © I am certain 
you will be found guilty Death. I knew what it 
would always come to. I told you it was impoſſible 
to carry on fuch a trade long; but you would not 
be adviied, and now you ſee the conſequence, now 
You repent when it is too late. All the comfort I 
ſhall have when you are * »#6bed is, that I gave 
you good advice, If yeu had always gone out by 
yourſelf, as I would have had you, you might have 
robbed on to the end of the chapter; but you was 
wiſer than all the world, or rather lazier, and ſee 
what your lazineſs is come to—to the + cheat, for 
thither you will go now, that's infallible. And a 
juſt judgment on you for following your headitrong 
will; I am the only perſon to be pitied, poor I, 

© who ſhall be ſcandalized for your fault. There goes 
* ſheqwwkoſe H. hand was hanged : methinksI hear them 
crying ſo already.” At which words ſhe burſt into 


\ tears, He could not then forbear chiding her for this 


unneceſſary concern on his account, and begged her 
not to trouble him any more. She anſwered wich ſome 
ſpirit: On your account, and be d- d to you! No, 
if the old cull of a Juſtice had not ſent me hither, I 


believe it would have been long enough before I 


* ſhould have come hither to ſee after you: dn me, 
I am committed for the I f#/;zg-lay, man, aud we 
© ſhall be both nabbed together. I' faith, my dear, 
it almoſt makes me amends for being nubbed myſelf 
to have the pleaſure of ſceing thee nubbed too,” © In- 
* deed, my dear,“ anſwered Wild, it is what I have 
long withed for thee; but I do not deſire to bear 
* The cant word for harging. f The gallows. f Picking 
pockets. . 
2 * thee 
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© thee company, and I have ſtill hopes to have the 


c pleaſure of teeing you go without me; at lca't [ 


ill have the pleature to be rid of you now.“ Aud 


ſo ſaying, he {ei-et her by the wailt, and with a ſt. Ong 
arm flung her out ot the rc om; but not before [te 
had with her nails left a bloody memorial on his 
cheek : and thus this fond couple parted, 

Wild had ſcarce recovered hi nielf 1rom the unea— 
ſineſs into which this unwelcome vitir, proceeding 
from the diſagrecable fondneſs cf his wiſe, had thrown 
him, than the fithſul Achates appeared. The pre- 
ſence of this youth was indeed a cordial to his Fpirity, 
He received him with open arms, and exprefied the 
utmolt ſatisfaction in the fidelity of his foicndth:? p. 
which ſo far excceded the faſhion of the times, and 
ſail many things which we have forgot, on the ocen- 
ſion ; but we remember they all tended to the praiſe 
of Fireblood, whole modetty, at length, put u dy to 
the torrent of compliments, by aßerting that he bad 
done no more than his duty, an lihart he thould have 


deteited himſelf, coul he have turſiken hi, friend in 


his adverſity: and after many proteſtaticus, that he 
came the moment he heard of his misfor tune, he albed 
him, If he could be of any fervice? Wild anſwered, 
Since he had to kindly 2 {ed that queſtion. he mutt 
ſay, he ſhould be obligcd to him, it he could lewl tim 
a few guineas ; for that he was very ſcedy. EPireblood 
replied, that he was greatly unhap- y in not having 
it then in his power, adding many hearty oaths, that 
he had not a farthing of morey in his pocket, Which 
was, indeed, ſtrictly true; for he had ouly a bunk- 
note, which he had chat evening purivined from 2 
rentleman in the playtouſe-paſſ.:.2e, ke then aiked 
Pr his wife, to whom, to ſpeak truly, the viſit was 


intended, her confinement being the misfortune of 


which he had juſt heard; for, as ior that of Mr Wild 
himtelf, he had krown it from the Grit miunte, with- 
out ever intending to trouble him wi: his company, 
Being informed therefore cf the vitie which had laute- 
VERN 27 * ; — . i 

ly happened, he reproved Wild for his cruct treat- 
ment of that good creature; then taking as ſudden 

a leave as he civilly could of the Zentleman, he ha- 


Vor. V. | Q ſtened 
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Kened to comfort his lady, who received him with 
great kindnefs. | 


c = AF... MM. 
Curious anecdotes relating to the Hiſtary of Newgate, 


HERE reſided in the caſtle at the ſame time 

with Mr Wild, one Roger Johnſon, a very 
EREAT MAN, Who had long been at the head of all 
the Prigs in Newgate, and hud raiſed contributions n 
them. He examined into the nature of their defence, 
procured and inſtructed their evidence, and made him- 
1elf, at leaſt in their opinion, ſo neceffary to them, 
that the whole fate cf Newgate ſeemed entirely to de- 
pend upon him. 

Wild had not been long in confinement, before he 
began to oppoſe this man. He repreſented him to 
the Prigs as a fellow, who, under the plauſible pre- 
tence of aſſiſting their cauſes, was in reality under- 
mining Tres LiBrRT1Es or NeEwcCaATE, Fle at firſt 
threw out certain fly hints and inſinuations; but ha- 
ving, by degrees, tormed a party againſt Roger, he 
one day afſembled them together, and ſpoke to them 
in the following florid manner : 


© Friends and feow-citizens, 


* The cauſe which I am to mention to you this 
day, is of ſuch mighty impcrtance, that when I 
conſider my own {mall abilities, I tremble with an 
apprehenſfon, let your ſafety may be rendered pre- 
carious by the weakneſs of him who hath underta- 
ken to repreſent to you your danger, Gentlemen, 
the liberty of Newgate is at ſtake : -yeur privileges 
have been long undermined, and are now openly 
violated by ons man; by one who hath engroſſed 
to himſelf the whole conduct of your trials, under 
colour of which he exacts what contributions on 
you he pleaſes; but are thoſe ſums appropriated 
to the uſes for which they are raiſed ? Y our frequent 
convictions at the Cld Baily, thoſe depredations 
of julice, muſt too ſeuſibly and forety demonſtrate 

the 
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the contrary. What evidence doth he ever produce 
for the priioner, which the priſoner himſelf could 
not have provided, and often better mitructed ? 

How many noble youths have there been loſt, when 
a ſingle ibi would have faved them! Should I be 

ſilent, nay, could your own injuries want a tongue 
to remonſtrate, the very breath, which by his ne- 

glect hath been ſtopped at the Cheat, would cry ont 
loudly again't him. Nor is the exorbit incy of his 
plunders viſible only in the dreadful conſequences 
it hath produced to the Prigr, nor glares it only in 
the miſeries brought on them: it blazes forth in 

the more deſireable effects it hath wrought for him- 

ſeiſ, in the rich perquiſites acquired by it: witne!s 
that filk night-gown, that robe of ſhame, which, 
to his eternal diſhonour, he publicly wears; that. 
gown, which I will not ſcruple to call the winding- 
* ſheet of the liberties of Newgate. Is there a Pris 
* who hath the intereſt and honour of Newtygate ſo 
little at heart, that he can refrain from bluilüng 
when he beholds that trophy, purchaſed with the 
breath of ſo many Prig:/ Nor is this all. His 
* waiſtcoat embroidered with filk, and his velvet cap, 
bought with the fame price, are. enſigns of the 
* ſame diſgrace. Some would. think the rags which 
covered his nakedneſs, when frit.he was committed 
* hither, well exchanged for theſe gaudy trappings ; 
but in my eye, no exchange can be profitable when 
* dithonour is the condition. If therefore, New- 
gate Flere the only copy which we could pro- 
cure of this ſpeech breaks off abruptly ; however, 
. we can affure the reader, from very authentic in- 
formation, that he concluded with adviſing the Pris; 
to put their affairs into other hands. After which, 
one of his party, as had been before concerted, in a 
very long ſpeech, recommended him (Wild himfel: ) 
to their choice, 

Newgate was divided into parties on this oc2.1- 
 fiom; the Prigs on each 1ide repreſenting their chief 
or Great Man to be the only perlon by whom the af- 
fairs of Ne ygate could be managed with ſafety and 
advantage. The Prizs had indeed very incompatible 
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intereſts ; ſor whereas the ſupporters of Johnſon, who 
uus in poſſeſſion ef the plunder of Newyga e were ad- 
miitted to ſome thare under their leader; lo the abet- 
rors of Wild, had, on his promotion, the ſame views 
of dividing tome part of the ſpoil among themſelves, 
it is no wonder, therefore, they were both to warm 
on each fide, What may ſeem more remarkable, 
was, that the debtors who were entirely unconcerne l 
in the diſpute, and who were the deitined plunder of 
both parties, ſhould intereſt themſelves with the ut- 
moſt violence, ſome on behalf of Wild, and others 
in favour of Johnſon. So that all Newgate reſounded 
with WII o for ever! Jon xsoN r ever! And the 
poor debtors re- echoed the liberties of Newgate ! which, 
in the cant Janguage, fignifies Plunder, as loudly as 
the thieves theinſelves. In ſhort, ſuch quarrels and 
animoſities happened between them, that they feemeJ 
rather the people of two countries long at war with 
cach other, than the inhabitants of the ſame caſtle. 
Wild's party at length prevailed, and he ſucceeded 
to the place and power of Johnſon, whom he preſently 


ſtript of all his finery : but when it was propoſed, 


that he ſhould fell it, and divide the money for the 
good cf the whole ; he waved that motion, ſaying, 
it was not yet time, that he ſhould find a better op- 
portunity, that the cloaths wanted cleaning, with 


many other pretences, and within two days. to the 


ſurprize of many he appeared in them himſelf; for 
which he vouchſafed no other apology than that they 
fitre] him much better than they did Johnſon, and 
that they became him in a much more elegant man- 
ner. | 
This behaviour in Wild greatly incenfed the debt- 
ors, particularly thoſe by whoſe means he had been 
promoted, They grumble] extremely, and vented 
great indignation againſt Wild; when one day a very 
rave man, and one of much authority among them, 


belpake them as follows : 


* Nothing fure can be more juſtly ridiculons 
© thin the conduct of thoſe, who ſhould lay the 
© lamb in the wolt's way, and then ſhould lament 
* kis being devoured. What a wolf is in a ſheep- 
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fold, a great man is in ſociety. Now, when one 


R K «aA 


wolf is in poſſeſſion of the ſheepfold, how little would 
it avail the ſimple flock to expel him, and place 
another in his ttead ? Of the ſame benefit to us is 
the overthrowing one Pris in favour of another. 


Aud for what other advant: age was your ſtruggle? 


Did you not all know, that Wild and his followers. 


were Prigs, as well as Johnſon and his? What 
then could the contention be among ſuch, but 5 | 
Which you have now dilcovered it to have bee 


Perhaps ſome would fay, Is it then our duty — 
to ſubmit to the rapine of the Prig who now plun- 
ders us, ſor fear of an exch: inge? ſurely no: but 
I aniwer, It is better to flake the plunder of, than 


to exchange the plunderer. And by what means 


can we ettect this, but by a total change in our 
manners? Every Prig is a flave. His own Prig- 
giſh defires, which enſlave him, thentelres be- 
tray him to che tyranny of others. To preſerve, 
therefore, the liberty of Newgate, is to change the 
manners of Newgate. Let us, therefore, who are 
couhned here for debt only, ſeparate ourſelves en- 
tirely from the Prigs, neither drink with the:n, 
nor converie with them. Let us, at the ſame 
time, ſeparate ourſelves farther from Priggi/m it- 
ſelf : initead of being ready, on every oppurtnnity, 
to pillage each other, let us be content with our 
honeſt ſhare of the common bounty, and with the 
acquiſition of our own induſtry. When we ſepa- 
rate from the Prigs, let us enter into a cloſer alli- 


anice with one another. Let us conſider ouriclves 


all as members of one community, to the publie 


good of which we are to ſu:rifice our private views; 


not to give up the intereſt of the whole tor every 
little pleaſure or profit which ſhall accru2 to our- 
felves. Lib:rty is confittent with no degree of ho 


neſty inferior to this; and the community where 


this abounds, no Pris will have the impudence or 


au dlaciouſneis to endeavour to enflave; or if hz 


ſhould, his own deſtruction would be the only con- 


«fequ2nce of his attempt. Bur while one man pur- 
+ ſucs his 2 ambition, another his intere:t, another his 
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ſafety; while one hath a reguery (a Priggi/r they 
here cuil it) to commit, and another a roguery to 
defend, they mult naturally fly to the favour and 
protection of thoſe, who have power to give them 
+ what they defire, and to defend them from what 
they fear; nay, in this view it becomes their in- 
* terelt to promote this power in their patrons, Now, 
+ gentlemen, when we are no loager 7: igr, we (hail 
no longer have theſe fears or thete dclircs. What 
remains. therefore, tor us, but to refoive bravely 
to lay ahde our P, our rogucry, iu plamer 
words, and preſerve our liberty, or to give up the 
latter in the . on and preference of the for- 
me r. 
This ſpecch was received with much applauſe; 
however, Wild contmned us before to levy contribu- 
tions among the priſoners, to apply the garnith to his 
own ue, and to ſtrut openly in the ornaments Which 
he had fiript trom Johafon. To tpeak fincerely, 
there was more bravado than real ute or advantage 
iu theſe trappings. As tor the night-gown, its out- 
Gde indeed wade a glittering tiuſel appearance, but 
it kept him not warm; nor could the Enery of it do 
him much honour, fince every one knew it did not 
properly belong to him; as to the watitcoat, it fitted 
him very ill, being infinitely too big fer him; and 
the cup was 10 beavy, that it made his head ache. 
Thus thete cloaths, which, perhaps (as they preſented 
the idea of their miſery more ſenſibly to the people's 
eyes) brought hun more envy, hatred, and detraction 
Gan all his deeper impoſitions and more real advan- 
ugs; aſtorded very little uſe or honour to the wearer, 
Kay, could ſcarce ſerve to amuſe his own vanity, when 
this was cook enough to reilect with the Ieatt ſeriouſ- 
neſs, And, ſho! 11d 1 ſpenk in the language of a man 
who ef timared human happineis without regard to 
thiu grcatnets, which we have to |; iborioufly endeavour- 
ea to Paint in this hiitery, it is probable he never 
two) (i. e. robbed the priconers of) a lng, which 
he biuzclt did not pay too dear for. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


The dead-av errant arrives for Heartfree ; 2 which gc- 
can Wild betrays ſome hau we. e,. 


HE dead -warrant, as it is called, row came 
down to Newgate for the execution of Heart- 
free among the reit of the pritoners. An4 here the. 
reader muit excuſe us, who profeſs to draw natural, 
not perfect characters, and to record the truths of hi- 
ſtory, not the extravagancies of romance, wl le we 
relate a weakneſs in Wild, of which we are ourſclves 
athamed, and which we would willingly have con- 
cealed, could we have preterved, at the {ame time, 
that ſtrict attachment to truth and impartiality, which 
we have profeſſed in recording the annals of this great 
man. Know then, reader, that this dead-warrant 
did not affect Fleirtfres, who was to ſuffer 4 ſhameful 
death by it, with halt the concern it gave Will, who 
had been the occation of it. He had been a little 
ſtruck the day before, on ſeeing the children carried 
away in tears from their father. This ſight broughe 
the remembrance of ſome {light injuries he had done 
the father, to his mind, which he endeavoured, as 
much as poſlible, to obliterate ; but when one of the 


Keepers (I thould fay lieutenauts of the caitle) repeat - 


ed ticarttree's name at mong thote of the viilefactors 
who were to ſuffer within a few days, the blood fore 
ſook his conntenance, and, in a cold fill stream, 
moved heavily to his heart, which had icarce ſtrength 
enough left to return it through his veins. In (hort, 
his body ſo viſibly demonttrated the pangs of his 
mind, that, to elcape obtervaton, he retir red to his 
room, where he fulleuly gave vent to tuch bitter ago- 
nies, that even the 1 inju red Heartfree, had not the ap- 
prehenſion of what his wife had tuifered thut every 
avenue of compaſſion, would have pitied him. 

When his mind was thoroughly fatigned, and 
worn out with the horrors which che alp oachin: fate 
of che poor w etch. who lay under a ſentence which 
he kad imqguicoufly brought upon hin, had fugge. led, 
ſleep proaitcd lia reli. ; but cuis promile was, al. is! 


delu- 
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deluſive. This certain friend to the tired body is of- 
ten the ſevereſt enemy to the opprefſed mind. So at 
leaſt it proved to. Wild, adding viſionary to real hor- 
rors, and tormenting his imagination with phantoms 
too dreadful to be deſcribed. At length, ſtarting 
trom theſe viſions, he no ſooner recovered his waking 


fenſes, than he cry'd out: © I may yet prevent this 
* cataltrophe. It is not too late to diſeover the 


* whole.” He then pauted a moment: but greatneſs 
inſtantly returning to his aſliſzunce, checked the baſe 
thought as it firit offered itſelf to his mind. He then 
rente n thus coolly wich hiaſelt : Shall I, like a 

child, or a woman, or one of thoſe mean wretches, 
* whom I have always detpited, be frightened by 
dreams and vifionary phantoms, to fully that ho- 
nour which I have to difficultly acquired, and 10 
* gloriouſly maintained! Shall I, toredeem the worth- 
* lefs life of this filly fellow, ſuffer my reputation to 
Contract a ſtain, which the blood of miltions cannot 
« wipe away! Was it only that the few, the ſimple 


part of mankind, ſhould call me a Rogue, perhaps 


I could ſubmit ; but to be ſor ever c- memptiule to 
the Pr16s, as 2 wretch who wanted ſpirit to exe- 
e cute my undertaking, can never be digeſted. 
What is the life of a ſingle man? Have not whole 
* armies and nations been facrificed to the honour 
© of One GREAT Man? Nav, to omit that firſt 
* claſs of greatne!s, the conquerors of mankind, how 
often have numbers fallen by a fictitious plot, only 
to fatisfy the ſpleen, or perhaps exercite the inge- 


nels, the Miniſterial! What have [ done then? 


nocent man to the gallows. Lought rather to weep 
with Alexander, thut I luwe ruin: N no more, than 
to repret the li: the J have done.“ He at length, 
| therefore, brave ly retolved to couſian over u 
to his fate, * it cott him more ſtruggling than 
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way caſily be believed, utterly to conquer his reluc- 
tunce, and te banith ith ans ay every degree ct humanity 
L ©: 7 ld, thee lite Iparks cf which compoted 


one 


nnity of a member of thut ſecond order of great- 


Why, I have ruincd a family, and brought an in- 
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one of thoſe wenkneſſes, which we lamented in the 
opening of our hi!tory, 


But, in vindication of our hero, we mult beg leave 
to obterve, that Nature is ſeldom fo kind as thoſe 


writers who draw characters ab:olutely perfect. She 
ſeldoin creates any man to completely great, or com- 
pletely low, but that ſome ſparks of humanity will 
glimmer in the former, and ſome ſparks of what the 
vullgar call evil, will dart forth in the latter; utterly 


to extinguiſh which will give ſome pain and uncati- | 


neis to both; for, I apprehend, no mind was ever 


yet formed entirely free {rom blemiſh, unleſs, perad- 


venture, that of a ſan<tified hypocrite, whoſe praiſes 
ſome well-fed flutterer hath gratefully thought proper 
to ling forth. 


E 


Conutaiuing various matters. 


HE Gay was now come when poor Heartfree 

was to ſuffer an ignominious death, Friendly 

had. in the ſtrongeſt manner, confirmed his aiſurance 
of fulfilling his promiſe, of becoming a father to one 
of his children, and a hanſoand to the other. This 


gave him inexpreſſible comfort, and he had, the even- 


ing before. taken his laſt leave of the little wretches, 
with a tenderneſs which drew a tear from one of the 
keepers, joined to a magnanimity which would have 
pleaſed a Stoic. When he was informed that the 


coach, which Friendly had provided for him, was 


ready, and that the reit of the priſoners were gone, he 
embraced that faithful friend with great paſſion, and 
begged that he would leave him here; but the other 
deiired leave to accompany him to his end; which 


at laſt he was forced to comply with. And now he 


was proceeding towards the coach, when he found 
his difficulties were not yet over; for now a friend 
arrived, of whom he was to take a harder and more 
tender leave than he had yet gone through. This 
friend, Render, was no other than Mrs Heartfree 
her!elt, who ran to him with a look all wild, ſtaring, 
and trantic, and, having reached his arms, fainted 
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away in them without uttering a fingle ſyllable. 
Hearttree was, with great difficulty, able to prelerve 
his own ſenſes in ſuch a ſurpriſe at ſuch a ſeaſon. 
And indeed our good-natured reader will be rather 


wclined to with this miſerable couple had, by dying 


in each other's arms, put a final period to their woes, 


than have ſurvived to taſte thoſe bitter moments 
which were to be their portion, and which the un- 


happy wife, ſoon recovering from the ſhort intermit- 


fron of being, now began to ſuffer. When the be-. 
came firit miſtreſs of her voice, ſhe. burſt forth into 
Is this. 


the following acccnts: * O my huſband ! 
© the condition in which I find you after our cruel 
* ſeparation ! Who hath done this? Cruel Heaven! 
What is the occaſion ? I know thou canſt deſerve 


no in, Tell me, ſomebody who can ſpeak, while 


* I have my ſenſes left to underiland,,—what 1s the 
* matter !' At which words ſeveral laughed, and 
one anſwered: The matter! Why no great matter. 


he gentleman is not the firſt, nor won't be the 


* laſt : the worſt of the matter is, that if we are to 
© ſay all the morning here, I thall loſe my dinner.“ 
Heartfree, pauſing a moment, and recollectking him- 


ſelf, cried out: I will bear all with patience.” And 


then, addreſſing himſelf to the commanding officer, 
begged he might only have a few minutes by him- 


felf with bis wife, whom he had not ſeen before, 


Gnee his misfortunes. The great man anſwered, He 


Pad compatlion on him, and would do more than 


he could anſwer ; but he ſuppoſed he was too much 


a gentleman not to know that ſomething was due 


for ſuch civility, On this hint, Friendly, who was 
bimſelf half dend, pulied five guineas out of his poc- 
Fet ; which the great man took, and faid, He would 
be ſo generous to give him ten minutes; on which 
on2 obſerved, that many a gentleman had bought 
ten minutes with a woman dearer, and many other 


facetious remarks were made, unneceſſary to be here 


related. Hearifree was now ſuffered to retire mto 
a room with his wife, the commander informing 
him at his entrance, that he muſt be expeditious, for 
that the reit of the good company would be at the 

| tres 
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tree before him, and he ſuppoſed he was a gentleman 
of tco much breeding to make them wait. ' 

This tender wretched couple were now retired for 
theſe few minutes, which the commander without 
carefully meaſured with his watch; and Hearttree 
was mnitering all his reſolution to part with what his 
ſoul ſo ardently dcated on, and to conjure her to ſup- 
port his loſs fer the iake of her pocr iutants, and to 
comfort her with the promiſe of Friendly on their ac- 
count; but all his deſign was fruſtrated. Mrs Heart- 
free could not ſupport the ſhock, but again fainted 
away, and fo entirely loſt every ſymptom of lite, that 
Heartfree called vehemently for athttance. Friend] 
ruthed firit into the room, and was ſoon followed by 
many others; and, what was remarkable, one who 
had unmoved beheld the tender ſcene between theſe 
parting lovers, was touched to the quick by the pale 
looks of the woman. and ran up and down for wa- 
ter, drops, Ec. with the utmolt hurry and contuſion. 
The ten minutes were expired, which the commander 
now hinted ; and ſeeing nothing offered for the re- 
newal of the term, (tor indeed Friendly had unhap- 
pily emptied his pockets), he began to grow very im- 
portunate, and at laſt told Heartfree, He ſhould be 
aſhamed not to act more like a man. Heartfree beg- 
ged his pardon, and ſaid, he would make him wait 


no longer. Then, with the deepeſt ſigh, cried, © O 


< my angel!' and embracing his wife with the ut- 
moit eagerneſs, kiſſed her pale lips with more fer— 
vency than ever bridegroom did the bluſhiug cheeks 
of his bride; he then cried, The Almighty blets 
* thee! and, if it be his pleaſure, reitore thee to 
life; if not, I beſeech him we may preſently meet 
again in a better world than this.“ He was break- 


ing from her, when, perceiving her ſenſe return- 
ing, he could not forbear renewing his embrace, and 


again preſſing her lips, which now recovered life 


and warmth jo faſt, that he begged one ten minutes 


more, to tell her what her ſweoning had prevented 
her hearing. The worthy commander, being per- 
haps, a little touched at this tender ſcene, took 
Friendly aſide, and aſzcd him what he would give, 
5 it 
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if he would ſuffer his friend to remain half an hour? 
Friendly antwered, Any thing; that he had no more 
money m his pocket, but he would certainly pay him 
that after noon. Well then, I'll be moderate,” faid 
he; — twenty guinens. Friendly auſwered, It is a 
© bargain.” The commander, having nated a firm 
promite, cried, —* 1 hen I don't care if they itay a 
whole hour together; for what ſignifies hiding 
good news — The gentleman is reprieved:— 
which he had juſt before received notice in a whiſper. 
It would be very impertinent to offer at a deſcription 
of the joy this occationed to the two friends, or to 
Mrs Hearttree, who vans now again recovered. A ſur- 
geon, who was happily pretent, was employed to bleed 
them all. Atter which thc cornmareder , who had his 
promite of the money again confirmed ro him, with:d 
Heartfree joy, and thaking him very friendly by the 
hands, cleared the room of all the company, aud left 
the three friends together, 


1 C H A p. VI. 
Is which the foregring nappy incident 15 accounted for. 


UT here, though | am convinced my gcod- na- 
B tured reader may almoit vant the jurgoen's ate 
fitance allo, and that chere is no parſige in this whole 
flory, wich can afford hin equal delight; yer. leſt 
our reprieve ſhould teem to reccmble that in the l“ eg- 
gar's Opera, I fawll cadeavornr 16 thew him, that this 
incident, which 's undorbredly true. is art leak as na- 
tual as delight ful ; for we ature him, we would rus 
ther have ſuffered Half nunkind to be hanged, than 
have ſaved one contrary to the liricteit rules of vri- 
ting and probability. 

Be it known then, (u circumſtance which I think 
highly credible), that the great Fireblood had been, 
a few days before, taken in the fact of a rubbery, 
and carried before the fame juitic2 of ,peace who 
had, on I's evidence, committed Heartree to prion, 
This magiltrate, u ho did indeed no {1:1 honour to 
the commutlion hie bore, dul conſidered the weighty 
charge committed to kin, by which he was eatruited 


L _ with 
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with deciſions affecting the lives, liberties, and pro- 
Perties of his countrymen; he therefore examined al- 
ways with the utmolt diligence and caution into 
every minute ciremuſtance. And, as he had 4 good 
deal balanced, even when he committed Heartfręe, 
on the excellent character given him by Friendly and 
the maid ; and, as he was much ſtaggered on finding 
that of the two perſons, on whote evidence alone 
Hearttree had been committed, and had been fince cou- 
victed, one was in Newgate for a felony, and the 


other was now brought before him for a robbery ; he 


thought proper to put the matter very home to Fire- 
blood at this time. The young Achates was taken, 
as we have ſaid, in the fact; fo that denial, he ſaw, 
was in vain, He, therefore, honeltly coufeſſed what 


he knew mnſt be proved; and deſired, on the merit 


of the dilcoveries he made, to be admitted as an evi- 
dence againſt his accomplices. This atforded the 
happielt opportunity to the juilice, to ſatisfy his con- 
ſcience in relation to Heartfree. Ile told Fireblood, 
that, if he expected the favour Ire ſolicited, it mutt 


be on condition, that he revealed the whole truth 


to him concerning-th- evidence which he had lately 
given againſt a bankrapt, and which ſome circum- 
ſtances had induced a ſulpicion of; that he might 


depend on it, the truth would be diſcovered by other 
means, and gave ſome oblique: hints (a deceit en- 
tirely juſtifiable), that Wild himſelf had offered ſuch 


a ditcovery. The very mention of Wild's name im- 


mediately alarraed Fireblood, who did not in the 


lealt doubt the readineſs of that GREAT Max to 


hang any of the gang, when his own intereſt ſeemed 


to require it. He therefore heſitated not a moment; 
but, having obtained a promiſe from the Juitice, that 
he ſhould be accepted as an evidence, he diſcovered 


the whole falſehood, and declared that he had been ſe- 


duced by Wild to depole as he had done. 

The Jaſtice having thus luckily and timely diſco- 
vered this ſcene of villainy, alias greatneſs, loit not a 
moment in ufing his utmolt endeavours to get the calc 


of that unhappy convi& repreſented to the ſovereign ; 


who immediately granted him that gracious reprieve, 
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which cauſed ſuch happineſs to the perſons concerned] 
and which, we hope, we have now accounted tor to 
the ſatisfaction of the reader, 

The good magiſtrate having obtained this reprieve 
for Hcartfree, thought it incumbent on him to vilit 


him in the priſon, and to found, if poſſible, the depth 


of this affair, that if he ſhould appear as innocent, 
as he now began to conceive him, he might ute all 
1magimable methods to obtain his pardon and enlarge- 
ment, 

The next day therefore, * that when the mi:er- 
able ſcene above deſcribed had paſſed, he went to 
Newgate, where he found thoſe three perſons, namely 
Heartfree, his wife, and Friendly, fitting together. 

The juſtice informed the priſoner of the confeſſion of 
Fireblood, with the ſteps which he had taken upon 
it. The reader will eaſily conceive the many outward 
thanks as well as inward gratitude which he received 
from all three; but thoſe were of very little conte- 
quence to him, compared with the ſecret ſatisfaction 
he felt in his mind, from reflecting on the preſerva- 
tion of innocence, as he ſoon aſter vary clearly per- 
ceived was the caſe. 

When he entered the room, Mrs W was 
ſpeaking with ſome earneſtneſs : as he perceived, 
therefore, he had interrupted her, he begged the 
would continue her diſcourſe, which, if he prevented 
by his preſence, he deſired to depart ; ; but Heartfree 
would not ſuffer it. He ſaid, fhe had been relating 
ſome adventures, which, perhaps, might entertain 
him to hear, and which the the rather deſired he would 
hear, as they inight ſerve to illuſtrate the foundation 


on which this fal/trhood had been built, which had 


brought on her huſband all his misfortunes. 

The Juſtice very gladly conſented, and Mrs Heart- 
free, at her huſband's deſire, bevan the relation from 
the firit renewal of Wild's ac: naintance with him; 
but, though this recapitulation was neceſſary for che 
information of our good magiſtrate, as it would be 
uſeleſs, and perhaps, tedious, to the reader, we ſhall 
only repeat that part of her ſtory to which he is only 
4 * beginning with what happened to her after 

Wild 
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Wild had been turned adritt in the boat, by the cap- 
tain of the French privateer. 


C H AP. VII. 
Mr: Heartfree relate her adventures. 
RS Heartfree procceded thus: The ven- 


* geance which the French captain exacted on 
that villain (our hero) pertuaded me, that I was 


fallen into the hands of a man of honour and ju- 
ſtice; nor, indeed, was it pollible for any perion to 


be treated with more re{p:& and civility than I now 
was: but if this could not mitigate my forrows, 


when I reflected on the condition in which I had 


been betrayed to leave all that was dear to me, much 
leſs could it produce ſuch an effet, when I diſco- 
vered, as I foon did, that I owed it chietly ro a pat- 
ſion, which threatened me with great uneaſineſs, 
as it quickly appeared to be very violent, and as I 
was abſolutely in the power of the perion who pol- 
ſeſſed it, or was rather poſſeſſed by it. I mult, how- 
ever, do him the juſtice to fay, my tears carried my 
ſutpicions farther than I afterwards found 1 had 
any reaſon to carry thein : he did, indeed, very 
toon acquaint me with his paſſion, and uſed all thole 
gentle methods, which trequently ſucceed with our 
ſez, to prevail with me to gratily it; but never once 
threatened, nor had the Jeait recourſe to force. He 
did not even once mfinuate to me, that I was to- 
tally in his power, which I myſelf ſufficiently ſaw, 
and whence | drew the molt dreadful apprehenſions: 
well knowing, that as there are ſome diſpoſitions 
ſo brutal, that cruelty adds a zeit and favour to 


their pleaſures ; ; fo there are others whoſe gentler 


inclinations are better gratified, when they win us 
by ſofter methods to comply with their defires; yet 


that even theſe may be often compelled by an un- 


ruly paſſion to have recourſe at laſt to the means of 

violence, when they deſpair of ſucceſs from per- 

ſuaſion ; but I was happily the captive of a better 

man. M y conqueror was one of thoſe over whom 

vice bath a limited 1 and tho' he was too 
P 2 
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* eafily prevailed on to ſin, he was proof againſt r 


temptation to villainy. 

We had been two days almoſt totally becalmed, 
when a briſk gale rifing, as we were in fight of. 
Dunkirk, we faw a veſſel making full fait towards 
us. The captain of the privateer was lo ſtrong, 


that he apprehended no danger but from a man of 


war, which the ſailors ditcerned this not to be. 

He therefore {truck his colours, and furled his 1ails. 
as much as poſſible, in order to ly by, and expect 
her, hoping the might be a prize.” (Here Heart- 


tree ſmiling, his wile ſtopped, aud enquired the cauſe. 
He told her, it was from her uſing the fea-terms ſo 
aptly : the laughed, and anſwered, He would wonder 
leis at this, when he heard the long time the had been 
on beard :; and then proceeded.) This veilel now 
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came along- de of us, aud hailed us, having per- 
ceived that on which we were aboard to be of 


her own country; they begged us not to = into 


Dunkirk, but to accompany them in their puriuit 
of a large Engliſh merchantman, whom we ſhould 


* eallly overtake, and boch together as eaſily con- 
* quer. Our captain immediately contented to this 


propoſition, and ordered all his fail to be crowded. 
This was molt unwelcome news to me; how- 


ever, he comforted me ail he could, by affuring 
me, I had nothin; to fear, that he would be ſo far 


from otfering the leaſt rudeneſs to me himielf, that 


| he would at the hayurd of bis life protect him from 
it. This affurance gave me all the confolation, 


which my pretent circumttances,. and the dreadful 
apprehenſions I had on your dear account, would 
admit.“ (At which words the tendereſt glances 


paſſed on both ſides between the huſband and wife.) 


& 


4 
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We failed near twelve hours, when we came in 
ſight of the thip we were in purſuit of, and which 
we ſhould probably have oon come up with, had 
not a very thick mitt ravitked her from our eyes. 
This miit continued ſeveral hours, and when it 


+ cleared up, we diſcovered our companion at a great 


o 


diſtance from us; but what gave us (1 mean the 
captain and his crew) the greateſt uneaſineis, _ 
* the 
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* the ſight of a very large ſhip within a mile of us, 
« which preſently faluted us with a gun, and now 
appeared to be a third-rate Englith man of war. 
+ Our captain declared the impotſibility of either 
fighting or eſcaping, and accordingly ttruck, with- 
out waiting for the broadſide which was preparing 
for us, and which perhaps would have prevented 
me from the happineſs I now enjoy.” This occa- 
ſtoned Heartfree to change colour, his wife there- 
fore patſed huallily to circumſtances of a more ſmil- 
| ing complexion, 

I greatly rejoiced at this event, as I thought 
it would not only re tore me to the ſafe poſleiſion of 
my jewels, but to what | value beyond all the trea- 
ſure m the univerſe. My expectation, however, 
of both theſe was ſome what croited for the preſent : 
As to the former, I was told, they thould be care- 
fully preſerved ; but that I mult prove my right 
to them before I could expect their reſtoration ; 
which, if I miſtake not, the Captain did not very 
eagerly defire I ſhould be able to accomplith : and 
as to the latter, I was acquainted, that I thould 
be put on board the firit ſhip whach they met on 
her way to England ; but that they were proceed- 
ing to the Welt- Indies. | 
I had not been long on board the man of war, 
before I diſcovered juſt reaſon rather to lament 
than rejoice at the exchange of my captivity, (for 
ſuch I concluded my prelent ſituation to be.) I had 
now another lover in the captain of this Englith- 
man, and much rougher and leſs gallant than the 
Frenchman had been. He uſed me with ſcarce 
common civility, as indeed he thewed very little 
to any other perion, treating his officers little better 
than a man of no great g00 1 breeding would exert 
to his meaneſt ſervant, and that too on ſome very 
irritating provocation. As for me, he addreſſed me 
with the inſolence of a baſha to a Circaſſian ſlave; 
he talked to me with the Jooſe licence in which the 
moit profligate libertines converſe with harlots, and 
which women abandoned only in a moderate de- 


* gree deteſt and abhor. He often kiſſed me with very 
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rude famiharity, and one day attempted further 
brutality, when a gentleman on board, and who 
was in my fituation, that is, hd been taken by a 
privateer, and was retaken, reſcued me from his 

hands; for which the captain confined him, though 

© he was not under his command, two days in irons; 
when he was releaſed (for I was not ſuffered to vilit 
hit in his confinement), I went te him, and thanked 
him with the utmoſt acknowledgment, for what he 
had done and ſuffered on my account. The gentle- 
man behaved to me in the handiomeſt manner on 
this occaſion; told me, he was aſhamed of the high 


ſenſe I feemed to entertain of ſo ſmall an obligation, 


of an action to which his duty as a Chriitian, and 


time I lived in great familiarity with this man, 
whom I regarded as my protector, which he pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf ready to be on all occafions, expret- 
ſing the utmoſt abhorrence of the captam's brutality, 
eipecially that ſhewn towards me, and the tender- 


nels of a parent for the pretervation of my virtue, 


for which I was not myſelf more tolicitons than he 


appeared. He was, indeed, the only man I had 


hitherto met, ſince my unhappy departure, who 
did not endeavour by all his leoxs, words, and 
actions, to aſſure me, he had a liking to my un- 
fortunate perſon. The reſt ſeeming deſirous of fa- 
crificing the little beauty they complimented, to 
their deſires, without the leaſt conſideration of the 
ruin, which I earneſtly repreſented to them, they 
were attempting to bring on me and on my futuro 
repoſe. TIO 
I now paſſed ſeveral days pretty free from the 


* captain's moleſtation, till one fatal night: Here 


perceiving Heartfree grew pale. ih2 comforted him 
by an affurance, that Heaven had preſerved her chaſti- 
y, and again had reſtored her unſullied to his arms. 
She continued thus: Perhaps, I gave it a wrong 
+ epithet in the word fatal; but a wretched night, 
I am ſure I may call it; for no woman, who came 
off victorious, was, I believe, ever in greater dan - 
s ger. One night, I ſay, having drank his 2 
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* high with punch, in company with the purſer, who 
was the only man in the thip he admitted to his 
table, the captain ſent for me into his cabin; whi- 
ther, though unwilling, I was obliged to go. We 
* were no ſooner alone together, than he ferzed me 
by the hand, and after affronting my ears with 
ditconrſe which I am unable to repeat, he ſwore a 

great oath, that his paſſion was to be dallied with 
no longer, that I mult not expect to treat him in 
© the manner, to which a ſet ot blockhead landmen 


GS c * 


* ſubmitted. © None of your coquette airs, therefore, 


«« with ine, Madam,” ſaid he, for I am retolved to 
„have you this night. No ſtruggling nor ſquawl- 
ing, tor both will be impertinent. The firit man 
* who offers to come in here, I will have his ikin 
„ flea'd off at the gangway.“ He then attempted to 
pull me violently towards his bed. I threw myſelf 
* on my knees, and with tears and entreaties be- 
* ſought his compaſſion; but this was, I tound, to 
© no purpole : I then had recourſe to threats, and 
endeavoured to trighten him with the conſequence; 
but neither had this, though it ſeemed to ſtagger 
him more than the other method, ſufficient force 
to deliver me. At lait, a ſtratagem came into my 
head, of which my perceiving him reel, gave me 
the firſt hint. I entreated a moment's reprieve only, 
when, collecting all the ſpirits I conld muſter, I put 
on a conſtrained air of gaiety, and told him with 
an affected laugh, he was the rougheſt lover I had 
ever met with, and that I believed I was the firſt 
, woman he had ever paid his addreffes to. Ad- 
« dreſſes, faid he, * d—n your addreſſes, I want to 
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undreſs you.“ I then begged him to let us drink 


* ſome punch together; for that I loved a cann as well 
* as himſelf, and never would grant the favour to any 
man till I had drank a hearty glaſs with him. O, 
* ſaid he, if that be all, you ſhall have punch enough 
„ to drown yourſelf in.“ At which words he rung 


the bell, and ordered in a gallon of that liquor. 


* was in the mean time obliged to ſuffer his nauſeous 
«* kiffes, and ſome rudeneſſes which I had great diffi- 


© culty to reſtrain within moderate bounds. When 


* the 
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the punch came in, he took up the bowl, and drank 
14 neuith ottentatioutly, in ſuch a quantity, that 


it conſiderably advanced my icheme. I followed 


him with bumpers, as falt as pollible, and was my- 
ſelf obliged to drink ſo much, that at another time 
it would have ſtaggered my own reaſon but at pre- 
ſent it did not affect me. At length, perceiving 
him very far gone, I watched an opportunity, and 
ran out of the cabin, reſolving to ſeek protection 
of the ſea, if I conld find no other : but Heaven 


was now graciouſly pleated to relieve me; for in 


his attempt to purſue me, he reeled backw ards, and 
falling down the cabin ſtairs, he diſlocated his 
ſhoulder, and ſo bruiſed himſelt, that I was not 
only preſerved that night from any danger of my 
intended ravither; but the accident threw him into 
a jever, which endangered his life, and whether he 
ever recovered or no, "1 am not certain; for, during 
his delirious fits, the eldeſt lieutenant commanded 
th. ſhip. This was a virtuous and a brave fellow, 
who had been twenty-five years in that polt with- 
out being able to obtain a ſhip, and had ſeen ſe- 
veral boys, the baſtards of noblemen, put over his 
head. One day, while the ſhip remained under 
his command, an Englith veſſel bound to Corke, 
paſſed by; myſelf and my friend, who had former- 
ly lain two days in irons on my account. went on 
board this ſhip, with the leave of the good heu- 
tenant, who made us {ſuch preſents as he was able 
of proviſions, and congratulating me on my deli- 
very from a danger to which none of the thip's 

crew had been ſtrangers, he kindly withed us both 


+ a fafe voyage. 


CHA p. VIII. 


In ewhich Mrs Heartfree continues the relation of her 


adventures. 


0 pur firt evenimg after we were 8 this 


veſſel, which was a brigantiue, we being 
then at no very great diſtance from the Madeiras, 


© the ma_ violent ltorm aroſe from the north-wett, in 


+ which 
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| which we preſently loſt both our maſts; and indeed 


death now prelented itſelf as inevitable to us ——L 
need not tell my 'Lommy what were then my 
thoughts. Our danger was 10 great, chat the cap- 
tain of the thip, a proteſſed atheiit, betook him- 
telt to prayers, and the whole crew, abandonin; 


themmelves tor loit, tell with the utmoit eagerneſs 


to the emptying a catk of brandy.. not oue drop of 
which, they 1wore, thould be poltuted winh. 4 lalt 
water. I obterved here, my old friend diſplayed 
leſs courage than Il expected from him. He ſeem- 
ed entirely twallowed up in deſpair. But, Heaven 
be praited ! we were all at lu preierved. The 
ttorm, after above eleven hours continuance, be- 
to abate, and by degrees entirely ceaſed ; but 

eft us itill rolling at ke mercy ot the waves, which 


carried us at their own pleature to the touth-eatt, 
a vaſt number of leagues. 


Our crew were all dead- 
drank with the brandy; which they had taken tuch 
care to prelerve from the ica; but. indeed, had 
they been awake, their labour would have been of 
very little iervice, as we had loit all our rigging ; 
our brigantiue being reduced to a nuke huts only. 
In this condition we floated above thirty hours, till 


in the mid} of a very dark night, we ipied a light, 


which, 1cerang to approach us, grew io large, that 


our ſailors concluded it to be the lanthorn ot 4a 


man of war; but when we were cheeriug ourielves 
with the hopes of our deliverance from this wretch- 
ed ſituation, on a ſudden, to our great concern, the 
light entirely diiappeared, and left us in a deipair, 
encreaſed by the reinembrance. of thoie pleaſing 
imaginations with which we had entertained our 
miuds wg its appearance. The reit of the 
night we pailed in melancholy conjectures on the 
light which had deterted us, which the major part 

ot the {wlors concluded to be a ineteor. In this 
dittrets we had one comfort, which was. a plentitul 
itore of proviſion: this to. ſupported the ſpirits of 
the twlors, that they declared, had they but a. 
ſuſſicient quantity of brandy, they cared not whe« 


cher — ſaw land for a month to come: but in- 


6 deed, 
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deed, we were much nearer it than we imagined, 
as we perceived at break of day: on of the moſt 
knowing of the crew declared we were near the 


continent of Africa; but when we were within 


three leagues of it, a ſecond violent ſtorm aroſe 
frem the north, ſo that we again gave over all hopes 


ot ſafety. This ſtorm was not quite ſo outrageous 


as the former, but of much Jonger continuance, 
for it laſted near three days; and drove us an im- 
menie number of leagues to the ſouth. We were 
within a league of the ſhore, expecting every mo- 
ment our ſhip to be dathed in pieces, when the 
tempeſt ceaſed all on a ſudden ; but the waves {till 
continued to roll like mountains, and before the 


ſea recoved its calm motion, our ſhip was thrown 


ſo near the land, that the captain ordered out his 
boat, declaring he had ſcarce any hopes of ſaving 
her; and indeed we had not quitted her many 
mi utes, before we ſaw the juſtice of his appre- 
henſions; for ſhe ſtruck againſt a rock, and im- 


mediately tunk. The behaviour of the ſailors on 
this occaſion very much affected me: they beheld 


their ſhip periſh with the tenderneſs of a lover or 


a parent, they ſpoke of her as the fondeſt huſband 


would of his wife; and many of them, who ſeemed 
to have no tears in their compoſition, ſhed them 
plentifully at her ſinking. The captain himielf 
cried out. Go thy way, charming Molly, the ſea 


% never devoured a lovelier moriel. If I have fifty 
„ veflels, 1 ſhall never love another like thee. Poor 
% ſlut! I ſhall remember thee to my dyingday.'—Well, 


6 


* 


the boat now conveyed us all fate to ſhore, where 
we landed with very little difficulty. It was now 
about noon, and the rays of the fun, which de- 
ſcended almoſt perpendicular on our heads, were ex- 
tremely hot and troubleſome. However, we travelled 
through this extreme heat about five miles over a 
plain. This brought us to a vaſt wood, which ex- 
tended itſelf as far as we could ſee both to the 


right and left, and ſeemed to me to put an en- 


tire end to our progreſs. Flere we decreed to reſt, 
and dine on the provifion which we had brought 
| * from 
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from the ſhip of which we had ſufficient for very 
few meals; our boat being fo overloaded with 
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people, that we had very little room for luggage of 
any kind. Our repalt was ſalt pork broiled, which 
the keenneſs of hunger made 10 delicious to my 
companions, that they fed very heartily upon it. 
As for mylelf, the fatigue of my body, and the 
vexation of iny mind, had fo thoroughly weakened 
me, that I was almoſt entirely deprived of appetite ; 
and the utmoit dexterity of the moit accompliſhe4 
French cook would hure been ineffectual, had he 
endeavoured to tempt me witn delicacies. I thought 
myſelf very little a gainer by my late eſcape from 
the tempelt, by which I ſcemed only to have ex- 


changed the element in which I was preſently to 


die. When our company had ſufficiently, and in- 
deed very plentifully, feaſted themſelves, they re- 
ſolved to enter the wood, and endeavour to paſs 
it, in expeFation of finding foine inhabitants, at 
leaſt fome proviſion. We proceeded therefore in 
the following order ; one man 1n the front with a 
hatchet to clear our wav, and two others followed 
him with guns to protect the reſt from wild beatts ; 
then walked the reit of our company, and laſt of all 


the captain himſelf, being armed likewife, with a 


gun to defend us from any attack behind, in the 
rear, I think you call it. And thus our whole 
company, being fourteen in number, travelled on 
till night overtook us, without ſeeing any thing un 
leſs a few birds, and ſome very inſignificant animals, 
We reſted all night under the covert of ſome trees, 
and indeed we very little wanted ſhelter at that 
ſeaſon, the heat of the day being the only incle- 
mency we had to combat with in this climate. I 
cannot help telling you, my old friend lay ſtill 
nearelt to me on the ground, and declared he would 
be my protector ſhould any of the ſailors offer rude 
neſs; but I can acquit them of any ſuch attempt; 
nor was I ever affruated by any one, more than with 
a coarſe expreſſion, proceeding rather from the 
roughneſs and ignorance of their education, than 


from any abandoned principle or want of human'ty, 
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We had now proceeded very little way on otr 
next day's march, when one of the ſailors having 
{kipt nunbly vp a hill, with the aſſiſtance of a ſpeak- 
ing trumpet informed us, that he ſaw a town a very 
little way off. This news fo comforted me, and 
gave me ſuch ſtrength, as well as ſpirits, that, 
with the help of my old friend, and another, who 
ſuffered me to lean on them, I, with much dith- 
culty, attained the ſummit; but was ſo abſolutely 
overcome in climbing it, that I had no longer ſufh- 
cient ſtrength to ſupport my tottering limbs, and 
was obliged to lay myſelf again on the ground; 

nor could they prevail on me to nndertake deſcend- 
ing through a very thick wood into a plaia, at the 
end of which indeed appeared ſome houſes or ra- 
ther huts; but at a much greater diſtant than 
the ſailor had aſſured us. The little way, as he 


had called it, ſeeming to me full twenty miles, ncr 


was it, 1 believe, much leſs.“ 


. IK 
C:ntaining incidents very ſurpriſi ug. 


HE captain declared, he would, without de- 
lay. proceed to the town before him; in 
which refolation he was ſeconded by all the crew; 
but when I could not be perſuaded, nor was I able 
to travel any further before I had reſted myſelf, 
my old friend proteſted he would not leave me, but 
would ſtay behind as my guard; and, when I had 
refreſhed myſelf with a tte repole, he would at- 
tend me to the town, which the captain promiſed 
he would not leave, before he had ſeen us. 
They were no ſooner departed than (having firſt 
thanked my protector for his care of me) I reſign- 
ed myſelf to fleep, which immediately cloſed my 
eye-lids, | and would probably have detained me ve- 
ry long in his gentle dominion, had I not been 
awaked with a ſqueeze by the hand by my guard; 
which I at firſt thought intended to alarm me with 
the danger of ſome wild beaſt; but I ſoon percei- 
ved it aroſe from a ſofter motive, and that a gentle 
* s ſwain 
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ſwain was the only wild beaſt I had to apprehend, 
He began now to diſcloſe his paſſion in the ſtrongeſt 


manner imaginable, indeed with a warmth rather 


beyond that of both my former lovers; but as yet 
without any attempt of abſolute force. On ry 
ſide remonſtrances were made in more bitter ex- 
clamations and revilings than I had uſed to aoy, 
that villain Wild excepted. I told him, he was 
the baſeſt and molt treachereus wretch alive; that 
his having cloaked his iniquitious defigns under the 
. of virtue and friendi{kip, added an in- 
etFable degree of horror to them; that I deteſted 
him of all mankind the mott, ey could I be 
brought to yield to proſtitution, he mould be the 
lait to enjoy the ruins of my honour. He ſuffered 
himſelf not to be prevoked by this language, but 
only changed his method of ſolicitation from flat- 
tery to br ibery. He ueript the lining of his waiſt- 
coat, and pulled forth ſevreal jewels ; . theie, he ſaid, 
he had preterved from infinite danger to the haopielt 
purpoſe, if I could be won by them. 1 rejected 
them often with the utmott mdignuion, till at laſt, 
caſting my eye, rather by accident than defion, 
on a diamond necklace, a thought, like lightning. 
thot through my mind, and, in an in kant, I re- 
membered, "that this was the very necklace you had 
ſold the curſed Count, the cauſe of all our in<s{ o7- 
tunes. The confuſion of ideas into which this 
ſurpri-e hurried me, prevented my — en 
the villain who then {tood before me: hut the fit 
—— an preſently told me, it could be no other 
than the Count kimtelt, the wicked tool of Wild's 
barbarity. Good theavens ! what was then my con- 
dition! How ſhall I deſeribe the tuinult of patlions 
which then laboured in my breait 1 However, as I 
was hapiily unknown to kin, the leut ſaipicion 
on his ßde was altogether impoſſible. le imputed, 
therctore, the eagerne:'s with which I 2azed onthe 
jewels, to a very wrong cadle, an endeavuared 
to put as much additional ſoftneſs into his counte- 
nance 45 he was able. My fears were a li, 2 laieted, 
and ] 12: retolved to be very liberal of promites, 
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and hoped ſo thoroughly to perſnade him of my 
venality, that he might, without any doubt, be 
drawn in to wait the captain and crew's return, 
who wenld, I was very certain, not only preſerve 
me {rom his violence, but ſecure the reſtoration of 
what you had been ſo crueily robbed of. But, alas! 
I was miſtaken.“ Mrs Heartfree again perceiving 


ſymptoms of the utmolt ditquietude in her huſband's 
countenance, cry'd out: My dear, don't you ap- 
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prehend any harm.---But, to deliver you as ſoon 
as poſſible from your anxiety.---When he perceived 
[ declined the warmth of his addreſſes, he begged 
me to conlider; he changed at once his voice and 
features, and, in a very different tone from 
what he had hitherto affected, he ſwore I ſhould 
not deceive him as I had the captain; that fortune 
had kindly thrown an opportunity in his way, 
which he was reſolved not fooliſhly to lofe; and 
concluded with a violent oath, that he was deter- 
mined to enjoy me that moment; and therefore, I 
knew the conſequence of reſiſtance. He then caught 
me in his arms, and began ſuch rude attempts, 
that I ſcreamed out with all the force I could, tho' 
[ had ſo little hopes of being reſcued, when there 
ſuddenly ruthed forth from a thicket, a creature 
which, at his firſt appearance, and in the hurry of 
ſpirits I then was, I did not take for a man; but 
ir leed had he been the fierceſt of wild bealts, I 
thould have rejoiced at his devouring us both. I 
ſcrce perceived he had a muſket in his hand, 


before he ſtruck my ravither ſuch a blow with it, 


that he felled him at my feet. He than advanced 

ith a gentle air towards me, and told mein French, 
he was extremely glad he had been luckily preſent 
to my aſſiſtanee. He was naked, except his middle 
and his feet, if I can call a body ſo which was 
covered. with hair almoſt equal to any beaſt what- 
ever, Indeed his appear:mce was fo horrid in my 
eyes, that the friendihip he had thewn me, as well 
as his courteous behaviour, could not entirely re- 
remove the dreud I had conceived from his figure. 
believe he ſaw this very viſibly; for he begged me 
| .© not 
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not to be frightened, ſince, whatever accident had 
brought me thither, I ſhould have reaſon to thank 
Heaven for meeting him, at whoſe hands I might 
aſſure myſelf of the utmoſt civility and protection, 
In the midſt of all this conſternation, I had fpirits 


enough to take up the caſket of jewels, which the 


villain, in falling, had dropt out of his hands, and 
conveyed it into my pocket. My delverer telling 


me, that I ſeemed extremely weak and faint, 


defired me to refreſh myſelf at his little hut, which, 
he ſaid, was hard by. It his demeanour had been 
leſs kind and obliging, my deſperate ſituation mnit 
have lent me confidence; for ſure the alternative 
could not be doubtful, whether I thould rather truſt 
this man, who, notwithſtanding his ſavage outhde, 
expreſſed ſo much devotion to ſerve me, which at 
leaſt I was not certain of the falſebood of, or thould 
abide with one whom I fo periccttly well knew to 
be an accomplithed villain. I, therefore, commit- 
ted myſelf to his guidance, though with tears in 
my eyes, and begged him to have compailion on 
my innocence, which was abſolutely in his power. 
He ſaid, the treatment he had been witneis of, 
which, he ſuppoſed, was from one who had bro- 
ken his truſt towards me, {u{ficiently juſtified my 
ſuipicion ; but begged me to dry my eyes, and he 
would flow convince me, that I was with a man of 
different ſentiments. The bud accents which ac- 
companied theſe words, gave me ſome comfort, 
which was aſſiſted by the re- Poſſeſſion of cur jewels 
by an accident, fo ſtrongly favouring of the dilpo- 
fition of Providence in my fuvour. 

We left the villain weltering in his blood, though 


beginning to recover a little motion, and walked 


together to his hut, or rather cave; tor it was un- 
der ground, on the {ide of a ill; the fituation 
was very pleaſant, and, from its mouth, we over- 
looked a large plain, and the town I had before 
ſeen. As ſoon as I entered it, he deſired me to 
fit down on a bench of earth, which ſerved hun 
for chairs, and then laid before me ſome fruits, the 
wild product of that country, one or two of which 


Q 2 had 
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had an excellent flavour. He likewiſe produced 


| ſome baked fleſh, a little reſembling that of veni- 


fon. He then brought forth a bottle of brandy, 
which, he ſaid, had remained with him ever fince 
his ſettling there, now above thirty years; during 
all which time he had never opened it, his only 
liquor being water; that he had reſerved this 
bottle as a cordial in fickneſs; but, he thanked 
Heaven, he had never yet had occaſion for it. He 


then acquainted me, that he was a hermit ; that 


he had been formerly caſt away on that coaſt, with 
his wife, whom he dearly loved, but could not 
preſerve from periſhing; on which account he had 


reſolved never to return to France, which was his 


native conntry, but to devote himſelf to prayer, 
and a holy life, placing all his hopes in the bleſſed 


expectation of meeting that dear woman again in 


Heaven, where he was convinced the was now 
a ſaint, and an interceder for hin. He ſaid, he 
had exchanged a watch with the king of that coun- 
try, whom he deſcribed to be a very juſt and good 
man, for a gun, ſome powder, ſhot, and ball; 
with which he ſometimes provided himſelf food, 


but more generally uſed it in defending himſelf. 


againſt wild beaſts; ſo that his diet was chiefly of 
the vegetable kind. He told me many more cir- 
cumitances, which I may relate to you hereafter: 
but to be as conciſe as pofiible at prefent, he at 

length greatly comforted me, by promiſing to con- 
duct me to a ſea- port, where I might have an op- 


portunity to meet with ſome veſſels trafficking for 


ſlaves; and whence I might once more commit 


« myſelf to that element, which though I had already 


ſuffered ſo much on it, I muſt again truſt, to put 
me in poſſeſſion of all I loved. 


»The character he gave me of the inhabitants of 


the town we ſaw below us, and of their king, 
made me defirous of being conducted thither ; 
eſpecially as I very much withed to ſee the captain 
and ſailors, who had behaved very kindly ta me, 
and with whom, notwichſtanding all the civil beha- 
viour of the hermit, I was rather eaſier in my 

mind. 
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mind, than alone with this ſingle man; but he 
diſſuaded me greatly from attempting ſuch a walk, 
till J had recruited iny ſpirits with reſt, deliring 
me to repoſe myſelf on his couch or bank, taying, 


that he himielf would retire without the cave, 


where he would remain as my guard. I accepted 


this kind propoſal; but it was long before 1 could 


O 
procure any lumber : however, at Jength, wea- 


rineſs prevailed over my fears, and I enjoyed 1e- 
veral hours fleep. When I awaked, I found my 
faithful centinel on his poſt, and ready at my ſum- 
mons. This behaviour infuted tome confidence 
into me, and I now repeated my requeit, that he 
would go with me to the town below; but he an- 
ſwered, it would be better adviied to take tome 
repa!t before I undertoox the journey, which I 
thould find much longer than it appeared. I con- 


om) 
ſented, and he ſet forth a greater variety of fruits 


than betore 2 of which I ate very plentifull Y my 


collition being ended, I renewed the mention ot 
my walk; but he ran perſiited in diſſuading me, 


telling me, that I was not yet ſtrong enough; that 
I could repoſe myſelf no where with gre: iter ſafe- 


ty, than in his cave; and that, for his part, he 
could have no greater happineſs than that of at- 
tending me, adding, with a ſigh, it was a bappi- 


- nels he ſhould envy any other, more than all the 


gifts of fortune. You may imagine, I began now 


to entertain luſpicions; ; but he preſently removed 


all doubt, by throwing himſelf at my feet, and ex- 
preſſing the warmeit paſſion for me. I thould have 
now ſunk with deſpair, had he not accompanied 
theſe profeilions with the moſt vehement proteſta- 
tions, chat he would never offer me any other 
torce but that of entreacy, and that he would ra- 
ther die the molt crucl death by my coldnets, than 


gain the higheit blits by becoming the occaſion 
of a tear of sorrow to theſe bright eyes, which, 


he ſaid, were Lars, under whote benign eee 
alone he could enjoy, or indeed ſuiker life.“ She 


was repeating many more coinpliments he made her, 
when a horrid uproar, which alarmed the whole 


* 3 | Oate, 
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Gate, put a ſtop to her narration at preſent. It is im- 
poſſible for me to give the reader a better idea of the 
noiſe which now aroſe, than by deſiring him to ima- 
gine [ had the hundred tongues the poet once withed 
tor, and was vociferating from them all at once, by 
hollowing, ſcolding, crying, ſwearing, bellowing. and 
in ſhort, by every different articulation which is with» 
in the icope of the human organ. 


CW AF. ©. 
A horrible uproar in the Cate. 


UT however great an idea the reader may hence 
B conceive of this uproar, he will think the oc- 
caſion more than adequate to it, when he is inform- 
ed, that our hero (I bluſh to name it) had diſcovered 
an injury done to his honour, and that m the ten- 
dereſt pomt—-In a word, Reader, (for thou mult know 
it, though it give thee the greateſt horror imugi- 


nable), he had caught Fireblood in the arms of his 


lovely Lztitia. 
As the generous bull, who having long depaſtured 
among a number of cows, and thence contracted an 


opinion that theſe cows are all his own property, if 


de beholds another bull beſtride a cow within his 
walks, he roars aloud, and threatens initant vengeance 
with his horns, till the whole parith are alarmed with 
his bellowing :. not with leſs noiſe, nor leſs dreadful 
menaces did the fury of Wild burſt forth, and terrify 
the whole Gate. Long time did rage render his voice 
inarticulate to the hearer; as when, at a viſtting day, 
fitteen or ſixteen, or, perhaps, twice as many temales 
vf delicate but thrill pipes, ejaculate all at once on 
different ſubjects, all is ſound only, the harmony en- 
tirely melodious indeed, but conveys no idea to our 
ears: but, at length, when Reaſon began to get the 
better of his paſſion, which latter being deſerted by 
His breath, began a little to retreat, the following 
accents leaped over the hedge of his teeth, or rather 
the ditch of his gums, whence thoſe hedgeſtakes had 
long ſince, by a patten, been diſplaced in battle with 
an amazon of Drury. 
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Man of honour ! doth this become a friend? 
Could I have expected ſuch a breach of all the laws 
of honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk 
in its paths? Hadſt thou choſen any other way to 


injure my confidence, I could have forgiven it; 


but this is a ſtab in the tendereſt part, a wound ne- 
ver to be healed, an injury never to be repaired : 


for it is not only the loſs of an agreeable com- 


panion, of the affection of a wife, dearer to my 
foul than life itfelf, it is not this loſs alone I la- 
ment : this loſs is accompanied with diſgrace, and 
with diſhoncur. The blood of the Wilds, which 
hath run with ſuch uninterrupted purity through 
ſo many generations, this blood is fouled, is conta- 


minated: Hence flow my tears; hence ariſes my 


grief. This is the injury never to he redreſſed, nor 
ever to be with honour forgiven. * My in a band» 


box, anſwered Fireblood, here is a noiſe about 


your honour : if the miſchief done to your blood be 
all you complain of, I am ſure you complain of no- 
thing; for my blood is as good as yours. © You have 


no conception,” replied Wild, of the tenderneſs of 


honour ; you know not how nice and delicate it is 


in both ſexes; ſo delicate, that the leaſt breath of 
air which rudely blows on it, deſtroys it.“ I will 


prove from your own words,” ſays Fireblood, © I have 


not wronged your honour. Have you not often told 


me, that the honour of a man conſiſted in recei- 
ving no affront from his own ſex, and that of a wo- 
man in receiving no kindneſs from ours. Now, 
Sir, if I have given you no affront, how have I 
injured your honour ?* But doth not every thing,” 


ried Wild, of the wife belong to the huiband ? 


A married man therefore hath his wife's honour as 
well as his own, and by injuring her's you injure his. 
How cruelly you have hurt me in this tender part, I 
need not repeat; the whole Gate knows it, and 
the world thall. I will apply to Doctors Com- 


mons for my redreſs againit her; I will thake off as 


much of my diſhonour as I can by parting with 


6 


her; and as for you, expect to hear of me in 
® T wu. I” hi ſh Iz 1 1 | 
The beginning of this ſpeech is loſt „ Web 
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* Weſtminſter-hall, the modern method of repair- 
© ing theſe breaches, and of reſenting this affront.” 

* D—n your eyes, cries Fireblood, I fear you not, 
nor do l believe a word you ſay.” * Nay, if you affront 
© me perſonally,” ſays Wild, another ſort of reſent- 
ment is prelcribed.” At which word, advancing 
to Fireblood, he preſented him with a box on the 
ear, which the youth immediately returned; and 
now our hero and his friend fell to boxing, though 
with ſome difficulty, both being incumbered wich 
the chains which they wore between their legs: a 
few blows paſfſed on both ſides, before the gentle- 
men, who ſtood by, ſtepped in and parted the com- 
batants ; and now both parties having whiſpered each 
other, that, if they out- lived the eniuing ſeſlions, 
and eſcaped the tree, the one ſhould give and the 
other thould receive ſutisfaction in ſingle combat, 
they ſeparated, and the Gate ſoon recovered its 
former tranquillity. 

Mrs Heartfree was then defired, by the Jultice and 
her huſband both, to conclude her ſtory, which the 
did in the words of the next chapter. 


CHAP. XI. 
The cancluſſon of Mrs Heartivee's adventures. 


F I miitake not, I was interrupted juſt as I was be- 
ginning to repeat ſome of the compliments made 
me by the hermit.'—* juſt as you had finithed them, 
I believe, Madam,” ſaid the Juſtice, * Very well, Sir,” 
ſaid the, I am ! fure 1 have no pleature in the repe- 
tition. He concluded then with telling me, though 
I vas, in his eyes, the moſt charming woman in 
* the world, and might tempt a ſaint to abandon the 
* ways of holine! 8, yet my beauty inſpired him with 
a much tenderer :i#:tion towards me than to 
« purchaie any ſatisfaction of his own deſires with 
* wy A it therefore J could be io cruel to him, 
© to reject Bis honeſt and fincere addreis, nor could 
_* fubmit to a tolitary life with one, who would en- 
« deavour, by ail potſible means, to make me happy, 
„ had no force to dread; for that I was as much-at 
my liberty as if I was in Fruzce, or England, or 
6 any 
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bright eyes had kindled 
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any other free country. I repulſed him with the 
ſame civility with which he advanced; and told 


him, That as he profeſſed great regard to religion, 
I was convinced he would ceaſe from all farther 


ſolicitation, when I informed him, that if I had no 
other objection, my own innocence would not admit 
of my hearing him on this ſubject, for that I was 
married, He ſtarted a little at that word, and was 
for ſome time ſilent; but at length recovering him- 
ſelf, he began to urge the uncertainty of my huſ- 


* band's being alive, and the probability of the con- 


trary : he then ſpoke of marriage as of a civil po- 
licy only ; on which head he urged many arguments 
not worth repeating, and was growing ſo very ea- 
ger and importunate, that I know not whither his 
paſſion might have hurried him, had not three of 
the ſailors well armed, appeared at that inſtant in 
ſight of the cave. I no ſooner ſaw them, than ex- 


ujting with the utmolt inward joy, I teld kim my 
* companions were come for me, and that I muſt 


now take my leave of him; atturing him, that 1 
would always remember, with the moit grateful 


acknowledgment, the favours I had received at his 


OO 


hands. He fetched a very heavy figh, and ſquee- 
zing me tenderly by the hand, he ſaluted my 


lips with a little more eagerneſs than the European 


ſalutations admit of; and told me, he thould like- 


wiſe remember my arrival at his cave to the laſt 
day of his life; adding—O that he could there 
ſpend the whole in the company or one, whoſe 
| but I know you will 
think, Sir, that we women love to repeat the com- 


pliments made us; I will therefore omit them. In 


a word, the ſailors being now arrived, I quitted 
him, with ſome compaiſion for the reluctance with 


which he parted from me, and went forward with 
my companions. 


We had proceeded but a very few paces before 
one of the ſailors ſaid to his comrades: * D—n 


& me, Jack, who knows whether yon fellow bath 
% not ſome good flip in his cave?“ I innocently an- 


ſwered, The poor wreteh had only one bottle of 
brandy.— 
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brandy.— Hath he ſo?' cries the ſailor; fore 


6c 


George, we will taſte it :'—and ſo iaying they im- 
mediately returned back, and myſelf with them. We 
found the poor man proſtrate on the ground, ex- 
preſſing all the ſymptoms of miſery and lamenta- 
tion. I told him in French (for the ſailors could 
not ſpeak that language) what they wanted. —:Te 

pointed to the place where the bottle was depoſited, 
ſaying, They were welcome to that, and whatever 
elſe he had; and added, he cared not if they took 
his life alſo. The ſailors ſearched the whole cave, 
where finding nothing more which they deemed 
worth their taking, they walked of with the bottle, 
and immediately emptying it, without offering me 
a drop, they proceeded with me towards the town. 


In our way I obſerved one whiſper another, while 


* 
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he kept his eye ſtedfaſtly fixed on me. his gave 


me ſome uneaſineſs ; but the other anſwered, * No, 
d—n me, the captain will never forgive us. Be- 
fides, we have enough of it among the black wo- 
men; and, in my mind, one colour is as good as 
another.” This was enough to give me violent 


apprehenſions; but I heard no more of that kind, 
till we came to the town, where, in about tix hours, 


l arrived in ſafety. 


. © As ſoon as I came to the captain, he enquired 


«© a a a a a — ô 6 


what wis become of my friend, meaning the vil- 


lainous Count. When he was informed by me of 
what had happened, he withed me heartily joy of 
my delivery, and expreſſing the utmoſt abhorrence 


of ſuch baſeneſs, ſwore, It ever he met him, he 
-would cut his throat ; but indeed we both conclu- 


ded, that he had died of the blow which the hermit 


had given him. 


I was now introduced to the chief magiſtrate of 
this country, who was defirons of ſeeing me. I 
will give you a ſhort deſcription of him: he was 
choſen (as is the cuſtom there) for his ſuperior 
bravery and wiſdom. His power is entirely ab- 


ſolute during its. continuance ; but, on the. firſt 


deviation from equity and juſtice, he is liable to 
be depoted, and punithed by the people, the el- 


* 
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ders of whom, once a- year, aſſemble, to examine 
into his conduct. Beſides the danger which theſe 
examinations, which are very ſtrict, expoſe him 
to, his office is of ſuch care and trouble, thut no- 
thing but that reſtleſs love of power, ſo predomi- 
nant in the mind of man, could make it the object 
of deſire; for he is indeed the only ſlave of all the 
natives of this country. He is obliged, in time of 
peace, to hear the complaint of every perſon in his 
dominions, and to render him juſtice. For which 
purpoſe every one may demand an audience of him, 


unleſs during the hour which he is allowed for din- 


ner, when he fits alone at the table, and is attend- 
ed in the moſt public manner, with more thun 
European ceremony. This is done to create an 
awe and reſpect towards him in the eye of the 


vulgar ; bur, leſt it ſhould elevate him too much 


in his own opinion, in order to his humiliation, he 
receives every evening in private, from a kind of 
beadle, a gentle kick on his poſteriors; beſides 
which, he wears a ring in his noſe, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that we ring our pigs with, and a chain 
round his neck, not unlike that worn by our alder- 
men; both which, I ſuppoſe, to be emblematical, 
but heard not the reaſons of either aſſigned There 
are many more particularities among theſe people, 


which, when [| hive an opportunity, I may relate 


to you. The lecond day after my return from 
court, one of his oflicers, whom they call Scuacu 
PimeacH, waited upon me; and, by a French in- 
terpreter who lives here, informed me, that the chief 
magiſtrate liked my perſon, and offered me an im- 
menſe preſent, if I would ſuffer him to enjoy it, 
(this is, it ſcems, their common form of making 
love). I rejected the preſent and never heard auy 


further ſolicitatioa; for, as it is no ſhame for wo- 


men here to conſent at the firit papers, lo they 
never receive a ſecond. | 

© I had refided in this town a week. when the 
captain informed me, that a number of ſlaves, 
who had been taken captives in war, were to be 


guarded to the ſea-ſide, where hay were to be ſold 
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to the m-rchants, who trided in them to America; 
that it I would embrace this opportunity, 1 might 
aſſure myſelf of finding a puiſage to America, and 
thence to England ; acqnainting me, at the ſame 
time, that he himſelf intended to go with them. I 
readily agreed to acompany him. The chief, being 
advertiſed of gur defigns, jent {or us both to court, 
and, without mentioning a word of love to me, 
having preſented me with a very rich jewel, of leſs 
ale he frid, than my chaitity, took a very civil 
lenve, recommending me to the care of Heaven, 
and ordering us a large ſupply of proviſions for our 
journey. 

* We were provi 1:4 wich mules for ourſelves, ws 
what we carried with us, and in nine days reach- 
ed the fea-thore, where we found an Enplith veſſel 
ready to receive both us and the flaves. We went 
abourd it, and tailed the next day with a fair wind 
for New England, where I hoped to get an imme- 
diate pallage to the Old: but Providence was kinder 
than my expectation ; for the third day after we 
were at fea, we mei an Ungliſh man of war home- 
ward bound; the captain of it was a very good- 


natured inan, and agreed to take me on board. I 


accordingly took my leave of my old friend the 
maſter of the thipwrecked veſſel, who went on to 


New-Englnd, whence he intended to pats to Ja- 


mica, wh cre his owners lived, I was now treated 
with great civility, had a little cabin afſizned me, 
dincd every dar at the captain's table, who was in- 
deed a very gallant man, and, at firſt, made me 
a tender of his affections; but, when he found me 
reſolutely tent to preſerve myleif pure aud entire 
for the beſt of huſbandls, he grew cooler in his ad- 
dreſles, and ſoon behaved in a manner very pleafing 
to me, regarding my tex only 0 tur as to pay me a 
deſerence which is very a gr ecable to us all. 

* To conclude my flory 5 I met with no adven- 
ture in chis paffage at Mil wort h relating, till my 


landing at Gr wwelſend. whence the captain bronche 


me in his own boat to the Tow Er. In a hort hour 
after my arrival we had that meeting. Wich, 
L however 
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* however dreadiul at ſirſt, will, I now hope, by tha 
* good offices of the belt of men, whom Heaven 
© for ever bleis, end in our perfect happineſs, and be 
* a ſtrong inſtance of what I am perſuaded is the 
* {ureit truth, THAT PROvInDENCE WILL, $00 u 
© OR LATER, PROCURE THE FELICITY OF THE 
* VIRTVOUS AND INNOCENT.” 

Mrs Heartfree thus ended her ſpeech, havins; 
before delivered to her huſband the ieweis Hider 
the Count had robbed him of, and that preterted 
her by the African chief, which lat was ci in- 
menſe . _ The — wigittrate Wits — 


of the eng the had herf: If e ne, as fi — 
thoſe of her hatband, which he had hitafel! been in- 
nocently the initrument of bringing upon YN Ihr 
* orthy man, however, much rejoiced | in what he kat 
already done for his preſervation, and promiied to 
labour, with his utmoit 1ntere:t and indut try, to pro- 
cure the ablolute pardon rather of his ſentence, __ 
of his guilt, which he now plainly Ciccvered was 
barbarous and falſe imputation. 
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Tre hiſtory returis to the contemfplulion of OLAEATNESSE, 


vi. 


der too long in this relation, from che ml. 
tion ct our hero, who daily gave the mot exalte.! 
proots of greatne:s, in cajoling the Prigs, and in ca- 
actions on the debtors; which latter now grew 10 
great, i. e. corrupted in their morals, that they poke 
with the utmoit contempt of what the vulzzr cal! 
Honeſty. The greateit character among them wa: 
that of a Pick-pocket, or, in truer language, a File; 
and the only cenſure was want of dexterity, 45 te 


virtue. goounels, and ſuch lke, they were the ob- 


UT we have already perhar s dtaincd our rea 


1 


Jets of mirth and derifion, nd all Newgate weis u 
complete collection of Price, every man being (le- 
ſrous to pick his n cighbour s pocket, and every ©; 

was as ſenſible that lis neighbour was as ready to iel 
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his; ſo that (which is almo!t incredible) as great 
rornery was dailz cor nated within the walls of 
Newgate as without, 

The glory r-ulting from theſe actions of Will 
probably auitanted the envy of his enemies agunit 
him. The dan of his trial now approached ; for 
which, as Socrates did, he prepared himiclt ; but 
not weakly and toolithly, Lke that philoſopher, with 
patfence and reſignation, but with a good number 
of talle witnetics. However, as facceis is, uot al- 
Wars Proport ed to the dom of him who enleu- 
ours to attain it; 10 are we more jorry than athamed 
to rc} ite, that cur hero was, notwithaanding his ur- 
mot caution and prudence, convicted, and tentenced 
to a death, which, when we contider not only the 
Zreut men Who hive jutiered it, but the much lurger 
number of tha: whole higheit honour it hath been 
to merit it, Wwe cannot call otherwite than rrononr 
able, Indeed thols who have untickily miiled it, 
zem all Ne days to have laboured in vain to attain 


an end, chien fortune, for reaitnls only Known to 
ig 1 uh hong! at proper to deny them. With- 
ont any farther pre! ace then, our has Was ſentence. l 


to be 5 mged by the neck: but whatever was to be 
row Lis fate, he mil hr conlole himſelf that he bad 
perpetruted V. Hat 


c Judicis ira, nec ignis, 
Nee poierit. mapa nec edax avoere det uſtas. 


For my own part, I confeſs, I look on this death of 
eng to be as proper for a hero as any other; 
and 1; ſolemnly declare, that had Alexander the ( rent 
been 5 ed, it would not in the leuit have Cimi- 
niſthed my reipect to his memory. Provided a hero 
ja his hie doth but execute a fulficient quantity of 
121ichick ; pr ovided he be but well and heartily curted 
by the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the op- 
preficd (ihe 40 ie rewards, as many authors have bite 
terly Jumente. both in prote and verſe, of Greatne's, 
i. e. rg], I think it avails little of what nature 
his death be, whether it be by the axe, the halter, or 

the 


Pity we could procure 
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the Crord, Such names will be always ture ot ling 
to poiteriry, and ot enjoving that fame which they 10 
lorioutlyß and eagerly coveted; for, according ton 


Cacar Dramatic poet, 


—— Fame 
Nat more ſurvives from good than evil deewus, 
Rf h-aipiring youth that fired tht Ff ay 3 
N uthkves in hum the PIG „ 100! «lo Fat: 1 


Cur hero now ralvected | that the malice ct his 
enemies would overpower hin. Ile, theretore, bee 
took kimielt to that true fupport Ef. greutnels in 
zukliction, a bottle; by means oi winch lie was eee 
to curte, and wear, and but, and brave his fate. 
Other comtort indeed be had net much; for not 4 
Hingle friend ever came near hin. HG wife, wins 


trial was deferred to the next teins, vue um ink 
once. when ite pl Lie a tor nente j. ant Up bratde⸗ 


him 10 crucily, that he toriaide tlie KEPT ever TH 
admit her again. The Crumiry: or -Newzute hal 
freon nt conterences with lim - and grently would! 
enibeluth our hiitor s, CO! he. wi record pit which that 
god man deli; ered en theſe. occallons; but iar 

uly the ſubit. nee of 2 mn {2 
conference, whicik vis tuen down in ihert-ha ud Hy 
one who overicird it. Ve {til tranſcribe ic, there- 
fore, enn tly 1 EL the ſame iorm and words we received 
it; nor can we help regircvinz it as one of the mo 
curious peces, winch either aucient or modern hiitory 
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Ozpixant, OOP morrow to you, Sir; 1 hope 
CF you —_— well Lutr ihe | 
[oNaTiiax. D--u'd ill, Sir. , Gre une 1 60 con- 

founded { * I; anging, U Hat To att ben * Hep 0 
Oapis AK. 17 ug car. Tou luduld be more res 
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tinned... [ vo "Hh you won Id make a little better uſe of 
hole Hülrüc ns V Th ch i I tive endleavoured 34, 1! IC ul- 
ite inte 3 and! 15 ird ie: Harv lalt Su naar, and from 


tacks vi reise: * Thoſe wn do evil hall go into ever 


ing fire, Loy wg {or the devil and his angels,” 
onderinek to thew von, firff, what is men int by 
1 RLASTING FIRE; and, ſecondly, who were THE 
DiVit AND HIS ANGEL, I then proceedel to draw 
ſome inierences from the whole“; in which 1 am 
mightily deceived, it I did not convince you, that 
you vourſelf was one of thoſe ANGELS; and, conſe- 
quently, mut exped EVERLASTING FIRE to be your 
portion in the other world. 

o NATHAN. Faith, Doctor, I remember very little 
6 Tour inferences; for I fell afleep ſoon after your 
Baniung your text; but did vou preach this doctrine 
then, or do you ro peut it now, in order to comiort 


Crortany, I do it, m order to bring you to 2 
true {aſe of your manitold fins, and, by th at means. 
to induce you to repentance. Indeed, ha I the elo- 
_enenc? of Cicero, or of Tully, it would not be ſuſ- 
ficient to deſcribe the pains of hell, or the joys of 
he ven. The utmolt that we are taught | 15, that tur 


* hath not heard, nor can heart conceive.” Who 
a wonld, for the pitiful conſideration of the riches 


and plenſures of this world, forfeit ſuch ineſtimibie 
happinets! Such joys! Such pleaſures! Such delights! 
Gr who would run the venture of fuck miſery, which 
but to think on, ſhocks the human nnderftanding ! 
ho, in his tenſes, then, would prefer the latter to 
the former? | 
TorinTrax. Av, who indeed! I aſſure yon, Doc- 
tor, I had much rather be . than miſerable. 


Þ .- * On — *: * * 


ice 


Ne pronounced this word HULL, and perhaps would have 
1 (it it fo, | | 
iis part was fo IYotted that it was illegible. 
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Os dt. ave d en 
ari “ cinian * hanzed * ® burnt ole] * ont. 
n q his an * * el ire * * ternal da 
VVFFCCC pagin. | 

JoxaTuas. You * * ® to frizhten me out of my 
wits: but the good“ is, I doubt not, more merc!- 
ful than his wicked * * It 1 thoull believe all you 
ſay, I am tare I ihall die in inexpreſſible horror, 

OrDiNary. Deſpair is fiatal, You ſhould Place 
your hopes in repentance an! grace: and though i- 
is moſt true, that you are in danger of the judgment, 
yet there is ſtill room for merey; and no man, unleſ, 
cxcommunicated, is ablolutc! y without hopes of a re- 
prie ve. 

JoxnaTuan, I am not without hopes of a reprieve 
form the cheat yet: I have pretty god interett ; - but 


it [ cannot obtain it, you {hail not frighten me out of 


my courage, I will not die like x pimp. D—a me, 
what is death ? It is nothing but to * with Platos and 
with Cæſars, —as the poet 1 ys, and all Tic other great 


heroes of antiquity, * * 4 * * 
* * * 6. © * S ©» * 


* . * * - 15 * ** 
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Osdbist x. Ar, 5 this is very true; bat life is 
ſweet lor all that, and TI had rather live to eternity, 
than go into the comnminy of any fuck heathens, who 
av, ! Joubt not, in hell wich the devil and his an- 
trels; and, 25 little as you ſcem to - it, YOU 
my * vaurſelf there before you e- Se it. Where 
then v 4 be your tauntings and your vam rings, YOUr 
boaitings and vour Bragg: nge? * ou will then be e 
t give more 0 * drop of water dun vou ever Fave 
ra bottle of wine. 

Jos ATruAx. Faith 3 or, el minded. What 
ſay you to u bottle of wine ? 

ORDINARY, 1 vill wink nn wine wich « an Athei't, 


[ ſhould expect the devil to make a third in ſuch cone 


pany; for, ſiace he knows you are his, he may be 
inwarient to have his dus. 

Jes ar Hax. It is rour buſineſs to drink with the 
wicked, in order to amend them. 

OsbDiNARr. I deÞiur of it; and fo I cogſign you 
ever to the devil, who is ready to receive ou. 

Joxaru Rx. 'You are more unraercitul to me than 
the Jeane Dectar. He recommended my foul to 
Fleaven; and it is your office to thew me the way thi- 

ther. | | | 

ORDINARY, No: the gates are barred * all 
revilers of the clergy. 

JoXaTHAR. I revile only the wi: led ones, if any 
fach ure, which cannot affect you, who, if men were 
precerred in the church by werit only, wouid have 
long ſince been a bithop, Indeed, it might rate any 
good man's indiznation to obſerve one of your vail 
Learning and abilidies obliged to exert them in ſo low 
4 here, vihen io many of your interiors wallow in 

vealth and pref :rment. 

Crpinart., Whr, it muſt be cor feſſed, that there 
are bad men in all orders; but you ſnould not cenſure 
too generally. I muit own. 1 m glad have expected 
baker pro: oven; but I have leurred patience and 

relignation; and fuel advite rau to the fame tem- 
per of mind, chich it vu CAN artaln, 1 know vou 
Ts | * VIII 
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nd merey; nay, I do now promiſe YOU, YOu will. 
It is true, you are a ſinner; but your crunes are not 
ot the blackelt dye: you are no murderer, nor guilty 
of facrilege. And it you are guilty of theft, you 


make ſome atonement by ſuffering for it, Which many 


others do not. Happy it is, indeed, for thoſe fev- 
who are detected in their ſins, and brought to exem- 
plary punithment for them in this world. So tar, 
therefore, from repining at your fate when you come 
to the tree, vou thould exult and rejoice in it; and, 
to ſay the truth, I queition, whether to a wile man, 
the catailrophe of many of chole who die by a halter, 
is not more to be envied than pitied. Nothing is 16 
finful as fin, and murder is the greate.t of all fins; it 
follows, that whoever commits murder is happy in 
ſullering tor it; if therefore a man who commuts mur- 
ter is is happy i in dying for it, how much better mutt 
it be for you, who have committed a lets crime? 

JoxaTHhas. All this is very true; but let us take 
a bottle of wine to cheer our tpirits. 

OabixaR T. Why wine? Let me tell you, Mr 
Wild, there is nothing ſo deceitful as the ſpirits given 
us dy wine. If you muſt drink, let us have a bowl of 
punch; a liquor I the rather prefer, as it is no where 
fooken agaiiut in feripture, and as it is more whole— 
tome for the gravel; a ditemper with which Lam 


gr evoufly atilcted, 


Jos ar HAN. (Having called for a bowl. ) I alk 
your pardon, Doctor, I ikoul have remembered, tha: 
punch was your favourite liquor, TI tiunk you never 
talte wine while there is any punch remaining on the 
table. 

ORDixary. I confeſs, I look on punch to be the 


more eligible liquor, as well for the reuwjons I have 
betore a as likewile tor one other caule, vig. 


it is the propereit tor a DaauGur, Ion I took it 
a Uttle unkind of you to mention wine, thinking you 
knew my palate. 
JONATHAK. You are in the right; and [ will tak 
a ſwinging cup to your being made a bithop. 
OzDixary. And I will with you a reprieve in ay 
large a draught. Coma, don t deſpair; it is yet time 
cnougly 


r 
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en ouch tO think of dxiog; VO!t nave good friend, 
who. very probably may prevail for you. I have 
Lnown many a man reprieved, who had le{s reaton 
to expect it, | 

Jo NATHANS. But if I ihould fatter myſelf with 
ſuch hopes, and be deceived, what then would be— 
come of my toul ? | 

OrDixary. Pugh! never wind your foul, leave 
that to me; IL will render good ACCOUN of it, I war- 
rant you, I have a ſermon in my pocket, which 
may he of ſeme nie to you to hear, I do not value 
myſelf on the talent of preaching, {fince no man ought 
to value himſelf tor any git in this world: —— But, 
perhaps, there are not many ſuch termons. But 
to procesd, fince we have nothing elſe to do till the 
punch comes. My text is the latter part ot a verſe 
only . 

- the Creeks FOOLI3HNESS. | 

«© The occaſion ot theie words was principally that 
pihtotophy of the Greeks which, at that time, had 
OVer-run great part of the heathen world, had pct- 
toned, and, as it were, puffed up their minds with 
pride, ſo that they diiregarded all kinds of doctrine 
in compariſon of their own ; and however fate, and 
however ſound the learning of others might be, yet, 
if it anywiie contradicted their Own ls. culloms, 
and received opinions, away avith it, it is not for ut. 
It was to the Greeks FooL1s:iniss. 

In the former purt theretore of my diſcourſe on theſe 
words, I thall principally confine myſelt to the Hy- 
ing ops and demoniirating the great emptineſs and 
vanity of this philoſophy, with which theic idle and 
abiurd ſophitis were 10 Pronny blown up and ele- 

vated, 

And here I ſuall do two things: Firſt, I ſhall ex- 
poie the matter; and ſecondly, the manner of this 
abſurd philoſophy. 

And firſt, for the firit of theſe, namely, the mat 
ter. Now here we may retort the unmanner!y word, 
which our adver/arics have audaci mtv thrown in our 
faces; for what was all thes ncht y matter of Philo- 
ſophy, this cap of knowledge, Which was to bring 
ich 
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juch large harveſts of hononr to thoſe who ſowed it 
and to greatly and novly to enrich the ground on 
virch it fell; what was it but FooLts awxtss ? au in- 
conſhitent heup ol nonſeule, of abturdities and con- 
ton „ Tions, bringing no ornament to the mind 1a its 
cory, nor exhibiting any uenalacis to the body is 
its practice. What were all the ſermons and the ſuy- 
ings, the bchles and the morals of all theſe wie men, 
but, to ule the word mentioned in my text once more. 
'oohisas Ess? What was their great matter Plato, 
or their other great liglit. Ariſtotle ? Noth fools, mers 
quibliers and lophitts. idly and vainly attached to 
certain ridiculous notions of their ow n, founded nei- 
ther on truth nor on reaſon. Their whole works 
are a ſtrange medley of the greateſt talichools, ſcarce 
covered over with the colour of truth : their precepts 
are neither borrowed from nature, nor guided by rea- 
{n: mere fictions, only to evince the dreadful height 
ot human pride; in one word, FooLisHwzss. It 

may be, perhaps, expected of me, that I fhould give 
ſome inſtances from their works to prove this charge ; 
but as to tranſeribe every paſſage to my purpoſe, 
would be to tranſcribe their whole works ; and as in 
fach a plentitul crop it is difficult to chuſe; in:lead 
oi treſpaſſing on your patience, 1 thail conclude this 
ſirit head with aſferting what I have ſo fully proved, 
and what may, indeed, be inferred from the text, that 
the philoſophy of the Greeks was FooLt HNESS, 

Proceed we now in the tecond place, to conſider 
the manner in which this inine and ſimple doctrine 
was propagated. And here”—But here, the punch 
by entering waked Mer Wild, who was fait aſleep, and 
put an end to the {ſermon ; nor could we obtain any 
further account of the converſion Which paſſed at 
this interview. | 


CHAP. 
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C 
Wild proceed; te the higheſt conſummation of fun 


GEEATNESS:; 


FE d. ay now drew nigh, when our Great Man 

vas to exemplity the !. ut and nobleſt act of great- 
nels, by which any hero can fignalize hintelt. 7 his 
was the day of execution, or conſummation, or ape— 
tllecfis, (for it is called by different names), which wa, 
to give gur hero an opportunity cf facing death and 
Camnation, without any fear in his heart, or, at lcau, 
without betrity ing any lymptoms of it in his counte- 
LARCC: 4 cor le tion of Greatnets which is heartily 


to be wilhed tO every Great Man; nothing being more 


v.orthy of lamentation than v has Fortune, like ul. 177 
poet, winds up her e e aukwardly, and, be: 
towing too little care on her fitth act, dilmiies the 
hero v. uh a mneaking and Private > exit, who had in the 
jormer part of the drama performed ſuch notable ex- 
ploits, as muit promiſe to every Food judge amon 
Lc 5 ator 8. 4 Noble, public , ala exalted end. 

J ut the was relolved to commit no luch error in 
this micance, Our hero was too much and too de- 
ſervediy her favourite, to be neglected by her in his 
kul mornents : accordingiy all efforts tor a reprieve 
were yam, and the name of Wild {food at the head of 
theſe who were ordered tor execution. 

1 rom the time he gave over all hopes of life, his 


(* 
2 


cc duct was truly great and admirable. Initead of 


ſncwing any marks of dejection or contrition, he ra- 
ther in fuſed more confidence and aſſurance into his 


Tocks. He ipent moſt of his hours in dr inking wich 


his friends, and with the good man above comme - 
rated. In one of thete roomy Otatons, O_ atked, 
\he:tber he was afraid to die? he antwered, © D—n 
me, it is only a dance without muſic.” Fe . line, 
when one exp relled ſome ſorrow tor his misfortune, ws 
he termed it, he Lu, with great fierceneſs, A man 
can die but Ne Ag ein, When one of his intim. 15 
ac;unintanccs hinted his hopes, that he would die l 
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a man, he cocked his hat in defiance, and cried out 
greatly, Zounds ! who's afraid ?” | 

Happy would it have been tor poſterity, could we 
1ave retrieved any entire convertation v hich Paile.! 
at this ſeaſon, eſpecially between our hero and hi, 
learned comforter ; but we have ſearched mim i 
paiteboard records in vain. 

On the eve of his apothcotis, Wild's lady defire.l 
to fee him, to which he contented. This mectin:y wa; 
at firit very tender on both ſides: but it could no! 
continue o: {or unluckily ſome hints of former mil- 
carriages intervening, as particularly when the afke 
kim, How he could! n. ave uted her to burbarouily once, 
as calling her b ; and whether ſuch lunguag 0 
became a man, much lets a gentieman ? Wild few in 
to 4 violent pattion, and fore the was the vilett of 
L s, to upbraid him at fuch a featon with an 
unguarded word ipoke long ago. She replied, with 
many tears, She was weil en ough ſerved for her folly 
in viding ſuch a brute; but the had one e ee 
however, that it would be the lult time he could eve 
treat her o; that indeed the had ſome obligation to 
kim, tor chat his crueliy to her would reconcile hor 
to the tate he was to-morrow ro {uiter 5 and indeed, 
routing but ſuch brutility could have made the con- 
iideration of his thamefal death (fo this Wenk woman 
called hanging), which was now inevitable, to be borne 
even without madneis. She then proceeded to a re 
canitulation of his faulcs in an exacter order, and wich 
more perfect memory than one woud Rave imagined 
her capable of; and, it is probable, would have re- 
hearſed a complete catalogue, had not our hervu's pu- 
veace failed him, {9 that with the utmot fury and 
violence he caught her by the hair, and kicked her, 
as heartily as his chains would fudder him, out of the 
room. | 

At length the morning came, which Fortune at 
his birth had reſolutely ordained for the confumma- 
tion of our hero's GaraThHtss :; he had binflt in- 
deed modeſtly deciined the public honours the 1n- 
tended him, and had taken a quantity of laudanum, 
in order to retire quietly oil che ſtage; but we have 

already 
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already obſerved, in the courſe of our wonderful hi- 


ſtory, that to ſtruggle againit this Jady's decrees is 


vain and impotent; and whether the hach determin- 
ed you thall be hanged or be a prime miniſter, it is 
in either caſe lost labour to refit. Laudanum, tacre- 


| fore, being unable to ſtop the breath of our hero, 


which the fruit of hemp-ſced, and not the ſpirit ot 
poppy-lecd, was to overcome, he was at the uiual 
hour attended by the proper gentlemen appointed for 
that purpoſe, and acquainted that the cart was ready. 
On this occaſion he exerted that greatneſs of courage, 


which hath been ſo much celebrated in other herocs ; 


and knowing it was impotlible to reſiſt, he gravely 
declared, he would attend them. He ther delcended 
to that room where the fetters of great men are knock- 
ed off, in a molt folemn and ceremonious manner. 
Then thaking hands with his friends (to wit, thoſe 
who were conducting him to the tree) and drinking 
their healths in a bumper of brandy, he aſcended the 
cart, where he was no ſooner ſeated, than he recciv- 
ed the acclamations of the multitude, who were highly 
raviihed with his GREATNESS. 5 

The cart now moved flowly on, being preceded by 


a troop of horie guards bearing javelins in their hands, 


through ſtreets lined with crowds all admiri.g the 
great behaviour ct our hero, who rode on, ſometimes 
lighing, tomeumes ſwearing, ſometimes ſinging or 
Vhiitling, as his humour varied. | 


When he came to the tree of glory, he was wel- 


comed with an univerſal ſhout of the people, who 


were there afſembled in prodigious numbers, to be- 


held a fight much more rare in populous cities than 
one would reaſonably imagine it thould be, viz. the 
proper cataſtrophe of a great man. 

But tho' envy was, through fear, obliged to join 
the general voice in applaule on this occaſion, there 


were not wanting ſome who maligned this completion 
of glory, which was now about to be fulfilled to our 


hero, and endeavoured to prevent it by kogcking him 


on the head as he ſtood under the tree, While the 


ordinary was performing his lait ofiice. They there- 
tore began to batter the cart with ſtones, bfick-bats, 
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dirt, and all manner of miſchievous weapons, ſome 
of which erroneouſly playing on the robes of the ec 
eleſiaſtic, made him fo expeditious in his repetition, 
that with wonderful alacrity he had ended almoſt in au 
inſtant, and conveyed himſelf into a place of ſafety in 
an hackney coach, where he waited the concluſion with 


the temper of mind deſcribed in theſe verſes. 


Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra alterius magnum ſpetare laborem. 


We mult not however omit one circumſtance, as 

it ſerves to thew the moſt admirable conſervation of 
character in our hero to his laſt moment, which was, 
that whilſt the Ordinary was buly in his ejaculations, 
Wild, in the midſt of the ſhower of tones, Cc. which 
played upon him, applied his hands to the pariou's 
pocket, and emptied it of his bottle-ſcrew, which he 
carried out of the world in his hand. 
The Ordinary being now deicended from the cart. 
Wild had jnit opportunity to caſt his eyes around the 
crowd, and to give them a hearty curle, when imme 
diately the hories moved on, and with univerſal ap- 
plauſe our hero ſwung out of this world. 

Thus fell Jonathan Wild the GakAr, by a death 
as glorious as his life had been, and which was ſo 
truly agreeable to it, that the latter muſt have been 
deplorably maimed and imperte& without the former; 
a death which hath been alone wanting to complete 
the characters of ſeveral ancient and modern herocs, 
whoſe hiſtories would have been read with much 
greater pleaſure by the wiſeſt in all ages. Indeed · 
we could almoit with, that whenever Fortune ſceins 
wantonly to deviate from her purpoſe, and leaves her 
work imperfe& in this particular, the hiſtorian would 
indulge himſelf in the licence of poetry and romance, 
and even do a violence to truth, to obhge his reader 
with a page, which muſt be the mot debghiful in all 
his hiltory, and which could never fail of producing 
an inltructive morai. a 
Narrow minds may poſttbly have ſome reaſcn to 
be aſhamed of going this way out of the world. if 
their conſcicace can fly in their faces, and aſſure 
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them they have not merited ſuch an honour; but he 
muſt be a fool who is aſhamed of being hanged, who 
is not weak enough to be aſhamed of having de- 
lerved it. | 


CH A PF. KY. 
The character of our hero, and the concluſion of this 
hiſtary. 


XI7/E will now endeavour to draw the character 
of this Great man, and by bringing together 
thoſe ſeveral features as it were of his mind, which 
ly ſcattered up and down in thus hiſtory, to preſent 
our readers with a perfect picture of greatneſs. 
Jonathan Wild had every qualification neceſſary 
to form a great man. As his moſt powerful and pre- 
dominant paſſion was ambition, ſo Nature had, with 
conſummate propriety, adapted all his faculties to the 
attaining thoſe glorious ends to which this paſſion di- 
rected him. He was extremely ingenious in inventin 
deſigns, artful in contriving the means to accomplit 
his purpoſes, and reſolute in executing them: For, 
as the moſt exquiſite eunning and molt undaunted 
boldneſs qualified him for any undertaking, ſo was 
| he not reſtrained by any of thoſe weakneſſes which 


diſappoint the views of mean and vulgar fouls, and 
which are comprehended in one general term of ho- 
neſty, which is a corruption of HoxosTY,a word 


derived from what the Greeks call an Aſs. He was 
entirely free from thoſe low vices of modeſty and good - 
zature, which, as he ſaid, implied a total negation 
of human greatneſs, and were the only qualities which 


abſolutely rendered a man incapable of making a 


confiderable figure in the world. His luſt was inferior 
only to his ambition; but, as for what ſimple people 
call love, he knew not what it was. His avarice was 
immenſe; but it was of the rapacious not of the te- 
n:ctous kind: his rapaciou ſneſswas indeed ſo violent, 
that nothing ever contented him but the whole; for, 
however conſiderable the thare was, which his coadju- 
tors allowed him of a booty, he was reſtleſs in invent- 


ing means to make himſelf maſter of the ſmalleſt pit 
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tance reſerved by them. He ſaid, laws were made 
for the uſe of Prigs only, and to ſecure their proper- 
ty; they were never therefore more perverted, than 
when their edge was turned againſt theſe, but that 
this generally happened through their want of ſuffi- 
cient dexterity, The character which he moit valued 
himſelf upon, and which he principally honoured in 
others, was that of hypocriſy. His opinion was, that 
no one could carry Priggiſ very far without it; for 
which reaſon, he ſaid, there was little _—— to be 
expected in a man who acknowledged his vices ; but 
always much to be hoped from him, who profeſſed 
t virtues; wherefore, though he would always 

an the perſon whom he diſcovered guilty of a good 


action, yet he was never deterred by a good character, 


which was more commonly the effect of profeſſion 
than of action: for which reaſon, he himſelf was al- 
ways very liberal of honeſt profeſſions, and had as 
much virtue and goodneſs in his mouth as a faint ; 
never in the leaſt ſcrupling to ſwear by his honour, 
even to thoſe who knew him the belt; nay, tho' he 
held good-nature and modeſty in the higheſt con- 
tempt, he conſtantly practiſed the affectation of both, 
and recommended this to others, whoſe welfare, on 
his own account, he wiſhed well to. He laid down 
ſeveral maxims, as the certain methods of attaining 
greatneſs, to which, in his own purſuit of it, he con- 
ſtantly adhered. As 
1. Never to do more miſchief to another, than 
was neceflary to the effecting his purpoſe; for 
that miſchief was too precious a thing to be 
thrown away. | 
2. To know no diſtinction of men from affection; 
but to ſacrifice all with equal readineſs to his 
intereſt. 
3. Never to communicate more of an affair than 
was neceſſary, to the perſon who was to exe- 
cute it. EE 
4- Not to truſt him, who hath deceived you, nor 
who knows he hath been deceived by you. 
5. To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious and 
often dilatory in revenge. 
S 2 60. To 
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6. To ſhun poverty and diſtreſs, and to ally him- 
ſelf as cloſe as poſſible to power and riches. 
7. To maintain a conſtant gravity in his counte- 
nance and behaviour, and to affect wiſdom on 
all occaſions. 
8. To toment eternal jealouſies in his gang, one 
of another. | 
9. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; 
but always to inſinuate, that the reward was. 
above it, 
10. That all men were knaves or fools, and much 
the greater number a compoſition of both. 
11. That a good name, like money, muſt be part- 
ed with, or at leaſt greatly riſqued, in order 
bring the owner any advantage. "i 
12. That virtues, like precious ſtones, were eaſily 
counterfeited; that the counterfeits in both caſes 
adorned the wearer equally, and that very few 
had knowledge or diſcernment ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh the counterfeit jewels from the real. 
13. That many men were undone by not going 
| deep enough in ro 3 as in gaming any man 
may be a loſer who doth not play the whole 


14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as 
ſhopkeepers expoſe their goods, in order to pro- 
fit by them. | 

15. That the heart was the proper ſeat of hatred, 
and the countenance of affection and friendſhip. 

He had many more of the ſame kind, all — 

d with theſe, and which were after his dec 
found in his ſtudy, as the twelve excellent and cele- 
brated rules were in that of King Charles the Firſt; 
for he never promulgated them in his life - time, not 
having them conſtantly in his mouth, as ſome grave 
perſons have the rules of virtue and morality, without 
paying the leaſt regard to them in their actions: 
whereas our hero, by a conſtant and ſteady adherence 
to his rules in conforming every thing he did to them, 
acquired at length a ſettled habit of walking by them, 
till at laſt he was in no danger of inadvertently going 

out of the way; and by theſe means he a 

Lat 
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that degree of greatneſs, which few have equalled; 
none, we may ſay, have exceeded. For tho' it muſt be 
allowed that there have been ſome few heroes, who have 
done greater miſchiefs to mankind, ſuch as thoſe who 
have betrayed the liberty of their coantry to others, 
or have undermined and overpowered it themſelves ; 
or conquerors who have impoveriſhed, pillaged, ſack- 
ed, burnt, and deſtroyed the countries and cities of 
their fellow creatures, fron no other provocation than 
that of glory; i. e. as the tragic poet calls it, 

—* a privilege to kill, 
© A ſtrong temptation to do bravely iN :” 

yet, it we conſider it in the light wherein actions are 

placed in this line, | | 3 
Letias eſt, qunties magno tibi conſtat haxcſtum: 

when we ſee our hero, without the leaſt aſſiitance or 
pretence, ſetting himſelf at the head of a gang, which 
| he had not any ſhadow of right to govern; if we 
view him maintaining ablolute power, and exercilin 
tyranny over a lawleſs crew, contrary to all law, but 
that of his own will; if we conſider him ſetting up 
an open trade publicly, in defiance, not only of the 
laws of his country, but of the common ſenſe of his 
countrymen; if we ſee him firſt contriving the rob- 
bery of others, and again the defrauding the very 
robbers of that booty, which they had ventured their 
necks to acquire, and which without any hazard they 
might have retained : here ſure he mult appear ad- 
mirable, and we may challenge not only the truth of 
hiſtory, but almoſt the latitude of fiction to equal his 

lory. on 
a Nor had he any of thoſe flaws in his character, 
which, though they have been commended by weak 
writers, have (as I hinted in the beginning of this 
hiſtory) by the judicious reader been cenſured and 
deſpiſed. Such was the clemency of Alexander and 
Cæſar, which Nature hath as groſsly erred in giving 
them, as a painter would, who fhould dre:is a pea- 
ſant in robes of ſtate, or give the noſe, or any ocher 
feature of a Venus, to a fatyr. What had the de- 
ſtroyers of mankind, that glorious pair, one of who:n 
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came into the world to nſurp the dominion, and 


aboliſh the conſtitution of his own country ; the other 


to conquer, enflave, and rule over the whole world, 


at leaſt as much as was well known to him, and the 
ſhortneſs of his life would give him leave to viſit; 
what had, I ſay, ſuch as theſe to do with clemency ? 
Who cannot ſee the abſurdity and contradiction of 
mixing ſuch an ingredient with thoſe noble and great 
qualities I have before mentioned. Now in Wild, 
every thing was truly great, almoſt without alloy, as 
his imperfections (for turely ſome ſmall ones he had) 
were only ſuch as ſerved to denominate him a human 


creature, of which kind none ever arrived at con- 


ſummate excellence: bur ſurety his whole behaviour 
to his friend Heartfree is a convincing proof that the 
true iron or ſteel greatneſs of his heart was not de- 


| baſed by any ſofter metal. Indeed while greatneſs 
conſiſts in power, pride, inſolence, and doing miſchief 
to mankind ;—to ſpeak out—while a great man and 


a great rogue are ſynonymous terms, fo long ſhall 
Wild ſtand unrivalled on the pinnacle of GazartxEss.. 


Nor muſt we omit here, as the finiſhing of his cha- 
racter, what indeed ought to be remembered on his. 


tomb or his ſtatue, the conformity above mentioned 
of his death to his life; and that Jonathan Wild the: 
Great, after all his mighty exploits, was, what ſo few 


an Ar men can accomplſh—hanged by the neck tilt 


he was dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his concluſion, 
it may be ſatisfactory to ſome readers (for many, I 
doubt not, carry their concern no farther than his. 
fate) to know what became of Heartfree. We ſhall 
acquaint them, therefore, that his ſuffermgs were 


now at an end; that the good magiſtrate eaſily pre- 


vailed for his pardon. nor was contented til] he had 
made him all the reparation he could for his troubles, 
tho” the ſhare he had in bringing theſe upon him, was 
not only innocent, but, from its motive, laudable. 
He procured the reſtoration of the jewels from the 
man of war, at her return to England, and, above 
all, omitted no labour to reſtore Hieartfree to his re- 


putation, and to perſuade his ncighbours, acquain- 


tance, 
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tance, and cuſtomers of his innocence. When the 
commithon of bankruptcy was ſatisfied, Heartfree had 
2 conſiderable fam remaining ; for the diamond pre 

ſented to his wife was of prodigious value, and in- 
finitely recompenſed the loſs of thoſe jewels which 
Mits Straddle had diſpoſed of. He now ſet up again 
in his trade; compaſſion for his unmerited misfor- 


tunes brought him many cuſtomers among thoſe who- 


had any regard to humanity ; and he hath, by in- 
duttry, joined with parſimony, amaſſed a confiderable 
fortune. His wife and he are now grown old in the 
pureſt love and friendihip; but never had another 
child. Friendly married his etder daughter at the 
age of nineteen, and became his partner in trade. As. 
to the younger, the never would liſten to the addreſſes 
of any lover, not even of a young nobleman, who 
offered to take her with two thouſand pounds, which 
her father would have willingly produced, and in- 
deed did his utmoſt to perſuade her to the match; 


but the refuſed abſolutely, nor would give any other 
reaſon, when Heartfree preſſed her, than that the had 


dedicated her days to his ſervice, and was reſolved, 
no other duty ſhould interfere with that which the 
owed the belt of fathers, nor prevent her from being 
the nurſe of his old age, 

Thus Heartfree, his wife, his two daughters, his 
ſon-in-law, and his grand-children, of which he hath 
ſeveral, live all together in one houte ; and that with 
ſuch amity and affection towards each other, that they 
are in the neighbourhood called The Family of Love. 

As te all the other perians mentioned in this hi- 
ſtory, in the light of greatneſs, they had all the fate 
adapted to it, being every one hanged by the neck, 
fave two, viz. Miſs Theodofia Snap, who was tranſ 


ported to America, where ſhe was pretty well mar- 
| ried, reformed, and made a good wife; and the 
Count, who r2covered of the wound he had received 


from the hermit, and made his eſcape into France, 
where he committed a robbery, was taken, and broke 
on the wheel. : 


Indeed, whoever conſiders the common fate of 
great men mult allow, they well deſerve and hardly 
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earn that applauſe which is given them by the world ; 
for, when we refle& on the labours and pains, the- 
cares, diſquietudes, and dangers, which attend their 
road to Greatneſs, we may ſay with the divine, That 
a man may go to heaven with half the pains which 
it coſts him to purchaſe hell. To ſay the truth, the 
world have this reaſon at leaſt to honour ſuch cha- 
raters as that of Wild; that while it is in the power 
of every man to be perfectly honeſt, not one in a 
thouſand is capable of being a complete rogue; and 
few indeed there are who, if they were inſpired with 
the vanity of imitating our hero, would not after 
much fruitleſs pains be obliged to own themſelves in- 
ferior to Mr JowaTh#ax Wir p the GREAT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


7 HETHER the enſuing pages were really 


the dream or viſion of ſome very pious and 
holy perſon ; or whether they were really written in 
the other world, and fent back to this, which is the 
opinion of many, (though I think, too much incli- 
ning to ſuperſtition) ; or, laſtly, whether, as infi- 
nitely the greateit part imagine, they were really the 
production of ſome choice inhabitant of New-Beth- 
lehem, is not neceſſary nor eaſy to determine. It will 
be abundantly ſufficient, if I give the reader an ac- 


count by what means they came into my poſſeſſion. 


Mr Robert Powney, ſtationer, who dwells oppo- 
ſite to Catherine-Street in the Strand, a very honeſt 
man, and of great gravity of countenance; who, 
among other excellefit ſtationary commodities, is par- 
ticularly eminent for his pens, which I am abundantly 
bound to acknowledge, as I owe to their peculiar good- 
neſs, that my manutcripts have by any means been le- 

ible: this gentleman, I tay, furniſhed me ſome time 
' An with a bundle of thoſe pens, wrapt up with 
great care and caution, in a very large theet of paper 
full of characters, written as it ſeemed in a very bad 


| hand. Now, I have a ſurpriſing curioſity to read 


every thing which is almolt illegible ; partly, perhaps, 
from the {tweet remembrance of the dear Scrawls, 
Skrawls, or Skrales, (for the word is variouſly ſpelt) 
which [ have in my youth received from that lovely 
part of the creation for which J have the tendereſt re- 
gard ; and partly from that temper of mind which 
makes men ſet an immenſe value on old manuicripts, 
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ſo effaced, buſtos fo maimed, and pictures ſo black, 
that no one can tell hat to make of them. I there- 
fore peruſed this ſheet with wonderful application, 
and in about a day's time diſcovered that I could not 
underſtand it. I immediately repaired to Mr Powney, 
and inquired very eagerly, whether he had not more 
of the ſame manuſcript. He produced about one 
bundred pages, acquainting me that he had ſaved no 
more ; but that the book was originally a huge folio, 
had been left in his garret by a gentleman who lodged 
there, and who had left him no other ſatisfaction tor 
nine months lodging. He proceeded to inform me, 
that the manaſcript had been hawked about (as he 
phraſed it) among all the bookſellers, who refuſed to 
meddle ; ſome alledged that they could not read, others 
that they could not underſtand it. Some would have 
it to be an atheiſtical book, and ſome that it was a li- 
del on the government; for one or other of which rea- 


ſons, they all refuſed to print it. That it had been 


likewiſe ſhewn to the R- Society, but they ſhook 


their heads, ſaying, there was nothing in it wonderful 


enough for them. That hearing the gentleman was 
gone to the Weſt-Indies, and believing it to be good 
tor nothing elle, he had uſcy it as watte paper. He 
ſaid, I was welcome to what remained, aud he was 


heartily ſorry for what was mul:gg, as I ſcemed to ſet 


ſome value on it, | 
I defired him much to name a price: but he 


_ would receive no conpderation further than the pay» 


ment of a ſmall bill l owed him, which at that time, 
he ſaid, he looked on as fo much moncy given him. 

[ preſently communicated this mmujeript to my 
friend Parſon Abraham Adams, who, aſter a long 


and careful peruſal, returned it me with his opinion, 


that there was more in it than at firit appeared ; that 
the author fecracd no: entirely nnacquamted with the 


writmgs of Plato; but he wiſhed he had quoted him 


ſometimes in his margin, that I might be ſure (faid he) 
he had read him in the original: for nothing, conti- 
nued the parton, is conimoner than tor men now a- 
days to pretend to hive read Greek authors, who have 
met with them only in tranflations, aud cannot con- 
gugate 2 verb in . 

To 
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To deliver my own ſentiments on the occaſion, I 
think the author diſcovers a philoſophical turn of 
thinking, with ſome little knowledge of the world, 
and no very inadequate value of it. There are ſons 
indeed, who, from the vivacity of their temper, and 
the happineſs of their ſtation, are willing to conſider 
its blefſings as more ſubſtantial, and the whole to be a 
ſcene of more conſequence than it is here repretented ; 
but without controverting their opinions at preſent, the 
number of wiſe and good men, who have thought 
with our author, are ſufſicient to keep him in coun- 
tenance; nor can this be attended wich any ill inte- 
rence, fince he every where teaches this moral, That 
the greateſt and trueſt happineſs which this world 
affords, is to be found only m the poſſeſſi on of good- 
neſs and virtue; a doctrine, which, as it is undoubt- 
edly true, ſo hath it ſo noble and practie al a tenden- 
cy, that it can never be too often or too * in- 
culcated on the minds of men. 
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CHAT 5 
The author dies, meets with Mercury, and is by him 
conducted to the ſtage which ſets cut for the other 
auorld, | | 


O the firſt day of December 1741 +, I de- 


| parted this life, at my lodgings in Cheapſide. 


My body had been ſome time dead before I 
was at liberty to quit it, leſt it ſhould by any acci- 


dent return to life: this is an injunction impoſed on 


all ſouls by the eterna! law of Fate, to prevent the in- 


conveniencies which would follow. As ſoon as che 


deſtined period was expired (being no longer than till 
the body is become perfectly cold and ſtiff) I began 
to move; but found myſelf under a difficulty of ma- 
king my eſcape, for the mouth, or door, was ſhut, fo 
that it was impoſſible for me to go out at it; and the 
windows, vulgarly called the eyes, were ſo cloſely 
pulled down by the fingers of a nurſe, that I could 
by no means open them. At laſt, I perceived a beam 
of light glimmering at the top of the houſe, (for 
fuch I may call the body I had been incloſed in), 
whither aſcending, I gently let myſelf down through 
a kind of chunney, and iſſued out of the noſtrils. 


+ Some doubt whether this ſhould not be rather 1647, which 
is a date more agreeable to the account given of it in the intro» 
duction : but then there are ſome paſſages which ſeem to relate 
to trauſactions infinitely later, even within this year or two.— 
To fay the truth, there are ditiiculties attend either cunjecture 
fo the reader may take which he pleaſes, 

: No 
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No priſoner diſcharged from a long confinement, 
ever taited the ſweets of liberty with a more exqui- 
ſite reliſh, than I enjoyed in this delivery from a dun- 
geon wherein I had been dctained upwards of torty 
years, and with much the tame kind of regard I caſt 
my eyes backwards upon it +. 

My triends and relations had all quitted the room. 
being all (as i plainly overheard) very loudly quar- 
relling below ſtairs about my will; there was only an 
old woman lett above, to guard the body, as I appre- 
hend. She was in a fait fleep, occiiioned, as from 
her favour it teemed, by a comfortable dole of gin. 
I had no pleaſure in this company, and therefore as 


the window was wide open, I fallied forth into the 


open air: but to my great aſtoniſhment found my- 


elf unable to fly, which I had always during iny ha- 


bitation in the body conceived of ſpirits; however, 


I came lo hghtly to the ground, that I did not hurt 
mylelf ; and tho” I had not the gift of flying (owing 


probably to my having neither feathers nor wings) 
I was capable of hopping ſuch a prodigious way at 
once, that it ſerved my turn almoit as wetl. 

I bad not hopped far, before I perceived a tall 
young gentleman in a filk waiſtcoat, with a wing on 


| his left heel, a garland on his head, and a caduceus in 


his right hand 1. I thought I had feen this perſon 


before, but had not time to recollect where, when he 
called out te ine, and aſked me, How long I had been 


departed. I anſwered, L was jaſt come fortlr. You 
mziſt not ſtay here,” replied he, * unleſs you had been 
murdered ; in which caſe, indeed, you might have 
been ſuffered to walk ſome lime: but if you died a 
natural death, you mutt ſet out for the other world 
immediately.“ 1 defired to know the way. O, cried 
the gentleman, * I will thew you to the inn whence 


« «a „ 
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+ Eyes are not perhaps fo properly adapted to a ſpiritual ſub · 
ſauce: but we :ire here, as in many other places, obliged to 
ute corporeal terms tu make ourfehies the better underſtood. 


+ This is the dreſs in which the god appears to mortals at the 
theatres. One of the offices attributed to this god by the an- 
cients, was to collect the ghoſts as a ſhepherd doth aflock of ikeep, 


aud drive them with his wand into the other world. 
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as A JOURNEY FROM THIS 


© the ſtage proceeds; for I am the porter. Perhaps 

« you never heard of me; my name is Mercury.“ Sure, 
* Sir,” ſaid I, ] have ſeen youat the play houſe.“ Upon 
which he tiniled, and without ſatisfying me as to 


that point, walked directly forward, bidding me hop 


after him. I obeyed him, and ſoon found myſelf in 
Warwick-Lane; where Mercury, making a full top, 
pointed at a particular houſe, where he bad me en- 
quire for the Rage, and wiſhing me a good journey, 
took his leave, ſaying, he muit go ſeek after other 
cuitomers. | | 

I arrived juſt as the coach was ſetting out, and 


| found 1 had no occaſion for enquiry : for every per- 


fon ſeemed to kvow my buſineſs, the moment I ap- 
peared at the door: the coachman told me, his horſes 
were to, but that he had no place left; however, 
though there were already fix, the paſſengers offered 
to make room for me. I thanked them. and aſcended 
without much ceremony. We immediately began our 


journey, being ſeven in number; for as the women 


wore no hoops, three of them were but equal to two 


Perhaps, reader, thou may'lt be pleaſed with an 


account of this whole equipage, as peradventure thoa 
wilt not, while alive, jee any fuch. The coach was 
made by an eminent toyman, who ts well known to 
deal in iramaterial ſubitance, that being the matter of 
which it was compounded. The work was ſo ex- 


tremely fine, that it was entirely inviſible to the hu- 


man eye. The horſes which drew this extraordinary 
vehicle were all fpiritnal, as well as the paſlengers. 
They had, indeed, all died in the fervice of a certain 
polt-malter ; and as for the coachman, who was a 


very thin piece of immaterial ſubſtance, he had the 


honour, while alive, of driving the Great Peter, or 
Peter the Great, in whoſe ſervice his ſoul, as well as 
body, was almoſt ſtarved to death. 
Such was the vehicle in which I ſet out; and now 
thoſe v-ho are not willing to travel on with me, may, 
if they pleaſe, ſtop here; thoſe who are, muſt pro- 
ceed to the ſubſequent chapters, in which this journey 


is continued. 
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E 
12 which the ant/or firſt refutes ſome idle opinions con- 


cerning ſpirits, ani then the paſſengers relate their 
ſeveral deaths. 


TT is the common opinion, that ſoirits, like owls, 

can ſee in the dark; nay, and can then moſt eafily 
he perceived by others. For which realon. many per- 
ſons of good underſtanding, to prevent being terriſied 
with ſuch objeds, utually keep a candle burning by 
them, that the light may prevent their ſeeing. Mr 
Locke in direct oppoſition to this, hath nct doubted 
to aſſert, that you may ſee ſpirit in open day-light 
Full as well as in the darkelt night. 

It was very dark when we tet out from the i inn, 
nor could we lee my more than if every ſoul of us had 
been alive. We had travelled a good way, before 
any one offered to open his mouth: indeed, moit of 
the company were falt aſleep“: but as J could not 
cloſe my own eyes, and perceived the ſpirit, who tat 
oppolite to me, to be likewiſe awake, I began to make 
overtures of converſation, by complaining ſoab dark 
it was. * And extremely cold too,” anſwered my fel- 
low- traveller, tho” I thank God, as I have no body, 
© I fzel no inconvenience from it: but yon will be- 
© lieve, Sir, that this froſty air mult ſeem very ſharp 
to one jult iſſued forth out of an oven: for ſuch was 


the inflamed habitation I am lately departed from.“ 


How did you come to your end, Sir?” ſaid J. I 
© was murdered, Sir, anſwered the gentleman. am 
ſurpriſed then,” replied I, © that you did not divert 
yourſelf by walking up and down, and playing ſome 
© merry tricks with the murderer.” Oh! Sir, e- 
trend he, I had not that privilege; I was lawfully 
© put to death. In ſhort, a phyſician ſet me on fire, 
by giving me medicines to throw out my d liſtemper. 


I died of a hot regimen, as they call it, in the ſmall 


4 
pox.“ 
One of the ſpirits at that word ſtarted up, and ice 
out, The ſmall pox! bleſs me! I hope I am not in 
* Thoſe who have rcad of the gods ſleeping in Homer, will 
not be ſurpriſed at this ha ppeniny to ſpirits, | 
3 company 
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* company with that diſtemper, which I have all my 
life with ſuch caution avoided, and have ſo happily 
<« eſcaped hitherto !' This fright ſet all the paſſengers 
who were awake into a loud laughter; and the gentle- 
man recollecting himſelf with ſome confuſion, and not 
without bluſhing, aſked pardon, crying, * I proteſt 
* I dreamed that I was alive. Perhaps, Sir, faid I, 
you died of that diſtemper, which, therefore, made 
* fo ſtrong an impreſſion on you. No, Sir, anſwer- 
ed he, I never had it in my life; but the continual 
* dreadful] apprehenſion it kept me ſo long under, 
cannot, I ſee, be ſo immediately eradicated. You 
mult know, Sir, I avoided coming to London for 
thirty years together, for fear of the ſmall-pox, till 
the moſt urgent buſineſs brought me thither about 
five days ago. I was ſo dreadſully afraid of this 
diſeaſe, that I refuſed the ſecond night of my ar- 
rival to ſup with a friend, whoſe wite had recovered 
of it ſeveral months before, and the ſame evening 
got a ſurteit by eating too many muſcles, which 
brought me into this good company.” = 
I will lay a wager,' cried the ſpirit who ſat next 
him, there is not one in the coach able to gueſs my 
* diſtemper.” I defired the favour of him, to acquaint 
us with it, if it was ſo uncommon, * Why, Sir,“ 
faid he, I died of honour.'—* Of honour, Sir !' re- 
peated I with ſome ſurprize. * Yes, Sir, anſwered 
the ſpirit, © of honour ; for I was killed in a duel.” 
For my part,” ſaid a fair Spirit, I was inoculated 
laſt ſummer, and had the good fortune to eſcape 
with a very few marks in my face. I eſteemed my- 
ſelf now perfectly happy, as I imagined I had no 
re{traint to a full enjoyment of the diverſions of the 
town ; but within a few days after my coming up, 
I caught cold by overdancing myſelf at a ball, and 
laſt night died of a violent fever.” 
After a ſhort ſilence, which now enſned, the fair 
Jpirit who ſpoke laſt, it being now day-light, addreſ- 
ſed herſelf to a female, who ſat next her, and aſked 
her, To what chance they owed the happineſs of her 
company. She anſwered, She apprehended to a con- 
ſumption: but the phyſicians were not agreed con- 
cerning 
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cerring her diſtemper, for ſhe left two of them in a. 
very hot diſpute about it, when {he came out of her 
body. And pray, Madam,” ſaid the ſame ſpirit to 


the ſixth paſſenger, © how came you to leave the 
other world?“ But that female ſpirit ſcrewing up 


her mouth, anſwered, She wondered at the curiolity 
of ſome people; that perhaps perſons had already 
heard ſome reports of her death, which were far fron 
being true: that whatever was the occaſion ot it, ſhe 
was glad at being delivered from a world, in which 
ſhe had no pleaſure, and where there was nothing but 
nonſenſe and impertinence; particularly among her 
own ſex, whole looſe conduct the had long been en- 
tirely athamed of. FREY 
The beauteous ſpirit perceiving her queſtion gave 
_ offence, purſued it no farther. She had indeed all the 
ſweetneſs and good-humour, which are fo extremely 
amiable (when found) in that ſex, which tenderneſs 
moſt exquiſitely becomes. Her countenance diſplayed 
ail the cheartulneis, the good-nature, and the mo- 
deſty, which diffuſe ſuch brightneſs round the beauty 
of Seraphina f, awing every beholder with reſpect, 
and, at the ſame time, raviſhing him with admiration, 
Had it not been indeed for our converſation on the 
ſmall pox, I thould have nnagined we had been ho- 
noured with her indentical preſence. This opinion 
might have been hightened by the good ſenſe ſhe ut- 
| tered, whenever ſhe ſpoke; by the delicacy of her 
ſentiments, and the complacence of her behaviour, 
together with a certain dignity, which attended every 
look, word, and geiture ; qualities, which could not 
fail making an impreſhon on a heart ſo capable of 
receiving it as mine, nor was ſhe long in railing in 
me a very violent degree of ſeraphic love. I do not. 
intend by this, that fort of love which men are very 
properly faid to make to women in the lower world, 
+ A particular lady of quality is meant here ; but every lady 


of quality, or no quality, are welcome to apply the character to 


themſelves. | | 

t We have before made an apology for this language, which 
we here repeat for the laſt time: tho the heart may, we hope, 
be metaphorically uſed here with more propriety, than when 


we apply thoſe paſſions to the body which belong to the foul. 
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and which ſeldom laſts any longer thun while it is 
making. I mean by ſeraphic love, an extreme deli- 
cacy and tenderne!s of friendſhip, of which, my wor- 
thy reader, if thou haſt no conception, as it is pro- 
bable thou may'ſt not, my endeavour to inſtruct thee 
«ould be as fruitleſs, as it would be to explain the 
moſt difficult problems of Sir Ifaac Newton, to one 
ignorant of vulgar arithmetic, 
To return therefore to matters comprehenſible by 
all underſtandings ; the diſcourſe now turned on the 
vanity, folly, and miſery of the lower world, from 
which every paſſenger in the coach expreſſed the high- 
eſt ſatisfaction in being delivered: tho' it was very 
remarkable, that notwithſtanding the joy we declared 
at our death, there was not one of us who did not 
mention the accident which occaſioned it, as a thing 
we would have avoided it we could. Nay, the very 
grave lady herſelf, who was the forwardeſt in teftify- 
ing her delight, confeſs'd inadvertently, that the left 
a phyſician by her bed-ſide. And the gentleman, 
who died of honour, very liberally curſed both his 
folly, and his fencing. While we were entertainin 
ourſelves with theſe matters, on a ſudden a moit 2 
fenſive ſmell began to invade our noſtrils. This very 
much reſembled t he ſavour, which travellers in ſum- 
mer perceive at their approach to that beautiful vil- 
lage of the Hague, arifing from thoſe delicious canals, 
which, as they conſiſt of ſtanding water, do at that 
time emit odours greatly agreeable to a Dutch taſte, 
but not ſo pleaſant to any other. Thoſe perfumes, 
with the affiſtance of a fair wind, begin to affect per- 
ſons of quick olfactory nerves at a league's diſtance, 
and increaſe gradually as you approach. In the ſame 
manner, did the fmell I have juſt mentioned, more 
and more invade us, till one of the ſpirits, looking 
out of the coach-window, declared we were juſt ar- 
rived at a very large city; and indeed he had ſcarce 
faid ſo, before we found ourſelves in the ſuburbs, and 
at the ſame time, the coachman being aiked by an- 
other, informed us, that the name of this place was 
the City of Diſeaſes. "The road to it was extremely 
ſmocth, and, ö the above-mentioncd ſavour, 
dekgbt - 
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delightfully pleaſant. The ſtreets of the ſuburbs 


were lined with bagnios, taverns, and cooks ſhops ; 
in the firſt we ſaw ſeveral beautiful women, but in 
tawdry dreſſes, looking out of the windows; and in 
the latter, were viſibly expoſed all kinds of the richeſt 
dainties : but on our entering the city, we found, 
contrary to all we had ſeen in the other world, that 
the ſuburbs were infinitely pleaſanter than the city 
itſelf. It was indeed, a very dull, dark, and melan- 
choly place. Few people appeared in the ſtreets, and 


theſe, for the moit part, were old women, and here 


and there a formal grave gentleman, who ſeemed to 
be thinking, with large tie-wigs on, and ainber-head- 
ed canes in their hands. We were all in hopes, that 
our vehicle would not ſtop here; but, to our forrow, 
the coach ſoon drove into an mn, and we were obliged 
to alight. Rn 


EAN WM - 
The adventures we met with in the City of Diſcaſes. 


\ E had not been long arrived in our inn, where 
| it ſcems 2 were to ſpend the remainder of 
the day, before our holt acquainted us, that it was 
cuſtomary for all ſpirits, in their paſſage throngh that 
City, to pay their retpeds to that lady Diſeaſe. to 


whole alliſtance they had owed their deliverance from 


the lower world. We answered, we {hould not fail 
in any complaiſance, which was uſual to others; upon 
which our holt replied, He would immediately tend 
porters to conduct us. He had not long quitted rhe 
room, before we were attended by lome of thote 
grave perions, whom I have before deſcribed in lar 

tie-wigs. with amber-headed canes. Theſe gentlemen 
are the ticket-porters in this city, and their canes are 
the in/ignia, or tickets, denoting their office. We in- 
formed them of the ſeveral ladies to whom we were 
obliged, and were preparing to follow them, when 
on a ſudden they all ſtarted at one another, and lert_ 
us in a hurry, with a frown on every countenance. We 
were ſurprited at this behaviour, and preſently ſum- 
moned the holt, who was no ſooner acquainted with 
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it, than he burſt into a hearty laugh, and told us the 

reaſon was, becaule we did not fee the gentlemen the 
moment they came in, according to the cuſtom of the 


place. We anſwered, with ſome confuſion, we had 


brought nothing with us from the other world, which 
we had been all our lives informed was not lawful 
to do. No, no, malter,' replied the hoſt, I am ap- 
«* prized of that, and indeed it was my fault. I thould 
have firit ſent you to my Lord Scrape ; who would 
* have lupplied you with what you want.“ My Lord 
© Scrape ſapply us!” ſaid I with aitonithment : * ture 
o 
Jam convinced he never lent a thijling without it 
in his life.” No, Sir, anſwered the hot, and ior 
that reaſon he is obliged to do it here, Where he 


ney gratis to all paſſengers. This bas k originally 
conſi.ted of juſt that juin, which he had milerably 
ho:arded up in the other world, and he is to per- 
ceive it decreale viſibly one ſhilling a day, till it 
is totally exhautited : after which, he is to return to 
the other world, and perform the part of a mujer 
for ſeventy years; then being purified in the body 
of a how, he is to enter the human ſpecies again, 
and take a ſecond trial.“ Sir, ſaid I. you tell me 
wonders : but if his bank be to decreaſe only a ſhil- 
ling a-day, how can he furnith all paſſengers ?* The 
reit, aniwered the hott, is ſupplied again; but in a 
manner, which I cannot eatily explain to you.” 1 
apprehend,” ſaid I, this diitribation of his money 
is inflicted on him as a panithment ; but I do not 
fee how it can anſwer that end, when he knows it 
to be reitored to him again. Would it not ſerve 
the purpoſe as well, if he parted only with the ſingle 
ſhilling, which it ſeems is all he is really to loſe?“ 
Sir,“ cries the hoſt, when you obſerve the agonies 
with which he parts with every gninea, you will be 
of another opinion. No pritener condemned to 
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| © death ever begged ſo heartily for tranſportation, as 


t That we may mention it once for all, in the panegyrical 
part of this work, ſome particular perſon is always meant, but. 
in the ſatixical no body. 

| 5 . 


you muſt know we cannot give him ſecurity ; and 


is ſentenced to keep a bank, and to diſtribute mo 


>. Wet 
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© he, when he received his ſentence, did to go to hell, 
provided he might carry his money with him. But 
you will know more of theſe things, when you ar- 
rive at the upper world; and now, if you pleaſe, 
Iwill attend yon to my Lord's, who is obliged to 
ſupply you with whatever you defire.” | 
We tound his Lordthip fitting at the upper-end of 
a table. on which was an immenſe fum of money, 
diſpoſed in ſeveral heaps, every one of which would 
have purchaſed the honour of ſome patriots, and the 
chaſtity of ſome prudes, The moment he ſaw us, 
he turned pale, and ſighed, as well apprehending our 
buſineſs. Mine hoſt accoſted him with a familiar air, 


a a a = « 


which at firſt ſurpriſed me, who ſo well remembered 


the reſpect I had formerly ſeen paid this lord, by 
men infinitely ſuperior in quality to the perſon who 
now ſaluted him in the following manner: Here, 
you lord, and be dum—d to your little ſneaking 


_ © foul, tell out your money, and ſupply your betters 


with what they want. Be quick, firrah, or I'll fetch 

the beadle to you. Don't fancy yourſelf in the 
lower world again, with your privilege at your 

a—.” He then thook a cane at his Lordthip, who 
immediately began to tell out his money with the 
ſame miſerable air and face, which the miſer on our 
ſtage wears while he delivers his bank-bills. This 
affected ſome of us ſo much, that we had certainly 
returned with no more than what would have been 
ſafficient to fee the porters, had not our hoſt, percei- 
ving our compaſſion, begged us not to ſpare a fellow, 
who, in the midit of immenſe wealth, had always re- 
fuſed the leaſt contribution to charity. Our hearts 
were hardened with the reflection, and we all filled 
our pockets with his money. I remarked a poetical 
ſpirit in particular, who ſwore he would huve a hearty 
gripe at him: For,” ſays he, the raſcal not only re- 


* * * 


fuſed to ſubſcribe to my works; but ſent back my 


letter unanſwered, tho' I'm a better gentleman than 
6 himſelf.” 

We now returned from this miſerable object, great - 
ly admiring the propriety as well as juſtice of his 
puniſhment, which conſiſted, as our hoſt informed 

Us, 
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us, merely in the delivering forth his money; and he 
obſerved, we could not wonder at the pain this gave 
him, ſince it was as reaionable that the bare parting 
with money ſhould make him miſerable, as that the 
bare having money, without uſing it, ſhould have made 


him happy. 


Other tie-wig porters (for thoſe we had ſummon- 
ed before reſuſed to viſit us again) now attended us; 
and we having feed them the inſtant they entered the 
room, according to the initructions of our holt, they 


bowed and ſmiled, and offered to introduce us to 


whatever diſeaſe we pleaſed. 

We ſet out ſeveral ways, as we were all to pay our 
reſpects to different ladies. I directed my porter to 
ſnew me to the Fever on the Spirits, being the diſeaſe 
which had delivered me from the fleſh. My guide 
and l traver: ed many ſtreets, and knocked at ſeveral 
doors, but to no purpoſe. At one we were told, lived 
the Conſumption; at another, the Maladie A-la-mode, 
a French lady; at the third, the Droply ; at the fourth, 
the Rheumatiſm; at the fifth, Intemperance ; at the 
ſixth, Misfortune. I was tired, and had exhauſted 
my patience, and almoſt my purſe ; for I gave my 
porter a new fee at every blunder he made : when my 
guide, with a ſolemn countenance, told me, he could 
do no more; and marched off without any farther 
Ceremony. ps | 

. He was no ſooner gone, than I met another gen- 
tleman with a ticket, i. e. an amber-headed cane in 
his hand. I firſt feed him, and then acquainted him 


with the name of the diſeaſe. He caſt himſelf for 


two or three minutes into a thoughtful poſture, then 
pulled a piece of paper out of his pocket, on which 
he writ ſomething in one of the oriental languages, I 


believe; for I could not read a ſyllable : he bad me 


carry it to ſuch a particular ſhop, and telling me it 
would do my buſineſs, he took his leave. | 
Secure, as I now thought myſelf, of my direction, 


I went to the ſhop, which very much reſembled an 


apothecary's. The perion who officiated, having read 
the paper, took down about twenty different jars, and 
pouring ſomething out of every one of them, made 

2 a mix? 
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a mixture, which he delivered to me in a bottle, ha- 
ving firſt tied a paper round the neck of it, on which 
were written three or four words, the laſt containin 
eleven ſyllables. I mentioned the name of the diſenle 
I wanted to find out; but received no other anſwer. 
than that he had done as he Was ordered, and the 
drugs were excellent. 

I began now to be enraged, and quitting the Mop 
with tome anger in my countenance, J intended to 
find out my inn: but meeting in the way a porter, 
whoſe conntenance had in it ſomething more pleaſing 
than ordinary, I reſolved to try once more, and clapt 
a fee into his hand. As ſoon as I mentioned the 


diſeaſe to him, he laughed heartily, and told me [ 


had been impoſed on: for, in reality, no ſuch diſeaſe 
was to be found in that city. He then enquired into 


the particulars of my caſe, and was no ſooner ac- 


quainted with them, than he informed me that the 
Maladie A-la-mode was the lady to whom I was ob- 
liged. I thanked him, and immediately went to pay 
my reſpects to her. | 

The houſe, or rather palace, of this lady, was 


one of the moſt beautiful and magnificent in the 


city. The avenue to it was planted with ſycamore 
trees, with beds of flowers on each fide; it was ex- 


tremely pleaſant, but ſhort. I was conducted through 


a magnificent hall, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues ad 


buſtoes, moſt of them maimed, whence I concluded 


them all to be true antiquities ; but was informed they 
were the figures of ſeveral waders heroes, who had 
died martyrs to her Ladyſhip's cauſe. I next mount- 
ed through a large painted ſtair-caſe, where ſeveral 


perſons were depictured in caricatura; and, upon en- 


quiry, was told they were the portraits of thoſe w ho 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the lady in the 
lower world. I ſuppoſe, I ſhould have known the 
faces of many phyſicians and ſurgeons, had they not 


been ſo violently diſtorted by the painter. Indeed, he 


had exerted ſo much malice in his work, that I be- 
lieve he had himlelf received ſome particular favours 
from the lady of this manſion : it is difficult to con- 


ceive a group of ſtranger figures. I then entered a 
Vol. V. U | long 
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Jong room, hung round with the pictures of women 
of luch exact thapes and features, that I ſhould have 
thought myſelf in a gallery of beauties, had not a 
certain fallow paleneſs in their complexions given me a 
more diſtaſteful idea. Through this, I proceeded 
to a ſecond apartment, adorned, if I may to call it, 
with the figures of old ladies. Upon my ſeeming to 
admire at this furniture, the ſervant told me, with a 
ſmile, that theſe had been very good friends of his 
lady, and had done her eminent ſervice in the lower 
world, I immediately recollected the faces of one or 
two of my acquaintance, who had formerly kept 
bagnio's : but was very much ſurpriſed to ſee the re- 
ſemblance of a lady of great diſtinction in ſuch com- 
pany. The fervant, upon my mentioning this, made 
no other anſwer than that his lady had pictures of all 

degrees. 5 
I was now introduced into the preſence of the lady 
herſelf. She was a thin, or rather meagre perſon, 
very wan in the countenance, had no noſe, and many 
pimples in her face. She offered to riſe at my en- 
trance, but could not ſtand. After many compli- 
ments, much congratulation on her ſide, and the mot 
fervent expreſſions of gratitude on mine, ſhe aſked me 
many queſtions concerning the ſituation of her affairs 
in the lower world; moſt of which I anſwered to her 
entire ſatisfaction. At laſt, with a kind of forced 
{mile, the ſaid, © I ſuppoſe the Pill and Drop go on 
ſfwimmingly. I told her, they were reported to have 
done great cures. She replied, ſhe could apprehend 
no danger from any perſon, who was not of regular 
practice; © for however ſimple mankind are, faid the, 
or however afraid they are of death, they prefer 
dying in a regular manner to being cured by a noſ- 
trum.“ She then expreſs'd great pleaſure at the ac- 
count I gave her of the beau- monde. She ſaid, the 
had, hericlf, removed the hundreds of Drury to the 
hundreds of Charing-croſs, and was very much de- 
liphied to find they had ſpread into St James's ; that 
ſhe imputed this chief's to ſeveral of her dear and 
worthy friends, who had lately publiſhed their excel- 
jent works, endeavouring to extirpate all notions of 
| religion 
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religion and virtue; and particularly to the deſerving 


author of the Bachelor's Eſtimate; to whom,” ſaid 


the, if I had not reaſon to think he was a ſurgeon, 


© and had therefore written from mercenary views, I 


could never futhcient:y own my obligations.” She 
ſpoke likewite greatly in approbation ot the method ta 
_ generally uſed by parents of marrying children very 
young, and without the leaſt aſfection between the 
parties; and concluded, by ſaying, That it theſe faſhions 
continued to ſpread, the doubted not, but the ſhould 


ſhortly be the only diſeaſe who could ever receive a. 


viſit from any perſon of conſiderable rank. 
While we were diſcourſing, her three daughters 
entered the room. They were all called by hard 


names; the eldeſt was named * Lepra, the ſecond 


Chæras, and the third Scorbutia. They were all 
enteel, but ugly. I could not help obſerving the 
ttle reſpect they paid their parent ; which the old 
lady remarking m my countenance, as ſoon as they 
quitted the room, which ſoon happened, acquainted 
me with her unhappineſs in her offspring, every one 
of which had the confidence to deny them: {-:s to bz 
her children, though, the faid, ſhe had been a very in- 
dulgent mother, and had plcntifully provided fer 
them all. As family-complaints generally as much 
tire the hearer, as they relieve him who. makes them, 
when I found her launching farther into this ſubject, 
I reſolved to put an end to my vilit; and, taking my 
leave, with many thanks for the favour the had done 
me, I returned to the inn, where I found my fel- 
low-travellers juſt mounting into their vehicle. I 
ſhook hands with my hoſt, and accompanied them 
into the coach, which immediately after proceeded 
on its journey, 


* 
. 


* Theſe ladies, I believe, by their names, preſided over the 
leproſy, king's-evil, and ſcurvy. 
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CHA F. . 
Diſraurſes en the road, and a deſcription of the palace 


of Death. 


E were all filent for ſome minutes, till being 
well thaken into our ſeveral ſeats, I opened 

my mouth firſt, and related what had happened to me 
after our ſeparation in the city we had juſt left. The 
reſt of the company, except the grave female ſpirit, 
v hom our reader may remember to have refuſed gi- 
ving an account of the diſtemper which occafioned 
her diffolution, did the ſame. It might be tedious to 
relate theſe at large: we ſhall therefore only mention 
a very remarkable inveteracy which the Surfeit de- 
clared to all the other diſeaſes, eſpecially to the Fever, 
who ihe ſaid, by the roguery of the porters, received 
 acknowledgments from numberleſs paſſengers, which 
were due to herſelf. + Indeed (fays ſhe) thoſe cane- 
© headed fellows (for ſo ſhe called them, alluding, I 
ſuppo e, to their tickets) are conſtantly making ſuch 
* miſtakes ; there's no gratitude in thoſe fellows ; for E 
* am ſure they have greater obligations to me than to 
any other diſeaſe, except the vapours.“ Theſe rela- 
tions were no ſooner over, than one of the company 
informed us, we were approaching to the moſt noble 
building he had ever beheld, and which we learnt 
from our coachman, was the palace of Death. Its 
outſide, indeed, appeared extremely magnificent. Its 
ſtructure was of the Gothic order: vaſt beyond ima- 
gination, the whole pile conſiſting of black marble. 
Rows of immenſe yews form an amphitheatre round 
it, of ſuch height and thickneſs, that no ray of the 
ſun ever perforates this grove; where black eternal 
_ darkneſs would reign, was it not excluded by innu- 
merable lamps, which are placed in pyramids round 
the grove. So that the diſtant reflection they caſt on 
the palace, which is plentifully gilt with gold on the 
outſide, is inconceivably ſolemn. To this I may add, 
the hollow murmur of winds conſtantly heard from 
the grove, and the very remote ſound of roaring waters, 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, every circumſtance ſeems to conſpire to fill 
the mind with horror and conſternation as we an- 
proach to this palace; which we had ſcarce time to 


admire, before our vehicle {topped at the gate, and. 


we were deſired to alight, in order to pay our reſpect3 
to his molt mortal majelty, (this being the title which 
it ſeems he aſſumes). The outward court was full of 


ſoldiers,. and, indeed, the whole very much relem- 


bled the ſtate of an earthly monarch, only more mag- 


nificent. We paſſed through ſeveral courts, into a vait 


hall, which led to a ſpacious ſtair · caſe, at the bottom of 


which ſtood two pages, with very grave countenances; 


whom I recolle ed afterwards to have formerly been 


very eminent undertakers, and were in reality the 
only diſmal faces I faw here : for this palace, ſo awful 


and tremendous without, is all gay and ſprightly with- - 


in, ſo that we ſoon loſt all thoſe diſmal aud gloomy 


ideas we had contracted in approaching it. Iudect, 


the {{il] tilence maintained among the guards and :t- 
tendants reſembled rather the ſtately pomp of eaſtern 
courts ; but there was on every face ſuch ſymptoms 
of content and happineſs, that diffuſed an air of 
chearfulneſs all round. We aſcended the ſtair-cafe, and 
paſſed through many noble apartments, whoſe walls 


were adorned with various battle- pieces in tap2ltry, . 


and which we ſpent ſome time in obſerving. Theſe 
brought to my mind thoſe beautiful ones I had in my 
life-time ſeen at Blenheim, nor could I preveat my 
curioſity. from enquiring where the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's victories were placed ; (for I think they were 
almoſt the only battles of any eminence I had 
read of, which I did not meet with): when the lke- 
leton of a beet-eater ſhaking his head, told me,  cer- 
tam gentleman, one Lewis XIV. who had great in- 
tereſt with his moſt mortal majeſty, had prevented any 
ſuch from being hung up there: © hefides, ftys ke, $ his 
* majeity hach no great reſpect tor that uke; for he 
never {ent him a. tubje& he could keep from him, nor 
did he ever get a ſingle ſubject by his means, but he 
loſta thouſand others for him.“ We found the pretence 
chamber, at our entrance, very full, and a bu“ ran 

U. 3. through 
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through it, as in all afſemblies, before the principal 
figure enters; for his majeſty was not yet come out. 
At the bottom of the room were two perſons in cloſe 
conference, one with a ſquare black cap on his head, 
and the other with a robe embroidered with flames of 
fire. Theſe, I was informed, were a judge long 
ſince dead, and an inquiſitor-general. I overheard 
them diſputing with great eagerneſs, whether the one 
had hanged, or the other burnt the moſt. While I 
was liſtening to this diſpute, which ſeemed to be in no 
likelihood of a ſpeedy deciſion, the emperor entered 
the room, and placed himielf between two figures, 
one of which was remarkable for the roughneſs, and 
the other for the beauty of his appearance. Theſe 
were, it ſeems, Charles XII. of Sweden, and Alex- 
ander of Macedon. I was at too great a diſtance 
to hear any of the converſation, ſo could only ſatisfy 
my curioſity by contemplating the ſeveral perſonages 
preſent, of whoſe names I informed myſelf by a page, 
who looked as pale and meagre as any court page in 
the other world, but was ſomewhat more modeſt. He 
ſhewed me here two or three Turkiſh emperors, to 
whom his moſt mortal majeſty ſeemed to expreſs much 
civility. Here were likewiſe ſeveral of the Roman em- 
perors, among whom none ſeemed ſo much careſſed as 
Caligula, on account, as the page told me, of his 
pious with, that he could ſend all the Romans hither 
at one blow. The reader may be perhaps ſurpriſed 
that I faw no phyſicians here; as indeed I was myſelf, 
till informed that they were all departed to the city of 
diſeaſes, where they were buſy in an experiment to 
purge away the immortality of the ſoul. | 

It would be tedious to recolle& the many individuals 
I ſaw here: but I cannot onnt a fat figure well dreſſed 
in the French fathion, who was received with extraor- 
dinary complaiſance by the emperor, and whom I 
imagined to be Lewis XIV. himſelf; but the page 

acquainted me he was a celebrated French cook. 

We were at length introduced to the royal pre- 


ſence, and had the honour to kiſs hands. His majeſty 
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aſked us a few queſtions, not very material to relate, 


and ſoon atter retired. 

When we returned into the yard, we found onr 
caravan ready to tet out, at which we all declared 
onrſelves well pleaſed; for we were ſufficiently tired 


with the formality of a court, notwithſtanding its 


outward iplendour and magnificence. 


CAT FT. 


The travellers proceed gu their journey, and meet ſer» 


ral ſpirits, who are coming into the fl:ſh. 


E now came to the banks of the oreat river 


\ Cocytus, where we quitted our vehicle, and 


paſſed the water in a boat, after which we were obli- 
ged to travel on foot the reſt of our journey; and now 
we met, for the firſt time, ſeveral paſſengers travelling 
to the world we had left, who informed us they were 
ſouls going into the fleſh. 

The two firſt we met were walking arm in arm in 
very cloſe and friendly conference; they informed us, 
that one of them was intended for a duke, and the 
other for a hackney coachman. As w@ had not yet 
arrived at the place where we were to depoſit our 
paſſions, we were all ſurpriſed at the familiarity which 
ſubſiſted between perſons of ſuch different degrees, 
nor could the grave lady help expreſſing her aſtonith- 
ment at it. The future coachman then replied, with 
a laugh, that they had exchanged lots; for that the 
duke had with his dukedom drawn a threw of a wife, 
and the coachman only a fingle ſtate. | 

As we proceeded on our journey, we met a ſolemn 


ſpirit walking alone with great gravity in his counte- 


nance: our curioſity invited us, notwithſtanding his 
reſerve, to aik what lot he had drawn. He anfwered, 
with a imile, he was to have the reputation of a wife 
man with. 100,000 /. in his pocket, and that he was 
practiſing the ſolemnity which he was to act in the 

other world. 
A little farther we met a company of very merry 
ſpirits, whom we imagined by their mirth to have 
| drawn 
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drawn ſome mighty lot; but on enquiry, they in- _ 


formed us they were to be beggars. 

The farther we advanced, the greater numbers we 
met; and now we diſcovered two large roads leading 
different ways, and of very different appearance; the 
ene all craggy with rocks, full, as it ſeemed, of boggy 
grounds, and every where beſet with briars, ſo that it 
was impoſlible to pals through it without the utmoſt 
danger and difficulty ; the other the moſt delightful 
imaginable, leading thro” the moſt verdant meadows, 
painted and perfumed with all kinds of beantiful 
flowers: in ſhort, the moſt wanton imagination could 
imagine nothing more lovely. Notwithſtanding which, 
we were ſurprited to ſee great numbers crowding into 
the former, and only one or two ſolitary ſpirits chu- 
fing the latter. On enquiry we were acquainted that 
the bad road was the way to Greatneſs, and the other 
to Goodneſs. When we expreſſed our ſurpriſe at the 
preference given to the former, we were acquainted 
that it was choſen for the ſake of the muſic of drums 
and trumpets, and the perpetual acclamations of the 
mob, with which thoſe who travelled this way, were 
conſtantly ſaluted. We were told likewiſe, that there 
were ſeveral noble palaces to be ſeen, and lodged in 
on this road, by thoſe who had paſſed through the 
difficulties of it, (which indeed many were not able to 
ſurmount), and great quantities of all ſorts of treaſure 
to be found in it ; whereas the other had little inviting 
more than the beauty of the way, ſcarce a handſome 
building, fave one greatly reſembling a certain houſe. 
by the Bath, to be feen during that whole journey 
and laſtly, that it was thought very ſcandalous and 
mean-ſpirited to travel through this, and as highly 
honourable and noble to pais by the other. 

We now heard 2 violent noiſe, when caſting our 
eyes forwards, we perceived a vait nun:ber of ſpirits 
_ advancing in purfuit ot one, whom they mocked and 
inſulted with all kinds of icorn. I cannot give my 
reader a more adequate iden of this ſcene, than by 
comparing it to an Engliſh mob conducting a pick- 
pocket to the water ; or by ſuppoſing that an incenſe 
| audience 
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audience at a playhouſe had unhappily poſſeſſed them- 
felves of the miſerable damned poet. Some laughed, 
ſome hiſſed, ſome ſquawled, ſome groaned, ſome 
bawled, ſome ſpit at him, ſome threw dirt at him. It 
was impotlible not to atk who or what the wretched 
fpirit was, whom they treated in this barbarous man- 
ner; when, to our great ſurpriſe, we were informed 
that it was a king: we were likewiſe told, that this 
manner of behaviour was uſual among the ſpirits to 
thofe who drew the lots of emperors, kings, and other 
men, not from envy or anger, but mere deriſion 
and contempt of earthly grandeur: that nothing was 
more common, than for thoſe who had drawn theſe 
great prizes, as to us they ſeemed, to exchange them 
with tailors and coblers; and that Alsxander the 
| Great and Diogenes had formerly done fo; he that 

was afterwards Diogenes having originally fallen on 
the lot of Alexander. 1 

And now on a ſudden the mockery ceaſed, and 
the king ſpirit having obtained a hearing, began to 
ſpeak as follows: for we were now near enough to 
hear him diſtinctly. | 


© GENTLEMEN, 


Vl am juſtly ſurpriſed at your treating me in this 
4 manner; fince whatever lot I have drawn, I did not 
chuſe: if therefore it be worthy of derifion, you 
ſhould compaſſionate me; for it might have fallen 
to any of your ſhares. I know in how low a light 
the ſtation to which fate hath ailigned me is conſider- 
ed here, and that, when ambition doth not ſupport 
it, it becomes generally fo intolerable, that there is 
ſcarce any other condition for which it is not gladly 
exchanged : for what portion in the world to which 
we are going is ſo miſerable as that of care? Should 
1 — a conſider myſelf as become by this lot 
eſſentially your ſuperior, and of a higher order of 
being than the reſt of my fellow- creatures; ſhould 
I fooliſhly imagine myſelf without wiſdom ſuperior 
to the wiſe, without knowledge to the learned, wath- 

: out 
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out courage to the brave, and without goodneſs 
and virtue to the good and virtuous ; ſurely fo pre- 
poſterous, ſo abſurd a pride, would juitly render 
me the object of ridicule: but far be it from me 
to entertain it. And yet, Gentlemen, I prize the 
lot I have drawn, nor would I exchange it with any 
of yours, ſeeing it is in my eye fo much greater 
than the reſt. Ambition, which I own myſelt poſ- 
ſeſſed of, teaches me this. Ambition, which makes 
me covet praiſe, aſſures me, that I thall enjoy a 
much larger proportion of it than can fall within 
your power either to deſerve or obtam. I am then 
ſuperior to you all, when I am able to do more 
good, and when I execute that power. What the 
father is to the fon, the guardian to the orphan, 
or the patron to his client, that am I to you. You 


are my children, to whom I will be a father, a 


guardian, and a patron. Not one evening in my 
long reign (for ſo it is to be) will I repoſe myſelf 
to reſt, without the glorious, the heart-warming 
conſideration, that thouſands that night owe their 
ſweetelt reſt to me. What a delicious fortune is it 
to him, whoſe ſtroageſt appetite is doing good, to 
have every day the opportunity and the power of 
ſatisfying it! If ſuch a man hath ambition, how 
happy is it for him to be ſeated ſo on high, that 
every act blazes abroad, and attracts to him praiſcs 
tainted with neither ſarcaſm nor adulation ; but fuck 


as the niceſt and moſt delicate mind may reltth ! 


Thus, therefore, while yon derive your good from 
me, I am your ſuperior. If to my ſtrict diſtribution 
of juſtice you owe the ſafety of your property from 
domeſtic enemies; if by my vigilance and valour you 
are protected from ſoreign foes; if by my encourage- 
ment of genuine induſtry, every ſcience, every art 


which can embelliſh or ſweeten life is produced and 


flouriſhes among you; will any of you be fo inſen- 
ible or ungrateful, as to deny praile and reſpect to 
him, by whoſe care and conduct you enjoy theſe 
bleſſings? I wonder not at the cenſure which ſo fre- 
quently falls on thoſe in my ſtation; but I wonder 
that thoſe in my ſtation ſo frequently deſerve — 
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What (trange perverſeneſs of nature! what wanton 


6 
delight in miſchief mit taint his compoſition, wha 
a prefers dangers, diihculty, and diſgrace, by doing 
evil, to fateiy, euſe, and honour, by doing good? 
* who refulcs happineſs in the other world, and hea- 
« ven in this, for miſery there, and hell here ? But 
© be aſſured, my intentions are diiferent. I ſhall al- 
ways endeavour the eaſe, the happinets, and the 
glory of my people, being confident that, by fo do- 
ing, I take the moſt certain method of procuring 
them all to myſelf. — He then ſtruck directly into 
the road of Goodneſs, and reccived ſuch a thout of 
applauſe, as I never remember to have heard equalled... 
He was gone a little way, when a ſpirit limped 
after him, ſwearing he would fetch him back. This 


ſpirit, I was pretently informed, was one who had 


drawn the lot of his prime minitter, 


CH AF. Vh 
An acceunt of the Wheel z, Fortune, with the method of 
| preparing a ſpirit far this worid. 


XE now proceeded on our journey, without ſtay- 
ing to fee whether he fultilled his word or no; 

and, without encountering any thing worth mention- 
ing, came to the place where the ſpirits on their paſ- 
fage to the other world were obliged to decide by lot 
the ſtation in which every one was to act there. Here 
was a monſtrous wheel, infinitely larger than thoſe in 
which I hid formerly ſeen lottery tickers depoſited. 
This was called the WugEL or Fox renz. The 
ddeis herſelf was preſent. She was one of the molt 
eformed females I ever beheld; nor could I help ob- 
ſerving the trowns the expreſſed when any beautiful 
ſpirit of her own lex pulled by her, nor the affability 
which ſmiled in her countenance on the approach of 
any handſome male ſpirits. Hence I accounted for 
the truth of an obſervation I had often mide on 
earth, That nothing is more fortunate chan handiome 
men, nor more untortunate than h.indiome women. 
The reader may be perhars pleated with an —_— 
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the whole method of equipping a ſpirit for his en- 
trance into the fleſh. | 

Firſt then, he receives from a very ſage perſon, 
whoſe look much reſembles that of an apothecary, 
(his warehouie likewiſe bearing an affinity to an apo- 
thecary's thop), a ſmall phial inſcribed, TuE PaThE- 
Tic Poriox, to be taken juſt before you are born. 
This potion is a mixture of all the paſſions, but in 
no exact proportion, ſo that ſometimes one predomi- 
nates. and ſometimes another; nay, often in the hur- 
ry of making up, one particular ingredient is, as we 
were informed, left out. The ſpirit receiverh at the 
ſame time another medicine called the NousrHoR1C 
Dr cocrio, of which he is to drink ad libitum. This 
_ decoction is an extract of the faculties of the mind, 
ſometimes extremely ſtrong and ſpirituous, and ſome- 
tines altogether as weak: for very little care is taken 
in the preparation. J his decoction is ſo extremely 
bitter and unpleaſant that, notwithſtanding its whole- 
ſomeneſs, ſeveral ſpirits will not be perſuaded to ſwal- 
low a drop of it; but throw it away, or give it to any 
other who will receive it: by which means ſome who 
were not diſguſted by the nauſcouſneſs, drank double 
and treble portions. I obſerved a beautiful young 
female who, taſting it immediately from curioſity, 
ſcrewed up her face, and caſt it from her with great 
diſdain, whence advancing preſently to the wheel, ſhe 
drew a coronet, which the clapped up fo eagerly, that 
I could not diſtinguiſh the degree; and, indeed, I ob- 
ſerved ſeveral of the ſame ſex, after a very ſmall fip, 
throw the bottles away. | 

As ſoon as the tpirit is diſmiſſed by the operator, 
or apothecary he is at liberty to approach the wheel, 
where he hath a right to extract a ſingle lot: but 
thoſe whom Fortune favours, ſhe permits ſometimes 
ſecretly to draw three or four. I obſerved a comi- 
cal kind of figure who drew forth a handful, which, 
when he opened, were a biſhop, a genera], a privy- 
counſellor, a player, and a poet-laureat, and return- 
ing he three firit, he walked off ſmiling with the 
two Iait. 


I | Every 
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Every ſingle lot contained two or more articles, 
which were generally diſpoſed ſo as to render the lots 
as equal as poſſible to each other. 

On one was written Earl, 
D 
Tealth, 
Diſeuietudo, 
On another, Cobler, 
Siu eſs 5 
| Good humons, 
On A third, Pect, 
C coy mpt, 
| dwel/-futifaclion, 
Un a fourth, Gomeral, 
Fan ur, 
| Diſcantent, 
On a fifth, Cottage, 
Floppy-love, 
On a ſixth, Coach and fie, 
Inpotent jealous huſcand, 
On a ſeventh, Pri. nte- mu gi ſter, 
Diſs uc, 
On an eighth, Patriots, 
| Clary, 
On a ninth, Philſaplber, 
7 Poverty, 
Eafe, - 
On a tenth, Merchant, 
Riches, 
Care, ; 
And indeed the whole ſeemed to contain ſuch a mir 
ture of good and evil, that it would have puzzled me 
which to chuſe. I muſt not omit here, that in every 
lot was directed whether the drawer ſhould murry or 
remain in celebacy, the married lots being all marked 
with a large pair of horns. 

We were obliged, before we quitted this place, to 
take each of us an emetic from the apothecary, 
which immediately purged us of all our earthly pal- 
ſions, and preſently the cloud forſook our eyes, as it 
doth thoſe of Aneas in Virgil when removed by Ve- 
nus; and we diicerned things in a much clearer light 

Ver. V. * than 
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than before. We began to compaſſionate thoſe ſpi- 
rits who were making their entry into the fleſh, whom 
we had till then ſecretly envied, and to long eagerly 
for thoſe delightful plains which now opened them- 
ſelves to our eyes, and to which we now haſtened with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs. On our way, we met with ſe- 
_ vera] ſpirits with very dejected countenances; but 
our expedition would not ſuffer us to aſk any que- 
ſtions. 

At length, we arrived at the gate of Flyſium. 
Here was a prodigious crowd of ſpirits waiting for ad- 
mittance, ſome of whom were admitted, and ſome 
were rejected: for all were ſtrictly examined by the 


porter, whom I ſoon diſcovered to be the celebrated 
Judge Minos, 


CHAP. VI. 
The preceed;::95 of Fudge Minos, at the gate of Elyſium. 


NOW got near enough to the gate, to hear the 
ſeveral claims of thole who endeavoured to pats. 
The firſt, among other pretenſions, let forth, that he 
had been very liberal to an hoſpital ; but Minos an- 
ſwered, Oftentation, and repulſed him. The ſecond 
exhibited, that he had conſtantly trequented his church, 
been a rigid obſerver of faſt-days. He likewiſe re- 
preſented the great animoſity he had ſhewn to vice in 
others, which never eſcaped his ſevereſt cenſure; and, 
as to his own behaviour, he had never bean once 
guilty of whoring, drinking, gluttony, or any other 
exceſs, He ſaid, he had difinherited his ſon for get- 
ting a baſtard.,—* Have you ſo ?* ſaid Minos, then 
pray return into the other world and beget another; 

for ſuch an unnatural raſcal thall never paſs this gate.” 
A dozen others, who had advanced with very confi- 
dent countenances, ſeeing him rejected, turned about 
of their own accord, declaring, if he could not paſs, 
they had po expectation, and accordingly they fol- 
lowed him back to earth; which was the fate of all 
who were repulſed, they being obliged to take a far- 
ther purification, unleſs thoſe who were guilty of ſome 
very heinous crimes, who were huſtled in at a little 
back 
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back gate, whence they tumbled immediately into the 
bottomleſs pit. 

The next ſpirit that came up declared, he had 
done neither good nor evil in the world: for that 
finc2 his arrival at man's eitate he had ſpent his 
whole time in ſearch of curiofities ; and particularly 
in the ſtudy of butterflies. of which he had collected 
an immenſe number. Minos made him no antwer, 
but with great ſcorn puthed him back. 

There now advanced a very beautiful fpirit in- 
deed. She began to ogle Minos the moment the ſaw 
him. She faid, the hope there was tome merit in 
refuſing a great number of lovers, and dying a maid, 
thon: wh the had had the choice of a hundred. dino: 
told he r, the had not refuſed eow yet, and turned 
her back. 

She was ſucceeded by a {pirit, who told the judge, 
he believed his works would ſpeak for him. What 
works?“ an{wered Minos. My dramatic works,” re- 
plied the other. which have done ſo much good in 
«recommending virtuc and puniſhing vice.“ Very well,” 
275 the judge, if you pleale to itand by, the ſirſt 

perſon w ho paſſes the gate by your means, ſhall carry 
* you in with him: bat, if you will take my advice, L 
think, for expedition . ake, you had better return and 
© live another life upon earth.“ The bard grumbled at 
this, and replied, that betides his poetical works, he 
had done ſome other good things: for that he had 
once lent the whole profits of a benefit night to a 
friend, and by chat means had ſaved him and his fa- 
mily fr om deitruction. Upon this, the gate flew open, 
and Minos deſired him to walk in, telling hun, if 
he had mentioned this at firſt, he might have ſpared 
the remembrance of his plays. The poet anſwered, 
he believed, it Minos had read his works, he would 
fet a higher volne on them. He was then beginning 
to repeat, but Minos puſhed him forward. and turn- 
ing his back to him, applied himſelf to the next paſ- 
ſenger, a very genteel ipirit, who made a very low 
bow to Minos, and then threw himielt into an erect 
attitude, and imitate l the motion of taking ſnut with 

X 2 his 
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his right hand.—NMinos aſked him, what he had to 
fay tor himſelf? He anſwered, he would dance a mi- 
nuct with any fpirit in Elyſium: that he could like- 
wile perform all his other exerciſes very well, and 
hoped he had in his life deſerved the character of a 
periect fine gentleman. Minos replied, it would be 
great pity to rob the world of to tine a gentleman, 
and therefore defired him to take the other trip. The 
beau bowed, thanked the judge, and ſaid he defired 
no better. Several pirits expreffed much aſtoniih- 
ment at this his tutistaction; but we were afterwards 
iniormed, he had not taken the emetic above-men- 
toned, 
A mifrable old fpirit now crawled forwards, 
whoſe face I thought | had formerly ſcen near Weit- 
mir der-Abbey. He entertained Minos with a leng 
harungue of what he had done when in the howe; 
and then proceeded to inform him how much he was. 
worth, without attemptiag to produce a ftagle in- 
ſtance of any one gocd action. Minos ſtopt the ca- 
reer of his dilcourſe, and acquainted him, be muſt 
take a trip back again. * What, to S— houſe?' taid 
the ſpirit in an extaſy. Put the judge, without ma- 
king kim any anſwer, turned to another, who with a 
very ſolemn air and great dignity, acquainted him, 
he was a duke, —* To the right about, Mr Duke, cried 
Minos, © you are inlinitely too great a man for Ely- 
« um; and then giving him a kick on the b—ch, he 
addretſed hunſelf to a ſpirit, who with fear and trem- 
bling begged he might not go to the hottomlets pit: 
he ſaid, © He hoped Minos would conhder, that tho? 
* he had gone aitray, he had iuiered for it; that it 
* was nzcellity which drove him to the robbery of 
* eighteen pence, which he had committed, and for 
* which he was hanged ; that he had done tome good 
in his life, that he had ſupported an aged parent 
with his labour, that he had been a very tender huſ- 
band, and a kind father, and that hie had ruined 
himſelf by being bail for his friend. At which words 
the gate opened, and Minos bid him enter, giving him 
a flap on the back as he paſſed by him. 


A great 
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A great number of ſpirits now came forwards, 
who all declared they had the fame claim, and that 
the captain thould ſpeak for them He acquainted: 
the judge, thut they had been all ſlain in the tervice 
of their country. Minos was going to admit them, 
but had the curioſity to alk V ho had been the invader, 
in order, as ke ſaid, to prepare the back gate for him, 
The captain aniwered, they had been the invaders 
themlelves; thut they had entered the enemies coun- 
try, and burnt, and plundered teveral cities. —* And 
for what reaton ?” taid Minos. — By the co:ninand of 
him who paid us, ſaid the captain, that ia the reaſon 
of a ſoldier. We are to execute whatever we are 
* commanded, or we thould be a diſgrace to the army, 
© and very little deſerve our pay.” Lou are brave tel- 
© lows, indeed,” ſaid Minos, but be pleaſed to face 
about, and obey my command for once, in returning 
back to the other world: for what thould ſuch fel- 
* lows as you do, where there are no cities to be burnt, 
nor people to be deſtroyed? But let me adviſe you to 
have a ltricter regard to truth for the future, and not 
call the depopulating other countries the ſervice of 
* your own.“ The captain anſwered, in a rage D---n 
me, do you give me the lie?“ and was goiu:y to take 
Minos by the noſe, had not his guards prevented him, 
and immediately turned him and all his jollowers back 
the ſame road they came. 

Four ſpirits intormed the judge, that they had 
been ſtarved to death through poverty; bein the fa- 
ther, mother and two children. That they bad been 
honeſt, and as induſtrious as poſſible, till fiekaets had 
prevented the man from labour.---* All that is very 
« true,” cried a grave ſpirit, who itood by: I know the 
fact; for chele poor people were under my cure.---? 
Lou was, I ſuppole, the parſon of the parilh, cries 
Minos; I hope you had a good living, Sir.“ That 
vas but a {mall one,” replied the ſpirit : but I had an- 
© other a little better .- Very well, ſaid Ltinos, len he 

poor people paſs.-At which the parſon was itepping 
forwards with a ſtately gait before them; but mos 
caught hold of him, and pulled hira hack, /aying, 
Not fo faſt, doctor; you muil tax? onc ſtep more into 
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the other world firit ; tor no man enters that gate 

« without charity.” 

A very ſtately figure now preſented bimſelf, and 
informing Minos he was a patriot, began a very florid 
harangue on public virtue, and the liberties of his 
country. Upon which, Minos ſhewed him the ut- 
molt reſpect, and ordered the gate to be opened. The 
patriot was not contented with this applauſe—he ſaid 
he had behaved as well in place as he had in the op- 
poſition; and that though he was now obliged to 
embrace the court-meaſures, yet he had behaved very 
honeſtly to his friends, and brought as many in as was 
pollible—* Hold a moment,” fays YNinos, * on ſecond 
* coniideration, Mr — I think a man of your 
a virtue and abilities will be io much miſſed by 
your country, that if I might advite you, you ſnould 
take a journey back again. I am ſure you will not 
decline it, for I am certain you will with great rea- 
dineſs ſacrifice your own happineſs to tlie public 
good.“ The patriot ſmiled, and told Minos, he be- 
| Heved he was in jeſt; and was offering to enter the 
gate. but the judge laid fait hold of him, and inſiſted 
on his return, which the patriot ſtil] declining, he at 
Izit ordered his guards to ſeize him, and conduct him 
back. 

A ſpirit now adv anced, and the gate was imme- 
diately thrown open to him before he had ſpoken a 
word. I heard ſome whifper,—* That is our lait Lord 
Mayor.“ 

It now came to our company's turn. The fair 
ſpirit, which I mentioned with ſo much applauſe in 
the beginuing of my journey, paſſed through very 
eaſily; but the grave lady was rejected on her firſt ap- 
pearance, Minos declaring, there was not a ſingle. 
prude in Elyſium, 

The judge then addreſs'd himſelf to me, who little 
expected to paſs this fiery trial. I conſeſſed I had in- 
dulged myſelf very freely with wine and women in 
my 'yvuth, but had never done an injury to any man 
living, nor avoided an opportunity of doing good; 
that 1 pretended to very little virtue more than gene- 
ral philanthropy, and private friendthip. I was pro- 


_ 
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teeding, when Minos bid me enter the gate, and not. 
mdulge myſelf with trumpeting torth my virtues, L 
_ accordingly pats'd forward with my lovely companion, 
and embracing her with vait e. igerneſs, but ipiritual. 
innocence, the returned my embrace in the ſume man- 
ner, and we both congratulated ourielves on our :rri- 


val in this happy region, whoie beauty no yang 
ot the IIS cun daſeribe. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The adventures ewhich tho author met on tits firft entrance 
into Elyfum. 


7E purſued our way through a x delicious grove 
ot orange-trees, where | 1aw infinite numbers 


of ſpirits, every one of whom I knew, and was known 


by them: (tor ipirits here know one another by in- 


tuition). LI pretently met a little daughter, whom 1 


had loit feveral years before. Good gods! what 
words can deicribe the raptures, the melting paſ- 


fionate tenderneſs, with which we kils'd each other, 


continuing in our embrace, with the molt extatic joy, 
a iPace w hich, if time had been meaſured here as on 
earth, could not be Jeſs than halt a year. 

The firit {pirit with whom I entered into diſeourſe, 


was the famous Leonidas of Sparta. I acquainted | 


him with the honours which had been done him by a 
celebrated poet of our nation; to which he anſwered, 
he was very much obliged to him. 


We were prelently atterwards entertained with the 


moſt delicious voice I had ever heard, accompanied 
by a violin, equal to ſignior Plantanida. | preſently 
diſcovered the muſician and ſongſter to be Orpheus 
and Sappho. | 

Old Homer was preſent at this concert, (if I may 
ſo call it), and Madam Dacier fat in his lap. He aſked 
much after Mr Pope, and iid he was very deſirous 
of ſeeing him; for that he had read his Iliad in his 
tranſlation with almoſt as much delight as he be- 


curioſity to enquire whether he had really writ that 


heved he had given others in the original. 1 had the 
poem in detached pieces, and ſung it about as ballads 
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all over Creece, according to. the report which werd 

of him? He ſmiled at my queltion, and aſxed me, 

whether there appeared any connection in the poem; 

for if there did, he thought might anſwer my elf. | 

I then importuned him to acquaint me in which of 

the cities which contended tor the honour of his 

birth, he was really born? To which he anſwered 

Upon my ſoul, I can't tell.” 

Virgil then came up to me, with Mr Addiſon: 

under his arm. W ell, Sir,” faid he, how many tranſ- 
lations have theſe few laſt years produced of m 
« Xneid?” I told him, I believed ſeveral. but I could 
not poſſibly remember; tor that I had never read any 
ba Dr Trapp's. Ay, ſaid he, that is a curious 
piece indeed !* I then acquainted him with the dilco- 
very made by Mr Warburton of the Eleufinian my- 
ſteries couched in his fixth book. What mylteries ?? 
ſaid Mr Addiſon, «* The Eleufinian,' anſw ered Virgil, 
which I have diſcloſed in my ſixth book. How!' re- 
plied Addiſon. You never mentioned a word of any 
* ſuch myſteries ro me in all our acquaintance.” * I 
"| thought itwas unnecellary,? cried the other, to a man 
* of your infinite learning: beſides. you always told 
.. = you perfectly underitood my meaning.“ Upon 
this I thought the critic looked a little out of counte- 
nance, a turned aſide to a very merry ſpirit, one 
Dick Steele, who embraced him, and told him, He 
had been the greateſt man upon earth; that he readily 
reſigned up all the merit ot his own works to him, 
Upon which Addiſon gave him a gracious ſmile, and 
clapping him on the back with much folemnity, cried 
out, Well ſaid, Dick.” 

I then obſerved Shakeſpeare ſtanding between Bet- 
terton and Booth, and deciding a difterence between 
thoſe two great actors, concerning the placing an ac- 
cent in one of his lines: this was diſputed ou both 
ſides with a warmth which ſurpriſed me in Ely ſium, 

till T diſcovered by intuition, that every ſoul retained 
its principal characteriſtic, being, indeed, its very 
eſſence. The line us that celebrated one in Othello; 

Put out the lislt, and then put out the light, 
according to Betterten, Sa Booth contended to have 
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Put out the light, and then put out THE light. 
IT could not help offering my conjecture on this occa- 
hon, and ſuggeſted it might perhaps be, | 

Put out the light, and then put cut THY light, 
Another hinted a reading very tophillicated in my 
opinion, 


making light to be the vocative cate. Another would 
have ahered the laſt word, and read, 
Put out thy light, and then put out thy fight, 

But Betterton faid, if the text was to be ditturbed, he 
ſaw no realon why a word might not be changed as 
well as a letter, and inſtead of © put out thy light,” 
you might read put out thy eyes.“ At laſt it was 
agreed on all ſides, to refer the matter to the deciſion 


ct Shakeſpeare hiinſelf, who delivered his ſentiments. 


as follows: Faith, Gentlemen, it is to long ſince J 


* wrote the line, I have forgot my meaning, This 


1 know, could 1 have dreamed ſo much nont<nie 


« would have been talked, and writ about it, I Would 


« have blotted it out of my works: tor 1 am lure, it 


* any of thele be my meaning, it doth me very litle. 


s honour,” 

He was then interrogated concerning ſome other 
ambiguous pufliges in bis works; but he declined any 
ſaristactory anſwer: faying, it Mr Theobald had not 
writ about it ſufficientiy, there were three or tour 
more new editions of his plays coming out, which he 
hoped would ſatisfy every one: concluding, I mar- 
vel nothi: ag lo much as that men will gird them- 
ſelves at diicovering oblcure beauties in an author. 
Certes, the greateit and mot pregnant beauties are. 
ever the plainctt and molt evidently ttriking; and 


balance our judgment 3 which to prefer I hold it 
matter of unquelticon.ble certainty, that neuher of 
them is worth a tarthins.” 

From his works our converſation turned. on his 
monument; upon which Shakelpeare, ſhaking his 


e 


tides, and addreſſing himſelf to Milton, cried out; 


On my word, Brother Milton, they have brought. 


a noble ſet of poets together! they would have been 
. hanged 


Put out the liaht, and RAE put out THER, light: . 


when two meanings of a paiſage can in the leaſt 
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* hanged erſt have convened ſuch a company at their 
© tables, when alive. True, Brother, anſwered 
Milton, * unleſs we had been as incapable of eating 
then as we are now.” 


EWAP. WM 


Mare adventures in Elyſium. 


CROUD of ſpirits now joined us, whom 1 
\ ſoon perceived to be the heroes, who here fre- 
quently pay their reipects to the ſeveral bards, the 
recorders of their actions. I row ſaw Achilles and 
Ulyiſes aldreſſiug themſelves to Homer, and Fneas 
and julins Cz.ar to Vrgil: Adam went up to Mil- 
ton, upon which | whitpered Mr Dryden, that 1 
thought the devil fhould have paid his corapliments 
there, accorting to his opinion, Dryden only an- 
ſwered, I believe the devil was in me, when I ſaid. 
* ſo.” Several applied themlielves to Shaketpeare, 
among! whom Henry V. made a very dilttinguithing 
appearance. While my eyes were fixed on that mo- 
march, a very ſmall ſpirit came up to me, thook me 
heartily by the hand. and told me his name was 
Thomas Thums. I expreilel great ſatisfaction in 
ſeeing him, nor could I help ſpeaking my reſentment 
againſt the hiſtorian, who had done ſuch injuſtice to 
tha ſtature of this great little man; which he repre- 
ſented to be no bigger than a ſpan; whereas 1 plainly 
perceived at firit ſight, he was full a foot and a half, 
(and the 35th part of an inch more. as he himſelf 
infor med me), being indeed little ſhorter than ſome 
conſiderable beaus of the preſent age. 
asked this little hero concerning the truth of 
thoſe ſtories related of him, viz. of the pudding, and 
the cow's belly. As to the former. he faid, it was 
a ridiculous legend, worthy to be laughed at; but 
as to the latter, he could not heip owning there Was 
ſoine truth in it: nur had he any reaſon to be aſha- 
med of it, as he was ſwallowed by ſurpriſe; adding, 
with great fierceneſs, that if he had had any weapon 


in his hand, the cow / thoule have as ſoon ſwallowed 
the devil. 
a 
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He ſpoke the laſt word with ſo much fury, and 
ſeemed ſo confounded, that perceiving the effect it had 
on him, I immediately waved the tory, and paſſing 
to other matters, we had much converiation touch- 
in, giants He ſaid, ſo far from killing any, he had 
never ſeen one alive; that he believed thoſe actions 
were by mittake recueed of him, inſtead of Jack the 
giant-killer, whom he knew very well, and who had, 
he fancied, extirpated the race. I aflured him to the 
contrary, and told him] had myſelf teen a huge tame 
giant, who very complaifantly laid in London a whole 
winter, at the ſpecial requeit of ſeveral gentlemen 
and ladies; though the affairs of his family called 
him home to Sweden. 

I now beheld a ſtern- looking ſpirit leaning on the 
ſhoulder of another ſpirit, and preſently diſcerned the 
former to be Oliver Cromwell, and the latter Charles 
Martel. I own 1 was a little ſurpriſed at ſeeing 
Cromwell here; for I had been taught by my grand- 
mother, that he was carried away by the devil him- 
ſelf in a tempeſt : but he aſſured me on his honour, 
there was not the lealt truth in that ſtory. However, 
he confeſſed he had narrowly eſcaped the bottomleſs 
pit; and if the former part of his conduct had not 
been more to his honour than the latter, he had been 
certainly ſouſed into it. He Was nevertheleis ſent n : 
to the upper world with this lot, 

Army, 
Cavalier, 
Diſireſs. 

He was born for the ſecond time, the day of 
Charles IT.'s reſtoration, into a family which had loſt a 
very conſiderable fortune in the ſervice of that prince 
and his father, for which they received the reward very 
often conferred by princes on real merit, v.. —000. 


At ſixteen his father bought a {mall commiſſion for 


him in the army, in which he ſerved without any 
promotion all the reigns of Charles II. and of his 
brother. At the Revolution he quitted his regiment, 
and followed the fortunes of his former maſter, and 
was in his ſervice dangeroutly wounded at the famous 
battle of the Boyne, where he fought in the * 
2 
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of a private ſoldicr. He recovered of this wound, 
and retired after the unfortunate king to Paris, where 
he was reduced to tupport a wife, and ſeven children, 
(for his lot had hor:.s in it), by cleaning ſhoes, and 
muffing candics at the opera; in which fituation, af- 
ter he had ſpent a few miſerable years, he died half 
ſtarved and broken-hearted. He then reviſited Mi- 
dos who, cormpatlionating his ſufferings, by means of 
that fumily to whom he had been in his former capa- 
city ſo bitter an enemy, ſuffered him to enter here. 

My curiofity could not refrain aſking him one que- 
ſtion, 7. . Whether in reality he had any deſire to 
obtain the crown ? He finiled and ſaid, No more than 
© an eccleſiaſtie hath to the mitre, when he cries Ve 
* Epiſcopari.” Indeed he ſeemed to expreſs ſome con- 
tempt at the queſtion, and preſently turned away. 

A venerable ſpirit appeared next, whom I found 
to be the great hiſtorian Livy, Alexander the Great, 
who was juſt arrived from the palace of Death, paſſed 
by him with a frown, The hiſtorian obſerving it, ſaid, 
* Ay, you may frown : but thoſe troops which con- 
* quered the baſe Aſiatic flaves, would have made no 
figure againſt the Romans.“ We then privately la- 
mented the loſs of the mott valuable part of his hi- 
ſtory, after which he took occaſion to commend the 
judicious collection made by Mr Hocke, which he 
ſaid was infinitely preferable to all others; and at my 
mentioning Echard's, he gave a bounce, not unlike 
the going off of a ſquib, and was departing from me, 
when I begged him to ſatisfy my curioſity in one point, 
Whether he was really ſuperſtitious or no? for I had 
always believed he was, till Mr Leibnitz had aſſured 
me to the contrary. He anſwered ſullenly—* Doth 
* Mr Leibnitz know my mind better than myſelf 2* 
and then walked away, | 


CHAP, 


r * 
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Te author is ſurpriſed at meeting Julian the apoſtute 


in Elyſium: but is fatisfied by hint by what mean: 
be precured his entrance there. Julian relates his 
adtentures in the character of a fluce. : 


S he was departing, I heard him ſalute a ſpirit 

by the name of Mr Julian the apoſtate. This 
exceedingly amazed me: for I had concluded, that 
no man ever had a better title to the bottomleſs pit 


than he. But I ſoon found, that this ſame Julian 


the apoſtate was alſo the very individual archbiſhop 
Latimer. He told me, That ſeveral lies had been 
raiſed on him in his former capacity, nor was he fo 


bad a man as he had been repreſented. However, he 


had bcen denicd admittance, and forced to undergo 
ſeveral ſubſequent pilgrimages on earth, and to act 
in the different characters of a ſlave, a Jew, a general, 
an heir, a carpenter, a beau, a monk, a fiddler, a 
wie man, a king, a fool, a beggar, a prince, a ſtateſ- 


man, a ſoldier, a tailor, an alderman, a poet, a knight, 


2 dancing-maſter, and three times a bithop before his 


martyrdom, which, together with his other behaviour 


in this laſt character, ſatisfied the Judge, and procured” 


him a pailage to the bleſſed regions. 


I told him, ſuch various chara&ters muſt have pro- 
duced incidents extremely entertaining ; and if he re- 


_ membered all, as I ſuppoſed he did, and had leiſure, 


T ſhould be obliged to him fur the recital. He anſwer- 


ed, He perfectly recoileted every circumſtance; and, 


as to leiſure, the only buſineſs of that happy place 
was to contribute to the happineſs of each other. He 
therefore thanked me for adding to his, in propoſing 
to him a method of encreaſing mine. I then took my 


little darling in one hand, and my favourite fellow- 


traveller in the other, and going with him to a ſunny 
bank of flowers, we all fat down, and he began as 
follows : 
© I ſuppoſe you are ſufficiently acquainted with my 
* ſtory, during the time I acted the part of the Em- 
« peror Julian, though, I aſſure you, all which hath 
Vor. V. = * been 
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* been related of me is not true, particularly with re- 
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gard to the many prodigies forerunning my death. 
However, they are now very little worth diſputing ; 
and if they can ſerve any purpoſe of the hiſtorian, 
they are extremely at his ſervice, 

* My next entrance into the world, was at Laodi- 
cea in Syria, in a Roman family of no great note; 
and being of a roving diſpoſition, I came, at the 
age of ſeventeen, to Conſtantinople, where, after 
about a year's itay, I ſet out for Thrace, at the 
tine when the Emperor Valens admitted the Goths 


into that country, I was there fo captivated with 


the beauty of a Gothic lady, the wife of one Ro- 
doric a captain, whoſe name, out of the molt de- 
licate tenderneſs for her lovely ſex, I thall even at 
this diltance conceal; fince her behaviour to me 

was more confiitent with good nature than with 
that virtue which women are obliged to preſerve 


againſt every aſſailant. In order to procure an 
Intimacy with this woman, I fold myſelf a ſlave to 


her huſband, who being of a nation not over-in- 
elined to jealouſy, preſented me to his wife for 
thoſe very reaſous which would have induced one 
of a jealous complexion to have with-heid me from 


her, namely, for that T was young and handſome. 


Matters ſucceeded fo far according to my with, 
and the ſequel anſwered thoſe hopes which this 
beginning had raiſed. I ſoon perceived my ſervice 


vas very acceptable to her; I often met her eyes, nor 


did the withdraw them without a confuſion which 
is ſcarce conſiſtent with entire purity of heart. In- 
deed, the gaye me every day freth encouragement, 
but the unhappy diſtance w hich circumſtances had 
placed between us, deterred me loug from making 
any direct attack; and ſhe was too ſtrict an obſerver 
of decorum, to violate the ievere rules of modeſty 
by advancing firſt: but puſſion, at laſt, got the bet- 
ter of my relpect, and I reſolved to make one bold 
attempt, whatever was the conſequence. Accord- 
ingly, laying hold of the figit kind opportunity, 
when the was alone, and my maitrabroad, I ſtout- 
ly aſlailed the citadel, and carried it by ftorm. 

Wel 
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Well may I ſay by ſtorm ; for the reſiſtance I met 
was extremely reſolute, and indeed, as much as 
the moſt perfect decency would require. She ſwore 
often the would cry out for help; but I anſwered, 
it was in vain, ſeeing there was no perſon near to 
atfitt her; and probably the believed me, for the 
did not once actually cry out; which if the had, 
I might very likely have been prevented. 

When ſhe found her virtue thus ſubdued againſt | 
her wiil, the patiently ſubmitted to her fate, and 
quietly ſuffered me a long time to enjoy the moſt 
delicious fruits of my victory: but envious fortune 
reſolved to make me pay a dear price for my plea- 
ſure. One day, in the midit of our happinets, 
we were ſuddenly ſurpriſed by the unexpected re- 
turn of her huiband, who coming directly into 
his wife's apartment, juſt allowed me time to creep 
under the bed. The diſorder in which he found 
his wife, might have ſurpriſed a jealous temper ; 
but his was io far otherwiſe, that poſſibly no miſ- 
- chief might have happened, had he not by a croſs 
accident diſcovered my legs, which were not well 
hid. He immediately drew me out by them, and 
then turning to his wife with a {tern countenance; 
began to handle a weapon he wore by his fide, 
with which I am pertuaded he would have inſtant- 
ly diſpatched her, had I not very gallantly, and 
with many imprecations, aſſerted her innocence 
and my own guilt ; which, however, I proteſted 
had hitherto gone no further than deſign. She ſo 
well ſeconded my plea (for ſhe was a woman of 
wonderful art), that he was at length impoſed upon; 
and now all his rage was directed againſt me, 
threatening all manner of tortures, Which the poor 
lady was in too great a fright and confuſion to 
diiſuade him from executing ; and perhaps, if her 
concern for me had made her attempt it, it would huve 
raifed a jealouſy in him not afterwards to be removed. 
After {ome heſitation, Rodoric cried out, he had 
_ © luckily hit on the molt proper puniſhment for me 
uin the world, by a method which would at once 
1 do ſevere juſtice on me for my criminal intention, 
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and, at the ſame time, prevent me from any danger 
of exccuting my wicked purpoſe hereafter. This 


* cruel reſolution was immediately executed, and 1 


was no longer worthy the name of a man. 

* Having thus diſqualiſied me from doing him any 
future injury, he ſtill retained me in his family: 
but the lady, very probably repenting of what ſlie 
had done, and locking on me as the author of her 
guilt, would never, for the future, give me either 
a kind word or look : and ſhortly after, a great 
exchange being made between the Romans and the 
Goths of dogs for men, my lady exchanged me 
with a Roman widow for a ſinall kpdog, giving a 
conſiderable ſum of money to boot. | 


In this widow's fervice I remained ſeven years, 
during all which time I was very barbaroufly treat- 
ed. I was worked without the leaſt mercy, and 


often ſeverely beat by a ſwinging maid-ſervant, 


who never called me by any other names than thoſe 


of the Thing, and the Animal. Though I uſed 
my utmoſt induſtry to pleaſe, it never was m my 
power. Neither the Lady nor her woman would 
eat any thing I touched, ſaying, they did not be- 
lieve me wholeſome. It is unneceſſary to repeat 
particulars ; in a word, you can imagine no kind 
of ill uſage which I did not ſuffer in this family. 

At laſt, an heathen prieſt, an acquaintance of 
my lady's, obtained me of her for a preſent. The 


ſeene was now totally changed, and I had as much 


reaſon to. be ſatisfied with my preſent fituation, as 
I had to lament my former. I was ſo abſolutely 
my maſter's favourite, that the reſt of the flaves 
paid me almoſt as much regard as they ſhewed to 


him, well knowing, that it was entirely in my 


power to command, and treat them as I pleaſed. 
was intruſted with all my maſter's ſecrets, and 
uſed to aſſiſt him in privately conveying away by 
night the ſacrifices from the altars, which the peo- 
ple believed the deities themſelves devoured. Upon 
theſe we feuſted very elegantly, nor could invention 
ſuggeſt a rarity which we did not pamper ourſelves. 


 « with, Perhaps you may admire at the cloſe union 


between 
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© between this prieſt and his ſlave ; but we lived in 
an intimacy which the Chriſtians thought criminal: 
bnt my maſter, who knew the will of the gods, with 
whom he told me he often converſed, atlured me 
it was perfectly innocent. 

This happy life continued about four years, when 
my maſter's death, occaſioned by a ſurfeit got by 
over-feeding on ſeveral exquiſite dainties, put an 
end to it. 

I now fell into the hands of one of a very diffe- 
rent diſpoſition, and this was no other than the 
celebrated St Chryſoltome, who dieted me with 
ſermons inſtead of ſacrifices, and filled my ears with 
good things, but not my belly. Inſtead of high 


food to fatten and pamper my fleth, I had receipts 


to mortify and reduce it. With. theſe I edified ſo 
well, that within a few months I became a ſkeleton. 
However, as he had converted me to his faith, I was 
well enough ſatisfied with this new manner of li- 
ving, by which he taught me, I might inſure my- 


ſelf an eternal reward in a future ſtate. The ſaint 
was a good-natured man, and never gave me an 


ill word but once, which was occaſioned by my 
neglecting to place Ariſtophanes, which was his 
conſtant bed-fellow, on his pillow. He was, in- 
deed, extremely fond of that Greek poet, and fre- 
quently made me read his comedies to him; when 
I came to any of the looſe paſſages, he w ould mile, 
and fay, It was pity his matter was not as pure us 


« his ſtyle; of which latter, he ws fo immoderatcly 


'« 
6 


fond, that notwithitanding the deteitation he expreſ- 
ſed for obſcenity, he hath made me repeat thoſe pat- 
ſages ten times over. The character of this good 
man hath been very unjultly attacked by his hea- 
then cotemporaries, particularly w ith regard to 
women; but his ſevere mvectives again} that lex, 


are his ſufficient juſtification, 


© From the ſervice of this ſaint, from v.hom TI re- 


> 
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ceived manumiſſion, I entered into the f. umily of 
Timaſius, a leader of great eminence in the impe- 
rial army, - into whoſe favour I 10 far inſinuated 
myſelf, that he preferred me to a, geod commune, 
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and ſoon: made me partaker of both his company 


and his ſecrets. I ſoon grew intoxicated with this 


preferment, and the more he loaded me with be- 


* 
. 
* 
4 
C 
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neſits, the more he raiſed my opinion of my own 
merit; which ftill outſtripping the rewards he con- 
ferred on me, iuipired me rather with ditiatisfaction 
than gratitude. And thus by preferring me be- 
ond my merit or firſt expectation, he made me an 
envious aſpiring enemy, whom perhaps a more 


+ moderate bounty would have preferved a dutitut 


* 


ſervant. 

1 now fell acquainted with one Lucilius, a 
creature of the prime-miniſter Eutropius, who had 
by his favour been raiſed to the poſt of a tribune ; 
a man of low morals, and eminent only m that 
meaneſt of qualities, cunning. This gentleman 
imagining me a fit tool for the miniſter's purpoſe, 
having often ſounded my principles of honour and 
honeſty, both which he declared to me were words 
without meaning; and finding my ready concur- 
rence m his ſentiments, recommended me to Eu- 
tropius, as very proper to execute ſome wicked 
purpoſes he had contrived againſt my friend Ti- 
maſius. The miniſter embraced this recommen- 
dation, and I was accordingly acquamted by Lu- 
cilius (after ſome previous accounts of the great 
eſteem Eutropius entertained of rae, from the teſti- 


+ mony be had borne of my parts), that he would in- 


* «© 


* * * * „ ns * 


troduee me to him; adding, that he was a great 
encourager of merit, and that I might depend upon 
his favour. 

I was with little difficulty np on to accept 


of this invitation. A late hour therefore the next 


evening being appointed, I attended my friend Lu- 
cilius to the miniſter's houſe. He received me 
with the utmoſt civility and chearfulneſs, and af- 
fected ſo much regard te me, that I, who knew 
nothing of theſe high ſcenes of life, concluded 1 
had in gk the — diſintereſted friend, owing to 
the favourable report which Lucilius had made of 


me. I was however foon cured of this opinion: 


fer immediately after ſupper, our diſcourſe turned 


eon 
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© on the injuſtice which the generality of the world 
* were guiky of in their conduct to great men, en 
pecting that they ſhould reward their private merit, 
« without even endeavouring to apply it to their uſe. 
%% What avail,” faid Eutropius, che learning, wit, cou- 
rage, or any virtue which a man may be poſſeſſed 
4 of, to me, unleſs I receive ſome benefit from them? 
% Hath he not more merit to me, who doth my buſi- 
«« neſs, and obeys my commands, without any of theſe 
qualities? I gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction in iny an- 
© ſwers on this head, that both the miniſter and his 
creature grew bolder, and, after ſome pretace, be- 
gan to accuſe Timaſius. At laſt, finding 1 did not 
attempt to defend him, Lucilius fwore a great oath, 
that he was not fit to live, and that he would de- 
* troy him. Eutropius anſwered, That it would be 
too dangerous a taſk : © Indeed,” ſays he, his crimes 
«© are of to black a dye, and ſo well known to the Em- 
« peror, that his death muſt be a very acceptable ſer · 
„ vice, and could not fail meeting a proper reward; 
e but I queſtion whether you are capable of executing 
„ it.” If he is not, eried I, Lam; and ſurely, no 
man can have greater motives to deſtroy him than 
„ myſelf ; for, befides his difloyalty to my prince, for 
« whom I have ſo perfect a duty, I have private dit- 
«© obligations to him. I have had fellows put over my 
& head, to the great ſcandal of the ſervice in general, 
“ and to my own prejudice and diſappoĩntment in par- 
e ticular.'—TI will not repeat you my whole ſpeech : 
but, to be as conciſe as poſſible, when we parted that 
evening, the mimiter ſqueezed ine heartily by che 
hand, and with great commendation of my honeſty, 
and aſſurances of his favour, he appointed me the 
© next evening to come to him alone; when, findin 

© me, after a little more ſcrutmy, ready for his pur- 
* pole, he propoſed to me, to aceuſe Timaſius of high 
© treaton : pronuſing me the highelt rewards, if I would 
© undertake it. The conlequence to him, I ſuppoſe 
© you know, was ruin: but what was it to me! Why 
truly, when I waited on Eutropius, for the fulfilling 
© his promites, he received me with great diſtance 
© and coldneſs; and on my dropping tome hints of my 
; expec- 
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expectations from him, he affected not to underſtand 
me; ſaying, He thought impunity was the utmoſt 
I could hope for, on Aiſcorering my accomplice, 
whoſe offence was only greater than mine, as he 
was in a higher ſtation ; and telling me, he had 
great difficulty to obtain a pardon for me from the 
Emperor, which, he ſaid, he had ſtruggled very 
hardly for, as he had worked the diſcor ery out of 
me. He turned away, and addreſſed himſelf to an- 
other perlon. | 

I was fo incenſed at this treatment, that I re- 
ſolved revenge; and ſhould certainly have purſued 
it, had he not cautiouſly prevented me, by taking 
effectual means to diſpatch me ſoon after out of the 
world. 

+ You will, I believe, now think I had a ſecond 
good chance for the bottomleſs pit; and indeed Mi- 
nos ſeemed inclined to tumble me in, till he was in- 
formed of the revenge taken on me by Rodoric, 


and my ſeven years ſubſequent ſervitude to the Wi- 


dow; which he thought ſufficient to wake atone- 
ment for all the crimes a ſingle life could admit of, 


and ſo ſent me back to try my fortune a third 


time. 


C H A P. XI. 


In which Julian relates his adventures in the character 
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of an avaricicus Jew. 


HE next character in which I was deſtined 
to appear in the fleſh, was, that of an avari- 
cious -Jew. I was born in Alexandria in Egypt, 
My name was Bulthazar, Nothing very remarkable 
happened to me, till the year of the memorable 
tumult, in which the Jews of that city are reported 
in hiſtory to have maſfacred more Chriſtians than at 


that time dwelt in it. Indeed, the truth is, they 


did maul the dogs pretty handiomely ; but I myſelf 
was not preſent, for as all our people were ordered 
to be armed, I took thi! pportunity of ſelling two 
ſwords, which probably I might otherwiſe never 
have diſpoſed of, they being extremely old and 

+ rulty: 
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ruſty : ſo that having no weapon left, I did not cure 
to veuture abroad. Beſides, though I really thought 
it an act meriting ſalvation to murder the Naza- 
renes, as the fact was to he committed at midnight, 
at which time, to avoid ſuſpicion, we were all to 
fally from our own ͤhouſes; I could not perſuade 
myſelf to conſume ſo much oil in fitting up till that 
hour: for theſe reaſons, therefore, I remained ay 
home that evening. 
© I was at this time greatly enamoured with one 
+ Hypatia, the daughter of a philoſopher ; a young 
lady of the greateſt beauty and merit: indeed, the 
had every imaginable ornament both of mind and 
body. She ſeemed not to diſlike my perſon; but 
there were two obitructions to our marriage, t/7. 
my religion and her poverty; both which might 

probably have been got over, had not thoſe dogs 
the Chriſtians murdered her; and, what is worte, 
6 
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afterwards burnt her body: worſe, I fay, hecauſe 
I loſt by that means a jewel of forme value, which [ 
had preiented to her, deſigning, if pur nuptials 
did not take place, to demand it of her back 


n. 
Being thus diſappointed in my love, I ſoon after 
left Alexandria, and went to the imperial city, 
* where I apprehended I fhould find a good market 
« for jewels on the approaching marriage of the En- 
« peror with Athenais. I diſguiſed myſelf as a beg- 
gar on oo Js for theſe reaſons : 1 as [ 
« imagined I ſhould thus garry my jewels with greater 
fafety ; and ſec 8 5 leſſen - expences . 
latter expedis ceeded fo well, that I begged 
two oboli onfMmy way more than my travelling coſt 
me, my diet being chiefly roots, and my drink 
water. 
But, perhaps, it had been better for me if I had 
been more laviſh, and more expeditious : for the 
ceremony was over before I reached Conttantinople ; 
« fo that I loſt that glorious opportunity of diſpoſing 
of ray jewels, with which many of our people were 
greatly cuiiched, | Es; 
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The life of a miſer is very little worth relating, 
as it is one conſtant ſcheme of getting or ſaving 
money. I ſhall therefore repeat to you ſome few 


only of my adventures, without regard to any 


order. 


A Roman Jew, who was a great lover of Faler- 
nian wine, and who indulged himſelf very freely 
with it, came to dine at my houſe ; when know- 
ing he thould meet with little wine, and that of the 
cheapef ſort, ſent me in half a dozen jars of Faler- 
nian. Can you believe I would not give this man 
his own wine? Sir, I adulterated it fo, that I made 
fix jars of them; three, which he and his friend 
drank ; the other three I afterwards fold to the very 
perſon who originaliy fent them me, knowing he 
would give a better price than any other. 

© A noble Roman came one day to my houſe in 
the country, which I had purchaſed, for half the va- 
lues of a diſtreſſed perſon. My neighbours paid 
him the compliment of ſome muſic, on which ac- 
count, when he departed, he left a piece of gold with 
me, to be diſtributed among them. I pocketed 
this money, and ordered them a ſmall veſſel of ſour 
wine, which I could hot have fold for above two 
drachmas, and afterwards made them pay in work 
three times the value of it. 

As I was not entirely void of religion, tho' I pre- 
tended to. infinitely more than I had, ſo I endea- 


. voured to reconcile my tranſactions to my conſcience 


as. well as poſſible. Thus I never invited any one 
to eat with me, but thoſe on whoſe pockets I had 
ſome deſign. - After our collation, it was conſtantly 
my method to ſet down in a book 1 kept for that 
purpoſe, what I thought they owed me for their 
meal. Indeed this was generally a hundred times 
as much as they could have dined elſewhere for: 

but however, it was guid pro gus, if not ad valorem. 
Now, whenever the opportunity offered of impoſing 
on them, I conſidered it only as paying myſelf what 
they owed me: indeed I did not always conſine my- 
kit ſtrictly to what I had ſet down, however extra- 
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vagant that was; but I reconciled taking the over- 
plus to myſelf as uſance. 
Fgut I was not only too cunning for others, I ſome- 
times over-reached myſelf. I have contracted di- 
ſtempers for want of food and warmth, which hath 
put me to the expence of a phytician : nay, I oncz 
very narrowly eſcaped death by taking bad drugs, 
only to ſave one ſeven cights per cent. in the price. 
* By theſe, and ſuch like means, in the inidit of 
poverty, and every kind of diſtreſs I ſaw mnyſelf na- 
iter of an immenſe fortune: the eaſting up and ru- 
minating on which was my daily and ouly pleaſure. 
This was, hob ever, obltrufted and embittered by 
two conſiderations, which, againkt my will, often in- 
vaded my thoughts. One which would have been 
intolerable (but that indeed feldoin troubled me) 
was, that I mult one day leave my darling treature. 
The other haunted me continually, vis. that my 
riches were no greater. However, I comforted my- 
ſelf againit this reflection, by an aſſurance that they 
would increaſe daily: on which head, my hopes 
were ſo extenſive, that I may fay with Virgil, 


His coo nec metus rerum nec tempora pans. 


Indeed J am convinced, that had I poſſeſſed the 
whole globe of earth, fave one fingle drachma, 
which 1 had been certain never to be maiter of, I 
am convinced, I fay, that fingle drachma would 
have given me more uncaſmeſs than all the reſt 
could afford me pleaſure. | 

To ſay the truth, between my ſolicitude in con- 
triving ſchemes to procure money, and my extreme 
anxiety in preſerving it, I never had one moment. 
of eaſe while awake, nor of quiet when in ny f1221, 
In all the characters through which I have paſſed. 
[ have never undergove halt the miſery I ſufere.l in 
this; and indeed Minos ſeemed to be of the ſamce 
opinion: for while I ſtood trembling and ihaxing in 
expectation of my ſentence, he bid me go back about 
my buſineſs; for that no body was to be d—n'd in 
more worlds than one. And, indeed, I have ſince 


learned that the devil will not reccive a miſter. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XII. 


Mat tappened tv Julian in the charuGers of a general, 


at heir, a carpenter, and a beau. 


HE next ſtep I took into the world, was at 


Apollonia in Thrace; where I was born of 


< a beautiful Greek ſlave, who was the miſtreſs of 
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E.utyches, a great favourite of the Emperor Zeno. 


That prince, at Ins reſtoration, gave me the com- 


mand of a cohort, I being then but fifteen years of 
age; and a little afterwards, before I had ever ſeen 
an army, preferred me, over the Leads of all the 
old officers, to be a tribune. | 5 
As I found in eaſy acceſs to the Emperor, by 
means of my father's intimacy with him, he being a 
very good courtier, or, in other words, a moſt pro- 


ſtitute flatrerer ; ſo I ſoon ingratiated myſelf with 


Zeno, and fo well imitated my father in flattering 
him, that he would never part with me from about 


his perſon. So that the firſt armed force I ever be- 


held, was that with which Martian furrounded the 
palace, where I was then ſhut up with the reſt of 
the court. | 

I was afterwards put at the head f a legion. 


and ordered to march into Syria, with I heodoric 


the Goth; that is, I mean my legion was ſo order- 


ed; for as to myſelf, I remained at court, with the 


name and pay of a general, without the labour or 
the danger. . | 

© As nothing could be more gay, i. e. dehauched, 
than Zeno's court, ſo the ladies of gay diſpoſition 
had great ſway in it; particularly one, whole name 
was Favſta, who, though not extremely handſome, 
was by her wit and ſpritelineſs very agreeable to the 


Emperor. With her I lived in good correſpondence, 


and we together diſpoſed of all kinds of commiſſions 
in the army, not to thoſe who had moit merit, but 


who would purchaſe at the higheſt rate. My levee 


was now prodigiouſly thronged by officers, who 
returned from the campaigns ; who, though they 
| might 
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might have been convinced, by daily example, how 


ineffectual a recommendation their ſervices were, 


ſtill continued indetatigable in attendance, and be- 


haved to me with as much obſervance and reſpect, 
as I thould have been entitled to for making their 
fortunes, while I ſuffered them and their families to 
ſtarve. 

Several poets, likewiſe, addreſſed verſes to me, in 
which they celebrated my military atchievements ; 
and what, perhaps, may ſeem ſtrange to us at pre- 
ſent, I received all this incenſe with molt greedy 
vanity, without once reſlefting, that as I did not 
deſerve theſe compliments, they ſhould rather put 
me in mind of my defects. 

My father was now dead, and I became ſo abſo- 
lute in the Emperor's grace, that one unacquainted 
with courts would ſcarce believe the ſervility with 
which all kinds of perſons, who entered the walls 
of the palace, behaved towards me. A bow. a imile, 
a nod from me, as I paſſed through cringing crowds, 
were eſteemed as fignal favours, but a gracious 
word made any one happy; and, indeed, had this 
real benefit attending it, that it drew on the perion, 
on whom it was beitowed, a very great degree of 


reſpect from all others; for thele are of current va- 


lue in courts, and, like notes in trading communi- 
ties, are aſſignable from one to the other. The 
ſmile of a court- favourite immediately raiſes the 


perſon who receives it, and gives a value to his ſmile 


when conferred on an inferior: thus the {mile is 


transferred from one to the other, and the great 


man at lait is the perion ro diſcount it. For in- 
ſtance, a very low fellow hath a deſire or a place. 
To whom is he zo apply? Not to the great man; 
for to him he hach no acceis. He theretore applies 


to A, who is the creature of B, who is the tool of 


C, who is the flatterer of D, who is the catamite 
of E, who is the pimp of F, who is the bully of G, 


who is the buffoon of i, who is the huſband of K, 


who is the whore of L, who is the ba:tard of I, 


who is che inſtrument of the great man. Thus 


the ſmile delcending regularly from the great mun 
Vor. V. | 42 © to 
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to A, is diſcounted back again, and at laſt paid by 
the great man. | 

It is maniteſt, that a court would ſubſiſt as diffi- 
cultly without this kind of coin, as a trading city 
without paper credit. Indeed, they differ in this, 
that their value is not quite ſo certain, and a favou- 
rite may protelt his {mile without the danger of 
bankruptcy. | 
In the midſt of all this glory, the Emperor died, 
and Anaſtaſius was preferred to the crown. As it 
was yet uncertain whether I ſhould not continue in 
favour, | was received as uſual at my entrance into 
the palace, to pay my reſpects to the new emperor; 
but | was no ſooner rumped by him, than I received 
the ſame compliment from all the reſt; the whole 
room, like a regiment of ſoldiers, turning their 


backs to me all at once, my ſmile was now become 


of quot value with the note of a broken banker, 
one was as cautious not to receive it. 
3 Ta | Mille 5 Ke | 
7.4.2 us much haſte as poſſible from the court, 


« and 'iody after from the city, retreating to the 


lice of my nativity, where I ipent the remainder 
uiii days in a retired life, in huſbandry, the only 
1:11lement for which I was qualified, having nei- 
er learning nor virtue. 

When I came to the gate, Minos again ſeemed at 
rſt doubtful, but at length diſmiſſed me; faying, 
though I had been guilty of many heinous crimes, 
in as much as | had, though a general, never been 


concerned in ſpilling human blood, I might return 
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again to earth, | 
© I was now again born in Alexandria, and, by 
great accident, entering into the womb of my daugh- 
ter-in-law, came forth my own grandſon, mherit- 
ing that fortune which I had before amaſſed. 


© Extravagance was now as notoriouſly my vice, 
as avarice had been formerly; and I ſpent, in a 
very ſhort life, what had colt me the labour of a 


very long one to rake together, Perhaps, you will 
think my preſent condition was more to be en- 
vied than my former: but upon my word it was 
very little ſo; for, by poſſeſſing every thing almoſt 
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beiore I defired it, I could hardly ever ſay, I en- 
joved my with : I ſcarce ever knew the delight of 
ſatisfying a craving appetite. Beſides, as I never 
once thought, my mind was uſeleſs to me, and } 
was an abſolute ſtranger to all the pleaſures ariſing 
from it. Nor, indeed, did my education quality 
me for any delicacy m other enjoyments ; 1o that 
in the midſt of plenty I loathed every thing. Taſte 
for elegance, I had none; and the greateſt of cor- 
poreal bliſſes I felt no more from, chan the lowelt 
animal. In a word, as while a miſer, I had plenty 
without daring to ute it, fo now I had it without 


_ appetite, 


But if I was not very happy in the height of my 
enjoyment, ſo I afterwards became perfectly miler- 


able; being ſoon overtaten by ile: aſo, and reduced 


to dire, till at length, with a broxen conſtitution, | 


and broken heart, 1 ended my wretched days in a 


goal: nor can I think the ſentence of Mimos too 
mild, who condemned me, alter having taken u 
large doſe of avarice, to wander three years on the 
banks of Cocytus, with the knowledge of having 
ſpent the fortune in the perſon of the grandi en, 
which I had raiſed in that of the or andfathier. 

The place of my birth, on my return to the 


world, was C on{tantinople, where my father was 4 


_ carpenter. The firit thing I remember was, the 


triumph of Beliſarius; which was, indeed, a molt 
noble thew : but nothing pleaſed me ſo much us the 
figure of Gelimer, king of the African Vandals, 
who, being led captive on this occaſion, reflecting, 
with diſdain on the mutation of his own fortune, 
and on the ridiculous empty pomp of the conqueror, 
cried out, Vanity, VANITY, ALL IS MERE Va» 
NITY! 

© I was bred up to my father's trade, and you 
may eaſily believe ſo low a ſphere could produce no 
adventures worth your notice. However, I mar- 
ried a woman I liked, and who proved a very tole- 
rable wife. My days were patied in hard labour; 
but this procured me health, and I enjoyed a howely 
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fupper at night with my wife, with more pleaſure 
than I apprehend great perſons find at their luxu- 
rious meals. My life had ſcarce any variety in it, 
and at my death, I advanced to Minos with great 
confidence of entering the gate: but I was unha 

pily obliged to diſcover ſome frauds I had been 


guilty of in the meaſure of my work, when I work- 


ed by the foot, as well as my lazineſs when I was 
employed by the day. On which account. when I 
attempted to paſs, the angry Judge laid hold on me 
by the ſhoulders, and turned me back ſo violently, 


that had I had a neck of fleſh and bone, I believe he 


would have broke it. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Julian paſſes ints a fop. 
Y ſcene of action was Rome. I was born 


into a noble family, and heir to a conſide- 
rable fortune. On which my parents, thinking I 


ſhould not want any talents, refolved very kindly 


and wiely to throw none away upon me. The on- 


ly inſtructors of my youth were, therefore, one Sal- 


tator, who taught me ſeveral motions for my legs; 
and one Ficus, whoſe buſineſs was to ſhew me the 


cleaneſt way (as he called it) of cutting off a man's 


head. When I was well accompliſhed in theſe ſci- 
ences, I thought nothing more wanting, but what 
was to be furniſhed by the ſeveral mechanics in 
Rome, who dealt in dreſſing and adorning the pope. 
Being therefore well equipped with all which their 
art could produce, I became, at the age of twenty, 
a complete finiſhed beau. And now during forty- 
five years I dreſſed, I ſang and danced, and danced 
and ſang ; I bowed and ogled, and ogled and bow- 


ed; till, in the 66th year of my age, I got cold by 
cover- heating mylelf with dancing, and d:ed. | 


Minos told me, as I was unworthy o Elyſium, 


ſo I was too infignificant to be damned, nd there- 


fore bade me walk back again. 
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CH A PF. XIV; 
Adventures in the perſon of a monte. 


ORTUNE now placed me in the character ot 

a younger brother of a good houſe, and I was 
in my youth ſent to ſchool; but learning was now 
at ſo low an ebb, that my maſter himſelf could 
hardly conſtrue a ſentence of Latin; and as for 
Greek, he could not read it. Wich very little know- 
ledge, therefore, and with altogether as little vir- 
tue, I was fet apart for the c! nurch, and at the pro- 
per age commenced monk. I lived many years 
retired in a cell, a lite very agreeable to the gloomi- 
neſs of my temper, which was much inclined tn 
deſpiſe the world; that is, in other w ords, to envy 


all men of ſuperior fortune and qualifications, and, 


in general, to hate and deteſt the human fvecies. 
Notwithitanding which, I could, on proper oeca- 
ſions, ſubmit to flatter the vileſt fellow in nature, 

which I did one Stephen an eunuch, a favourite of 
the Emperor Juſlinian II. one of the wickedelt 
wretches whom perhaps the world ever faw. I not 


only wrote a panegyric on this man, but I com- 


mended him as a pattern to all others in my ſer- 
mons ; by which means I to greatly ingratiated my- 
ſelf with him, that he introduced me to the Emper- 
or's preſence, where I prevailed fo far by the fame 
methods, that I was thortly taken from my ce!l, 
and preferred to a place at court. I was no ſooner 
eſtabliſhed in the favour of Juſtinian, than I promp- 
ted him to all kind of cruelty. As I was of a ſour 
morole temper, and hated nothing more than the 
ſymptoras of happineſs appearing in any counte- 


nance, I repreſented all kind of diverſion and anniſe- 


ment as the moſt horrid fins. I inveighed againſt 
chearfulneſs as levity, and encouraged nothing & but 
gravity, or, to conteis the truth to you, hypocriſy. 
The unhappy emperor followed my advice, and 
incenſed the engl by ſuch repeated barbariics, 
that he was at laſt depoſed by them and baniſhed. 
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I now retired again to my cell, (for hiſtorians 
miſtake in ſaying I was put to death) where I re- 
mained ſafe from the danger of the irritated mob, 
whom I curſed in my own heart, as much as they 
could curſe me. | 8 

* Juſtinian, after three years of his banifhment, 
returned to Conitantinople in diſguiſe, and paid me 
a viſit. I at firſt affected not to knew him, and 
without the leaſt compunction of gratitude for his 
former favours. intended not to receive him, till a 
thought immediately ſuggeſting itſelf to me, how I 
might convert him to my advantage, I pretended to- 
recollet him; and blaming the ſhortneſs of my 
memory and badneſs of my eyes, I ſprung forward 
and embraced him with great affection. 
My deſign was to betray him to Apfimar, who, 
I doubted not, would generouſly reward ſuch a ſer- 
vice. I therefore very earneſtly requeſted him to 
ſpend the whole evening with me; to which he 
conſented. I formed an excuſe for leaving him a 
few minutes, and ran away to the palace to acquaint 


Apfimar with the gueſt whom I had then in my 


cell. He preſently ordered a guard to go with me 
and feize him : but whether the length of my ſtay 
gave him any ſuſpicion, or whether he changed his 
purpoſe after my departure, I know not; for at my 
return, we found he had given us the flip; nor could 
we with the moſt diligent ſearch diſcover him. 
« Apſimar being diſappointed of his prey, now 
raged at me; at firſt denouncing the moit dreadful 
vengeance, if I did not produce the depoſed mo- 
narch : however, by ſoothing his paſſion when at 
the higheſt, and aſterwards by canting and flattery, 
I made a ſhift to eſcape his fury. 
When juſtinian was reſtored, I very confidently 
went to with him joy of his reſtoration ; but it ſeems, 
he had unfortunately heard of my treachery, ſo that 
he at firſt received me coldly, and afterwards up- 
braided me openly with what I had done. I per- 
ſevered ſtoutly in denying it, as I knew no evidence 
could be produced againſt me; till finding him ir- 
reconcileable, I betock myſelf to reviling him in 
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my ſermons, and on every other occaſion, as an enc- 
my to the church and good men, and as an infidet 
and heretic, an Atheilt, a Heathen, and an Arian. 
This I did immediately on his return, and before 
he gave thoſe flagrant proots of his inhumanity, 
which afterwards tufficiently verified all I had ſaid. 
* Luckily I died on the fame day, when a great 


number of thoſe forces which Jjuſtinian had ſent 


againſt the Thracian Boſphorus, and who had exe- 
cuted ſuch unheard-of cruelties there, periſhed. As 
every one of theie was caſt into the bottomleſs pit, 
Minos was ſo tired with condemnation, that he pro- 
claimed that all preſent, who had not been con- 
cerned in that bloody expedition, might, if they 
pleaſed, return to the other world. I took him at 


his word, and preſently turning about, began my 
journey.“ DM: 5 


C H A P. XV. 
Julian pauſes into the charadter of a fiddler. 
'y OME was now the ſeat of my nativity. My 
mother was an African, a woman of no great 


beauty, but a favourite, 1 ſuppoſe from her piety, 
to Pope Gregory II. Who was my father I know 


not; bat I believe no very conſiderable. man: for 


after the death of that pope, who was, out of his- 
religion, a very good friend of my mother, we fell 
into great diſtreſs, and were, at length, reduced to 
walk the ſtreets of Rome; nor had either of us any 
other ſupport but a fiddle, on which I played with 
pretty tolerable {kill : for as my genius turned na- 


turally to muſic, ſo I had been in my youth very 


early inſtructed at the expence of the good pope. 
This afforded us but a very poor livelihood ; for 
though I had often a numerous crowd of hearers, 
few ever thought themſelves obliged to contribute 
the ſrnalleſt pittance to the poor ſtarving wretch who 
had given them pleaſure. Nay, ſome of the graver 
ſort, after an hour's attention to my muſic, have 
gone away ſhaking their heads, and crying, It was 
a ſhame ſuch vagabonds were ſuffered to ſtay in the 
city. | | 
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To ſay the truth, I am confident the fddls 
would not have kept us alive, had we entirely de- 
pended on the generoſity of my hearers. My mo- 
ther therefore was forced to uſe her own induſtry ; 
and white I was ſoothing the ears of the crowd, the 


applied to their pockets, and that generally with 


ſuch good ſucceſs, that we now began to enjoy a very 
comfortable ſubſiſtence; and, indeed, had we had 
the leait prudence or forecaſt, might have ſoon ac- 
quired enough to enable us to quit this dangerous 


and diſhonourable way of life; but I know not 


what is the reaſon, that money got with labour and 
ſafety is conſtantly preſerved, while the produce of 
danger and eaſe is commonly ſpent as eaſily, and 
often as wickedly as acquired. Thus we propor- 
tioned our expences rather by what we had, than 
what we wanted, or cven deſired ; and on obtaining 
a conſiderable beoty, we have even forced Nature 


mtothe molt profligate extrava gunce; and have been 


wicked without inclination, 


Wie carried on this method of thievery for a long 


time without detection: but as Fortune generally 
leaves perſons of extraordinary ingenuity in the 
lurch at laſt; ſo did ſhe us: for my poor mother 
was taken in the fact, and together with myſelf, as 
her accomplice, hurried before a magiſtrate. 

* Luckily for us, the perſon who was to be our 
judge was the greateſt lover of muſic in the whole 
city, and had often ſent for me to play to him, for 
which, as he had given me very ſmall rewards, per- 


haps his gratitude now moved him : but, whatever 


was his motive, he browbeat the a againſt 
us, and treated their evidence with ſo little favour, 
that their mouths were ſoon ſtopped, and we diſ- 


* milled with honour ; acquitted, I thould rather have 


ſaid : for we were not ſuffered to depart, till I had 
given the judge ſeveral tunes on the fiddle. 

We eſcaped the better on this occaſion, becauſe 
the perſon robbed happened to be a poet; which 
gave the judge, who was a facetions perſon, many 
opportunities of jeſting. He ſaid, Poets and muſi- 
» ' Clans 
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* cians ſhould agree together, ſeeing they had mar- 
© ried fiiters, which he afterwards explained to be the 
* Siſter Arts. And when the piece of gold was pro- 
 * duced, he burit into a loud laugh, and faid, it muſt 
© be the golden age when poets had gold in their 
« pockets, and in that age there could be no robbers. 
* He made many more jeſts of the fame kind, but a 
© ſmall taſte will ſuffice. | | 
* It is a common ſaying, That men ſhould take 
warning by any ſignal delivery; but I cannot ap- 
prove the juſtice of it: for to me it ſeems, that the 
acquittal of a guilty perſon ſhould rather inſpire 
him with confidence; and it had this effect on us: 
for we now laughed at the law, and deſpiſed its pu- 
niſhments, which we found were to be eſcaped even 
againſt politive evidence. We imagined the late 
example was rather a warning to the accuſer than 
the criminal, and accordingly proceeded in the molt 
impudent and flagitious manner. 
Among other robberies, one night being admitted 
by the ſervants into the houſe of an opulent prieſt, 
my mother took an opportunity, whilſt the ſervants 
were dancing to my tunes, to convey away a ſilver 
veſſel; this the did without the leaſt ſacrilegious in- 
' tention : but it ſeems the cup, which was a pretty 
large one, was dedicated to holy utes, and only bor- 
rowed by the prieſt on an entertainment which he 
made for ſome of his brethren. We were immediate- 
ly purſued upon this robbery, (the cup being taken 
in our poſſeſſion), and carried before the fame magi- 
ſtrate, who had before behaved to us with ſo much 
ntleneſs: but his countenance was now changed; 
or the moment the prieſt appeared againſt us, his 
ſeverity was as remarkable as his candour had been 
before, and we were both ordered to be (tripped, 
and whipped through the ſtreets. ö 
* This ſentence was executed with great ſeverity, 
the prieſt himſelf attending, and encouraging the 
executioner; which, he ſaid, he did for the good of 
our ſouls: but though our backs were both flea'd, 
neither my mother's torments nor my own afllicted 
me ſo much, as the indignity offered to my poor 
| N 6. e, 
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fiddle, which was carried in triumph before me, and 
treated with a contempt by the multitude, intima- 


ting a great ſcorn for the ſcience I had the honour 


to profeſs ; which, as it is one of the nobleſt inven- 
tions of men, and as I had been always m the high- 


' eſt degree proud of my excellence in it, I ſuffered ſo 
much from the ill treatment my fiddle received, that 


I would have given all my remainder of ſkin to 
have preſerved it from this affront. 


My mother ſurvived the whipping a very ſhort 
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time, and I was now redueed to great diſtreſs and 


miſery ; till a young Roman of confiderable rank 


took a fancy to me, received me into his family, 


and converied with me in the utmoſt familiarity. 


He had a viclent attachment to muſic, and would 


learn to piay on the fiddle : but, through want of 


genius for the ſcience, he never made any conſider- 


able progreſs. However, I flattered his perform; 
ance, and he grew extravagantly fond of ine for ſo 


doing. Had I continued this behaviour, I might 


poſſibly have reaped the greateſt advantages from 
his kindneſs : but I had raiſed his own opinion of 
his muſical abilities ſo high, that he now began to 


prefer his ſkill to mine, a preſumpmon I could not 


bear. One day as we were playing in concert he 
was horribly out; nor was it potlible, as he de- 
ſtroyed the harmony, to avoid telling him of it. In- 
ſtead of receiving my correction, he anſwered, it 
was my blunder, and not his, and that I had miſ- 
taken the key. Such an affront from my own ſcho- 
lar was beyond human patience ; I flew into a vio- 
lent paſſion, I lung down my inſtrument in a rage, 


and ſwore, [ was not to be taught muſic at my age. 


He anſwered with as much warmth, nor was he to 
be inltructed by a ſtrolling fiddler. The diſpute 
ended with a challenge to play a prize before judges. 
This wager was determined in my favour : but the 


_ purchaſe was a dear one; for I loit my friend by it, 


who now twitting me with all his kindneſs, with 


my former ignominious puniſhment, and the deſti- 


tute condition from which I had been by his bounty 
relieved, diſcarded: me for ever, | 
While 
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While I lived with this gentleman, I became 
known, among others, to Sabina, a lady of diſtinc- 
tion, and who valued herſelf much on her taſte for 
muſic. She no ſooner heard of my being diſcarded, 
than the took me into her houſe, where I was ex- 
tremely well cloathed and ted. Notwithſtanding 
which, my ſituation was far from agreeable: for 1 
was obliged to ſubmit to her conſtant reprehenſions 
before company; which gave me the greater unza- 
ſineſs, becaule they were always wrong; nor am I 
certain that the did not by thete provocations con- 
tribute to my death : for as experience had taught 
me to give up my reſentment to my bre id, ſo my 
paſſions, for want of outward vent, preyed inwardly 
on my vitals, and perhaps occaſioned the diitemper 
of which I ſickened. 0 
The lady, who, amidſt all the faults ſhe found, 
was very fond of me; nay, probably was the fonder 
of me the more faults ſhe found; immediately 
called in the aid of three celebrated phyſicians, 
The doctors, being well feed, made me ſeven viſits 
in three days; and two of them were at the door to 
viſit me the eighth time, when being acquainted 
that I was juſt dead, they ſhook their heads and 
departed. | 


When l came to Minos, he aſked me with a ſmile 


whether I had brought my fiddle with me; and re- 
ceiving an anſwer in the negative, he bid me get 
about my bulineſs, ſaying, it was well ſor me that 


the devil was no lover of muſic. 


CH AF. XVL 
The hiſtory of the wiſe man. 


"NOW returned to Rome, but in a very diffe- 
rent character, Fortune had now allotted me a 
ſertous part to act, I had even in my infancy a 
grave diſpoſition, nor was I ever ſeen to ſmile ; 
which infuſed an opinion into all about me, that L 


was a child of great ſolidity: ſome foreſeeing that 1 


ſhould be a judge, and others a biſhop. At two 
years old my father preſented me with a rattle, 
+ which 
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which I broke to pieces with great indignation. This 
the good parent, being extremely wile, regarded as 
an eminent ſymptom of my wiſdom, and cried out 
in a kind ot ecſtaſy, Well faid, boy, I warrant thou 
makeſt 2 great man. 

At ſchool, [ could never be perſuaded to play with 
my mates; not that I ſpent my hours in learning, to 
which I was not in the leaſt addicted, nor indeed 
had i any talents for it. However, the ſolemnity 
of my carriage won ſo much on my malter, who 
was a molt ſagacious perſon, that I was his chief 
favourite, and my example on all occaſions was re- 
commended to the other boys, which filled them 
with envy, and me with pleaſure: but tho' they en- 
vied me, they all paid me that involuntary reſpec, 
which it is the curſe attending this paſſion to bear 
towards its object. 1 | 
© I had now obtained univerſally the character of a 
very wiſe young man, which | did not altogether 
purchaſe without pains ; for the reſtraint I laid on 
myſelf, in abſtaining from the ſeveral diverſions 
adapted to my years, colt me many a yearning 2 
but the pride which I inwardly enjoyed in the fan- 
cied dignity of my character, made me ſome 
amends, _ | | 

Thus I paſt on, without any thing very memo- 
rable happening to me, till I arrived at the age of 
twenty-three ; when unfortunately I fell acquainted 
with a young Neapolitan lady, whoſe name was 
Ariadne. Her beauty was fo exquiſite, that her firſt 
ſight made a violent impreſſion on me; this was 
again improved by her behaviour, which was molt 
genteel, eaſy, and affable ; laſtly, her converſation 
completed the conqueſt. In this ſhe diſcovered a 
ſtrong and lively underſtanding, with the ſweeteſt 
and moſt benign temper. This lovely creature was 


about eighteen when I firſt unhappily beheld her at 
© Rome, in a vilit to a relation, with whom 1 had 


great intimacy. As our interviews at firſt were ex- 


© tremely frequent, my paſſions were captivated be- 


fore J apprehended the leaſt danger; and the ſooner 


probably, as the young lady herſelf, to whom I con- 


2 © ſulted 
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ſulted every method of recommendation, was not 
* aſed with my being her admirer. 

Ariadne having ſpent three months at Rome, 
now returned to Naples, bearing my heart with 
her: on the other hand, I had all che affurances 
conſiſtent with the conſtraint under which the molt 

erfect molity lays a young woman, that her own 
heart was not entirely unufe&t:d, I ſoon found her 
abſence gave me an uneaſinets not eaty to be borne, 
or to remove. I now firſt applied to diverſions (of 
the graver fort, particularly to muſic) but in vain 
they rather raiſed wy defires, and hei ig htened my 
anguiſh. My p: Aion ut len ech grew ſo violent. that 


I began to think of fati. ty: ng it. As the lirk {ten 


to this, I cautio: Ally eng \ired into the circumſtances 
of Ariadne's parents, with which I was hitherto 
ungcqu.-duted; thong', inJlecd, I did rot apprehend 
they were extremely great, notwithſtanding the 
handome appenrançe of their dat ashter at Rome. 
Upon examination, her fortune exceeded my expec- 
tation; but was not faſfcient to julliſy my mar- 
riage wich her in the opinion of the wiſe and pru- 
dent. I had now a violent ſtruggle between wiſ— 
dom and happinels, in which, after ſeveral grievous 
pangs, wiſdom get the better; I could by no incans 
prevail with myſelf to facrifice that character of pro- 
ſoun. wiſdom, Willich J had with ſuch uniform con- 
duct obtained, and with ſuch caution hitherto pre- 
ſerved; | theretore retblved to conquer my att ction, 
wh never it Cot i; anl indeed ic did not con me 4 
lictle. 

While I was N d in this conflict (for it 
liſted a long time). Ariadne returned to Rome: her 


preſence was à terrib!- enomy to my wikiom, which 


SG  ® 0 


even in her abſence had wich great diliculry Rood 
its ground. It ſeems (as the hath fince told me in 
Elyfſium with much merriment) I had made the 
fone impreſſions on her which lie had made on me. 
Indeed, I belicve my wifdom would have been to— 
tally ſubdued by this lurprite, had ii not cunningly 
ſug>eted ro me a method of ſatisfying my pation 
without doing any injury to my reputation. This 
Vor. V. Aa © Was 
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was my engaging her privately as a miſtreſs, which 
was at that time reputable enough at Rome, pro- 
vided the affair was managed with an air of ſlyneſs 
and gravity, though the ſecret was known to the 


whole city. 


I immediately ſet about this projed, and employ- 
ed every art and engine to effect it. I had par- 
ticularly bribed her prieſt, and an old female ac- 
qunintance and diſtant relation of hers, into my in- 
tereſt: but all was in vain; her virtue oppoſed the 


paſſion in her breaſt as ſtrongly as wiſdom had op- 


poſed it in mine. She received my propotals with 
the utmoſt difdain, and preſently retuied to ſee or 
hear trom me any more. 

« She returned again to Naples, and left me in a 
worſe condition than before. My days I now pat- 
ſed with the moſt irklome unenſineſs, and my 
nights were reſtlets and ſleepleſs. The tory cf our 
amour was now pretty public, and the ladies talked 
of our match as certain; but my acgquuntance de- 
nied their aticot, ſaying. No, no, he is too wiſe to 
marry ſo unprudently, This their opinion gave me, 
| own, very great pleaſure; but to ay the truth, 
ſcarce compenlated the pangs I ſuffered to preſerve 
ay | | 
One day, while I was balancing with myſelf, 
and had almoſt reſolved to enjoy my happineſe at 
the price of my character, a friend brought me word 
that Ariadne was married. This news ftruck me 
to theytoul, and though I had reſoluton enough to 
maintain my gravity before him (for which I ſuf- 
fered not a little the more}, the moment I was alone, 


I threw myſelf into the moſt violent fit of deſpair, 


and would willing have parted with wiſdom, for- 


tune, and every ching elle, to have retricved her: 


but that was impoſſible, and I had now nothing but 


time to hope a cure from.. This was very tedious 


in performing it, and the longer as Ariadne had 
married a Roman cavalier, was now become my 
near ncighbour, and I had the mortification of ſee- 
ing her make the beit of wives, and of having the 

6 happi- 
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* happineſs, which I had loft, every day before my 


eyes. 

If l ſuffered fo much on account of my viſdom, 
in having refuſed Ariadne, I was not much more 
obliged to it tor procuring me a rich widow, who 
was recommended to me by an old friend, as a very 
prudent match; and, indeed, fo ic was, her for- 
tune being ſuperior to mine, in the ſame proportion 
as that of Ariadne had been inferior. 1 ther efore 
embraced this propoſal, and my character of wil 
dom ſoon pleaded ſo effectually for me with the wi- 
dow, who was herſelf a woman of great gravity 
and diſcretion, that I ſoon ſucceeded; and as foon 
as decency would permit (of which this lady was 
the ſtricteſt obſerver) we were married, being the 
ſecond day of the ſecond week of the ſecond © year 
atter her huiband's death: for ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought 
lome period of time above the year had a great air 
of decorum. 

* But, prudent as his lady was, ſhe made me mi- 
ſerable. Her perſon was far from being lovely; 


but her temper was intolerable. During fiftcen Fears 


habitation, | never paſſed a ſingle day without hear- 
tily curſing her, and the hour in which we came to- 
gether. The only comfort I received in the nudil 
of the higheſt torments was, from continually hear- 
mg the prudence of my match commended by all 


* my acquauintance. 


Thus you ſee, in the affairs of love, 1 bought 
the reputation of wiſdom pretty dear. In other 
matters, I had it ſomewhat cheaper ; not that hy- 
pocrity, which was the price I gave for it, gives. 
one no pain: I have refuſed myſelf a thouſand 
little amnſements with a feigned contempt, while I 
have really had an inclination to. them. I have of- 
ten almoſt choaked myſelf to reſtrain from laughing 
at a jeſt, and (which was perhaps to myſelf the 
leaſt hurtful of all my hypocriſy) have hzartily en- 
joyed a book in my cloſet, which I have {poxe witty 
deteſtation of in public. To ſum up my hitory in 
ſhort, as I had few adventures nh re Wenden T7, 
my whole life was one conſtant lie; and happy 
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would it have been for me, if I could as thoronghly 
have impoſed on myſelf, as I did on others! for re- 
nection, at every turn, would often remind me I 
was not ſo wiſe as people thought me; and this con- 
itderably embittered the pleuſure J received from the 
public commendation of my wiſdom. This ſelf- ad- 
monition, like a ments mort or mortalis os, muſt 
be, in my opinien, a very dangerons enemy to flat- 
tery: indeed, a weight ſufſicient to counterbalance 
alt the falſe praiſe of the world. But whether it be 
that the generality of wiſe men do not reflect at all, 


or whether they have, from a conſtant impoſition on 


others, contracted ſuch a habit of deceit, as to de- 
ceive themſelves, I will not determine; it is, I be- 
lieve, molt certzin, that very few wiſe men know 


themſelves what fools they are, more than the world 


doth. Good gods! could one but fee what paſſes 
in the cloſet of wiſdom ! haw ridiculous a fight muſt 
it be to behold the wite man, who deſpiſes gratify- 
ing his palate, devouring cultard ; the ſober wiſe 
man, with his dram-bottle ; or, the anticarnaliſt (if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion) chuckling over 


a b—y book or picture, and perhaps careſling his, 
houſe-maid! oy 


* But to conclude a character, in which J appre- 
hend I made as abſurd a figure, as in any in whick 
I trod the Rage of earth, my wiſdom at laſt put an 
end to itſelf; that is, occaſioned my diſſolution. 

A relation of mine, in the eaſtern part of the em- 
pire, diſinherited his ſon, and leſt me his heir. 
This happened in the depth of winter, when I 
was in my grand climacteric, and had juſt recovered 
of 2 dangerous diſeaſe. As I had all the reaſon ima- 
ginable to apprehend the family of the deceaſed would 
conſpire againſt me, and embezzle as much as they 
could, I adviſed with a grave and wile friend, what 
was proper to be done; whether I ſhould go myſelf, 


or employ a notary on this occaſion, and defer my 
journey to the ſpring. To ſay the truth, | was moit 


inclined to the latter; the rather as my circumſtances 


were extremely flouriſhing, as I was advanced in 


years, and had Het one perſon in the world, to 


whom 
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whom I ſhould with plealure bequeath any fortune 
at my death. 

* My friend told me, He thought my queſtion ad- 
© mitted no manner of doubt or debate; that com 
msn prudence abiolutely required ray immediate de- 

« parture; adding, That it the ſame good luck hid 

happened to him, he would have becn already on 

* his jour ney: * tor,” continued he, a man who knows 

„the world fo well as you, would be inexcutcable to 

„give perſons ſuch an opportunity ot cheating you, 

„ who, you muſt be aſſured, will be tco well meine; 

„ and as for employing a notary, remember that ca- 

« cellent maxim, Ne facias per alium, guod feri te 
| „ per te. I own the baduels of the teaton, and your 
e very late recovery are unlucky circumttances; bur 
a wife man muſt get over difficulties, when necetiity 
© obliges him to encounter them.” 

« | was namediitely determined by this opinicu. 

The duty of a wite man made an irreſiſtible impreſ- 

ſion, and [ took the neceſſity for granted, without 

> * examination. I accordingly let forward the next 
morning: very tempeituous weather ſoon overto0k 

E  * rs 1 k id not travelled three days before I relapicd 

7 into my fever, and died. = 

II Vas now as cruelly diſappointed by Mincs, as 1 

had formerly been h. wppily 10. I advanced with the 

* utmolt confidence to the gate, and really imagined J 

itould have been admitted by the vi. dom of my conn- 

©. tenance, even without any queſtions aixed : bur this 

. + was not my caſe; and, to my great ſurprite, Minos, 

With a menacing voice, called out to me,---* Loa 

Mr there, with the grave countenunve, Whither 10 

falt, pray? Will you pleaſe, before you move any 

further forwards, to give me a {ſhort account of your 

+ tranſactions below.” I then began, wad recounted 

to him my whole hiſtory, Kill expecting, ar the end 

* of every period, that the gate would be ordered to 

* fly open: but I was obliged to go quite through 

* with it; and then Minos, after tome little conlide- 

* ration, ſpyke to me as follows: 

Tou, Mr Wiſeman! ſtand forth, if you pleaſe. 

© Believe me, Sir, a trip back again to eiu th, will be 
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one of the wiſeſt ſteps you ever took, and really 
more to the honour of your wiſdom, than any you 
have hitherto taken, On the other fide, nothing 
cond be fimpler than to endeavour at E Iyiium ; : 
tor who, but a fool, would carry a commodity 
winch is of ſuch infinite value in one place, into an- 
other where it is of none? But without attempting 
to oend your gravity with a jelt, you mult return 
to the place from whence you came: for Elyſium 
wits never dehgned tor thoſe who are too wile to 
be happy.“ 

© T's ſentence confonnded me greatly, eſpecially 
us it feemel to threaten me with carrying my wil- 
dom buck again to eurth. I told the judge, tho” 
te would not admit ine at the gate, I hoped | hid 
committed no crime, u hile alive, Which merited 
my being wile any longer. He aniwered me, I muit 
take my chance as to that matter; and immediately 


we turned our backs to each other. 


C H A Pp. XVI. 


Julian enters inis the perſan of a king. 


WAS now born at Oviedo in Spain, My father's 
name was Veremond, and I was adopted by my 
uncle, King Alphonſo the Chaſte. I don't recollect, 
in all the pilerinages [ have made on earth, that | 
ever paſſed a more miſerable infancy than now; being 
under the utmoit confinemeut and reſtraint. and ſur- 
rounded with phyſicians, who were ever doſing me; 
and tutors. who were continually plaguing me with 
their inſtructions: even tho: hours of leiſure, which 
my inclination would have ſpent in play, were al- 
loited to tedious pomp and ceremony, which, at an 
age wherein I had no ambition to enjoy the ſervility 
of courtiers, enſlaved me more than it could the 
meaneſt of them. However, as I advanced towards 
raznhood, my condition made me tome amends 
for the moſt beautiful women, of their own accord, 
threw out lures for me; and I had the happineis, 


© which no man in an inferior degree can arrive at, 


ct enjoying the molt delicious creatures, v ithout the 
pre- 
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previous and tireſome ceremonies of courtſhip, unleſs 
6 


* favours of another ſert ; for as I was extremely 


with the moſt ſimple, young, and ae ge 
As for the court ladies, they regarded me rather as 
men do the mo lovely of the other ſex: and tho” 


they outwardly retained {ome appearance of mo- 


deſty, they, in reality, rather conſidered themſelves 


as receiving than conterring favours, 
Another happinels ! enjcged, was in conferring 
good-natüre and gener us. to I had daily oppor- 
tunities of lat'sfring thote patllons. Beſides my own 
princely allowance, which was very bountiful, and 
with which I did miny Eber! and good actions, [ 
recommended nunbertels perions of merit in diſtrefs 
to the king's notice, moit of v hom were prov ded 
for. 

Indeed, had I ſuficiently known by bleſt'ſituntion 
at this time, I ſhould have grieved at nothing more 


than the death of Alphonto, by which the burden 


of government devolo ed upon me; but to blindly 
on is ambition, and ſuch charms doth it fancy in 


© the power, and pomp, and n of a crown, 


«a £6 * a. 


that though I vehemently loved that king , and had 


the rente obligations to him, the thoughts of ſuc- 
ceeding him er wed my regret at bs loſs, and 
the with for my appro oaching coronation, dried my 


eyes at his f ngral. 


© But my fondneſs fer the nume of king, did not 
make me forgetful of tho:e over whom 18 to 
reign, I con lidered them in the light in which g 
tender father regards his children, as perſons whole 
well-being Gon had intralted to my care; and 
again, in that in which a prudent Jor d reſpects his 
tenants, as thoſe on whoſe wealth and grandenr he 
is to build his own. Both thete cont e in- 
ſpired me with the greateſt care for their weliare, 
and their good was my firft and ultimate concern. 


The ufurper Mauregas had impiouſiy obliged 


himſelf, and his ſucecſlors, to pay to the \loors 
every year an infamous tribute ct an hundred young 
vir gins; from this cruel and ſcandalous nnpoitic n 
I relelved to relieve my country, Accordingly, 

* when 
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when their Emperor Ahbderames the Second, had 
the audiciouſnets to make this demand of me, in- 
ſtead of complying with it, I ordered his ambaſſu- 
dors to be driven away with all imaginable ignominy. 
and would have condemned them to d2ath, could I 
have done it without a maniteit violation ot the law 


of nations. 
I now raiſed an immenſe army. At the Weg of 


which, I made a ſpeech from my throne, acquaint- 
ing my ſubje&s with the neceſſity, and the. reatons 
ol the war in which I was going to engage: which 
| convinced them I had undertaken for their eate 


and ſafety, and not for ſati iy ing any wanton ambi- 


tion, or revenging any private pique of my own, 


They all declared unanimouſly, that they would 
venture their lives, and every thing dear to them, in 


my defence, and in the fupport of the honour of 
my crown, Accordingly my levies were inſtantly 
complete, ſufficient numbers being only lett to till 
the land ; churchmen, even vichops themſelves en- 
liſting the ni- :ives under my banners. 

The armies met at Alvelda, vere we were diſ- 
comfited with immenſe lots, and nothing bat the 
lucky intervention of the nighe could have ſaved 


our whole army. 


I retreated to the ſumrnit of «a hill, w han I aban- 
doned mytelf to the higheſt a zontes of grict, not 
io much for the danger in v hich I then ſaw rey 
crown, as for the th. ot thoie imiulcravie wretches 
who had expoſed their lives at my command, [_ 
could not then avoid this reflection - That if the 
deaths of theſe people in a war, undert: then abio- 
Iucly tor their protection, could give me tack con- 
cern; what horror mult 1 have felt, if, like princes 
greedy of dominion, I had facriticzd ſuch nnarbers 
to my -awn pride, vanity, and ridiculous luit of 
8 
After having vented my ſorrows for ſome time in 
this manner, I began to conſider by what means 
I might poliibly endeavour to retrieve this misfor- 
tans ; when reflecting on the great number of 
pricks I had in my army, aud oa the prodigious 
tore 
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force of ſuperſtition, a thought luckily ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf to me, to counterfeit that St James had ap- 
peared to me in a vitton, and had promited me the 
victory. While I was ruminating on this, the bi- 
ſhop of Najura came opportunely to me. As I did 
not intend to communicate the ſecret to him, I took 


© another method, and inlicad of aniwermg any thing 


the bithop ſaid to me, I pretended to talk to St 
James, as if he had been really preſent; till ar 
length, after having {poke thoſe things which I 
thought ſufficient, and thanked the faint aloud for 
his promiſe or the victory, I turned about to the 
bithop, and embracing him with a pleaſant counte— 


nance, proteſted I did not know he was preſent; and 


hen mforming him of this ſuppoſed viſion, I ailked 
him, it he had not higiſelf feen the faint ? he an- 
ſwered me, That this appearance of St James w:s 


entirely owing to his prayers; for that he was his 


tutelar faint. He added, he had a viton of hin a 
fer hours before, when he promiſed him a victory 
over the infidels, and acquainted him at the fame 


time of the vacancy of the ſee of Toledo. Now 


this news being really true, tho' it had happened ſo 
lately, that 1 had not heard of it, (nor, indeed, 
was it well poſſible I ſhould, conſidering the great 
diſtance of the way) wacnT was afterwards acquaint- 
ed with it, a little ſtaggered me, though far from 
being ſuperititious; till being informed, that the 
biſhop had loit three horſes on a lute expedition, I 
was {atisficd. 55 

* The next morning, the biſhop, at my delire, 
mounted the roitrum, and trumpeted forth this 
viſion fo efſectually, which he ſaid he had that eve- 
ning twice ſecn with his own eyes, that a ſpirit be- 
gan to be infaſed through the whole army, which 
rendered them ſuperior to almoſt any tongs: the bi- 
thop ivliited, that the leait doubt of ſucceſs was gi- 


ving the lie to the faint, and a damnable fin, and 


he tock upon him in his name to promite them vie- 
tor v. | 


The 
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* The army heing drawn out, I ſoon experienced 
the effect of enthuſiaſin; for havir.g contrived an- 
other ſtratagem + to ſtreagthen what the biſhop had 
ſaid, the {oldiers tought more like furies than men, 
My ſtrat: igem was this: I had about me a dextrous 
fellow, who had becn formerly a pimp in my amours. 
Him I dreſſed up in a Hrange antic drei, with a pair 
of white colours in his right hand, a red croſs in his 
left, and having dilgvited him fo chat o one could 


know him, I placed lum on a white horſe, and or- 


dered him to ride to the head of the army, and cry 
out, Fillzw St Fames! theſe words were reiterated 
by all the troops, who attacked the enemy with ſuch 
intrepidity, that notwichitanding our inferiority of 
numbers, ve ſoon obtained a complete victory. 

* 'The bithop was come up by the time that the 
enemy was ronted, and acquainting us, that he had 
met St James by the way, and that he had inform- 
ed him of what had pait, he added, that he had ex- 
preſs orders from the faint, to receive a confiderable 
ſum for his uſe, and that a certain tax on corn and 
wine ſhould be ſettled on his church for ever; and 
laſtly, that a horſeman's pay ſhould be allowed for 
the future to the ſaint himielf, of which he and his 
ſucceſſors were appointed receivers. The army re- 
ceived theſe demands with ſuch acclamations, that 
L was obliged to comply with them, as I could by 
no means Uifcover the impoſition, nor do I believe 
I ſhould have gained any credit if | had. 

I had now done with the faint, but the biſhop 
had not; for about a week afterwards, lights were 
ſeen in a wood near where the battle was fought; 
and in a ſhort time aftterwaris, they diſcovered his 
tomb at the fame place. Upon this, the bithop 
made me a vitit, and forced me to go thither to 
build a church to him, and largely endow it. Ina 
word, the good man fo plagued me with miracle 
after miracle, that [ was forced to make intereit 


+ This filly ſtory 1 's told as a folemn truth. i. e. that St James 


really appeared 1 in the Bangcr Us telle is deſcribed, by Ma- 
riana, L. 7. 9 78. 
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with the Pope to convey him to Toledo, to get rid 
of him. 
© But to procced to other matters—There was an 
interior officer, who had behaved very br:vely in 
the battle againſt the Moors, and had received ſeve- 


ral wounds, who ſolicited me for preferment; 


which I was about to confer on hm, when one of 
my minilters came to me in a fright, and told me, 
that he had promiſed the poſt I deſigned for this man 


to the ſon of count Alderedo; and that the count, 


who was a powerful perion, would be greatly dit- 
obliged at the refuſal, as he had ſent for his ſon 
from ſchool to take poil:thon of it. I was obliged 
to agree with my miniſter's re ons, an at the fame 


time recommended the wounded tolu;er to be pre- 


terred by him, which he faichfally promiſel he 
would: but I met the poor wreteh ftiace in Ely- 
ſium, who informed me he was after wards flar ved 
to death. | 

None, who hath not been himſelf a prince, nor 
any prince, till his death, can conceive the impo— 
ſitions daily put on them by their favourites an 
miniſters 3 ſo that princes are often hluned for the 
faults of others. "Ihe count. of Sal. lagne had been 


| long confined in priion, V he 1 Iv! 18 are D. Barn: Uu 4 
del Carpio, who had performed the vwreatelt actions 


againſt the Moors, entre. ite me, as a reward ter kis 
ſervice, to grant him his iatcher's liberty. The old 
man's punithinent bad been ſo tedious, and the ſer— 
vices of the young one ſo fingularly eminent, tht 
[ was very inclivable to gravt the requeſt: but my 
miniſters ſtrongly opPoted ir. They toll me, © My 
glory demanded rev enge ior the dihonour ofered 
to my family; that fo politive a demand carried 
with it rather the air of menace than entre: ty. That 
the vain detail of his ſer rVICes, an.! tire reconpence 


due to them was an injurious reproach, That to 


graut what had been tv haughtily demanded, 
would argue in the monarch boch wenknojs and 
timidity: in a word, that to remit the punitment 
inflicted by ny pre Jer efſy:; « 7 would be to cond mn 
their judgment. La. Uy. oue told nie in a whiper, 
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e“ his whole family are ene ies to your houſe,” By theſe 
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meuns the miniiters prevailed. The young lord 
took the reſuſal fo ill, that he retired from court, 
and abandoned himſelf to deſpair, whilit the old one 
languitked in priſon. By which means, as I have 
ſince ditcovercd, I loſt the ule of two of my belt 
— 

To confeſs the truth, I had, by means of my mi 
Biſters, conceived a very unjuki opinion of my whole 
people, whom I fancied to be daily confpiring 
aguinit we, and to entertain the molt difloyal 
thoupls; when in reality (as | have known fince 
my death) they held me in univerſal reſpet and 
eſteem. This is a trick, I believe, too often pl iyed 
with ſovereigns, who, by fuch means, are prevented 
from that open intercourſe with their ſuhjects, vw hich 
as it would greatly endear the perſon of the prince 
to che people, ſo might it often prove dangerous 
to 4 miniſter, who was conſulting his own imereſt 
only at the expence of both. I believe I have now 
recounted to you the mott material palages of my 
lite; for, I a(Tare you, there are ſome incidents in 
the lives of kings not extremely worth relating. 
Every thing which patſes in their minds and fam- 
lies, is not attended with the ſplendor witch iur- 
rounds their rhroge : indeed, there are ſome hours 
wherein the naked king and the naked cobler can 
ſcarce be deſtinguiſhed from each other. 

Had it net becn, however, for wy ingratitude to 
Bernard del Carpto, [ believe this would have been 
my laſt pilgrimage on carth: for, as to the ftory of 


Sr James, | thought > Minds would have burit his 


ſides at it: but he was ſo diipleated with me ou the 
other account, that, with a trown, ke cried out, 
Get thee back again, king. Nor would he ufer 
me to fay another word. us 
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C H A P. XV 
Julian paſſes into a fool. 


HE next viſit I made to the world, was per- 

tormed in France, where I was born in the 
court of Lewis III. and had afterwards the ho- 
nour to be preferred to be fool to the prince, who 
was firnamed Charles the Simple. But m reality, 
I know not whether I might fo properly be ſid 
to have acted the fool in his court, as to have made 
fools of all others in it. Certain it is, I was very 
far from being what is generally und. rſtood by that 


word, being a moſt cunning, deſigning, arch knave. 


1 knew very well the folly of my maſter, and of 
many others, and how to make my advantage of 
this knowledge. I was as dear to Charles the Zim- 


ple, us the player Paris was to Domitian; and, like 


him, beſtowed all manner of offices and honours on 


whom I plenſed. This drew me a great number of 


toltowers among the courtiers, who really miſtoox 
me for a fool, and yet flattered my underſtanding. 
There was particular ly in the court a fellow, who 
had neither honour, honeity, ſenſe, wit, courage, 
beauty, nor indeed any one good quality either of 
mind or body, to recommend him: but was at the 
ſame time, perhaps, as cunning a monſter as ever 
lived. This gentleman took it into his head to Hit 
under my banner, and puriue me ſo very aſſidu- 
ouſly with flattery, conſtantly reminding me of my 
ood ſenſe, that I grew immoderately fond of him : 
for though flattery is not moſt judicioufly applied 
to qualities which the perſons flittered poilets, yet 
as, notwithſtanding, by being well aſſured of my 
own parts, I paſſed in the whole court for a fool, 
this flattery was a very ſweet morſel to me. I there- | 
fore got this fellow preferred to a Lithopric, but I 
loſt my Rlatterer by it, for he never afterwards faid 


aà civil thing to me. 


© I never baulked my imagination for the groſſ- 
neſs of the reflection on the character of the great- 
ett noble, nay even the king himſelf; of which 1 
Vor. V. B * 8 ill 
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« will give you a very bold inſtance. One day, his 
* ſimple majeſty told me, he believed I had fo much 
power, that his people looked upon me as the king, 
and himſelf as my fool. At this I pretended to be 
E angry as with an affront. * Why, how now,” ſays 
the king; ; * are you athamed of being a king? No, 
Sir, ' ſays I, * but I am devilithly aſhamed of my fool. , 
Herbert, Earl of Vermandois, had, by my means, 
© been reltored to the favour of The Simple, (for ſo 1 
uſed always to call Charles.) He afterwards pre- 
vailed with the king to take the city of Arras from 
Earl Balwin, by which means Herbert, in exchange 
for this city, had Peronne reſtored to him by Count 
s Altmar. Baldwin came to court, in order to pro- 
« cure the reſtoration of his city; but, either through 
pride or ignorance, neglected to apply to me. As 
6 
* 
* 
o 
o 


a 
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I met him at court during his ſolicitation, I told 
him he did not apply the right way; he anfwered 
roughly, he ſhould not atk a fool's advice: I replied, 

I did not wonder at his prejudice, ſince he had 
miſcarried already by following a fool's advice: but 
I told him, there were fools who had more intereſt 
than that he had brought with him to court. He 
_ anſwered me ſurlily, he had no fool with him, for 
he travelled alone.—“ Ay, my Lord,” ſays !, © I of- 
4 ten travel alone, and yet they will have it l always 
* carry a fool with me.“ This raiſed a laugh amon 
the byſtanders, on which he gave me a blow. I im- 
© mediately complained of this ufage to The Simple, 
* who dilinifled the Earl from court with very hard 
s words, initead of granting him the favour he ſoli- 
cited. 

I give you theſe rather as a » fore! wen of my in- 
£ tereſt and impudence than of my wit; indeed my 
« jelts were commonly more adrnired th: an they ought 
to be: for, perhaps, I was not in reality much more 
© a wit than a fool. But, with the latitude of un- 
« bounded ſcurrility, it is eaty enough to attain the 
character of wit, eſpecially | in a court, where, as all 
« perions hate and envy one another heartily, and are 
at the {ame time obliged by the conflrained beha- 
4 viour of civility to protels the greatet living, fo it 

6 is 
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is, and mult be wonderfully pleaſant to them to ſee 
the follies of their acquaintance expoſed by a third 
perſom. Beſides, the opinion of the court is as uni- 
form as the faſhion, and is always guided by the 
will of the prince, or of the favourite. 1 doubt not 
that Caligala's horſe was univerſally held in his 
court to be a good and able conſul : in the ſame 
manner was I univerſally acknowledged to be the 
wittieſt fool in the world. Every word | ſaid raiſed 
laughter, and was held to be a jelt, eſpecially by 


the ladies; who ſometimes laughed before I had 


diſcovered my ſentiment, and often repeated that as 

a jeſt which I did not even intend as one. TO 
* | was as ſevere on the ladies as on the men, and 
with the fame impunity : but this at laſt colt me 
dear : for once having joked the beauty of a lady, 
whoſe name was Adelaide, a favourite of The Sim- 
ple's, the pretended to ſmile and be pleaſed at my 
wit with the reſt of the company; but in reality, 
ſhe highly reſented it, and endexvoured to under- 
mine me with the king. In which the ſo greatly 
ſucceeded (for what cant a favourite woman do with 
one who deſerves the ſirname of Simple?) that the 
king grew every day more reſerved to me, and when 


J attempted any freedom, gave me ſuch marks of 


lis diſpleaſure, that the courtiers (who have all 
hawk's eyes at a flight from the ſovereign) ſoon 
diſcerned it: and indeed, had I been blind enough 
not to have diſcovered that l had loſt ground in The 
Simple's favour, by his own change in his carriage 


towards me, I muſt have found it, nay even felt it, 


in the behaviour of the courtiers ; for, as my com- 
pany was two days before ſolicited with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs, it was now rejected with as much ſcorn. 
I was now the jeſt of the uſhers and pages; and an 
officer of the guards, on whom I was a littte jocoſe, 
gave me a box on the ear, bidding me make free 
with my equals. This very fellow hid been my 
butt for many years, without daring to lift his hand 
againlt me, $2 
« But tho” I viſibly perceived the alteratioa in The 
Simple, I was utterly unable to make any gueſs at 
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© the occaſion. I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of Ade- 
* laide; for, beſides her being a very good humoured 
6 woman, I had often made ſevere jeſts on her repu- 
tation, which I had all the reaſon imaginable to 
* believe had given her no offence. But I ſoon per- 
ceived, that a woman will bear the molt bitter cen- 
ſures on her morals, eaſier than the ſmalleſt reflec- 
tion on her beauty : for ihe now declared publicly, 
that I ought to be diſmiſſed from court, as the ſtu- 
pideſt of tools, and one in whom there was no di- 
verſion ; and that the wondered how any perſon 
could have fo little taſte, as to imagine I had any 
wit. This ſpeech was echoed through the drawing- 
room, aud agreed to by all preſent. Every one now 
put on an unufual gravity on their countenance 
whenever I ſpoke ; and it was as much out of my 
tower to raite a laugh, as formerly it had been for 
me to open my mouth without one. | 
* White my aſtairs were in this poſture, I went one 
day into the circle, without my tool's drefs. I he 
Simple, who would ſtill ſpeak to me, cried out, 
80, fool, what's the matter now ?* Sir, anſwered 
* fools are like to be ſo common a commodity at 
court, that I am weary of my coat.” Ho doſt 
% thou mean, anſwered The Simple; what can make 
* them commoner now than uſual? — O, Sir, ſaid I, 
* there are ladies here make your majeſty a fool every 
« day of their lives.” The Simple took no notice of 
may jeſt, and ſeveral preſent ſaid, my bones ought to 
be broke for my impudence; but it pleaſed the 
Queen, who knowing Adelaide, whom the hated, 
to be the cauſe of my ditgrace, obtained me of the 
King, and took me into her fervice z ſo that I was 
| henceforth called the Queen's tool, and in her court 
received the ſame honour, and had as much wit as 
I had formerly had in the King's. But as the 
had really no power unle's over her own domeſtics, 
] was not treated in general with that complacence, 
nor did I receive thote bribes and preſents, n : 
had once fallen to my ihe, 
« Nor did this confiucd reſpect continue long: for 
che (Queen, who had in fact no taſte for * 
Ion 
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ſoon grew fick of my f2olery, and forgetting the 
cauſe tor which the had taken me, neglected: me ſo 
much, that her court grew intolerable to my tem- 
per. and I broke my heart and died. 

Minos laughed heartily at ſeveral things in my 
ſtory, and then telling me, No one played the took 
in Elyſium, bid me go back again.” | 


EN A P. I. 
Julian appears in the character of a beggar. 


NOW returned to Rome, and was born into 2 
very poor and numerous family, which, to be 
honeſt with you, procured its livelihood by begging. 
This, if you was never yourſelf of the calling, you 
do not know, I ſuppoſe, to be as regular a trade as 
any other; to have its ſeveral rules and ſecrets, or 
myiteries. which to learn requires perhaps as te- 
dious an ny as thole of any craft what- 
ever. 
* The firſt thing we are REP TY is the countenance 
miſerable. This indeed Nature makes much eater 
to ſome than others; but there are none who can- 
not accomplith it, if they begin early enough in 
youth, and before the muſcles are grown too itub- 
born. 
* The ſecond thing is, the voice . In 
this qualification too, Nature muſt have her thre 
in producing the moſt conſummate excellence: how- 
ever, art will here, as in every other inſtance, go a 
eat way with induſtry and application, even with- 
out the affiitance of genius; eſpecially it the ſtudent 
begins young. 
There are many other inſtructions; but theſe ar: 


the moſt confiderable. The women * taught one 


practice more than the men; for they are inſtructed 
in the art of crying, that is, to have their tears 
ready on all occaſions: but this is attained very 
eaſily by moſt. Some indeed arrive at the utmoſt 
pertedtion 1 in this art with incredible facility. 
No proteflion requires a deeper iuſight into hu- 


man nature, than the beggars, Their know lege. 
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of the paſſions of men is ſo extenſive, that I have 
otten thought, it would be of no little ſervice to a 
politician to have his education among them. Nay, 
there is a much greater analogy bætween theſe two 
characters than is imagined: 5 both concur in 
their firſt and grand principle, it being equally their 
buſineſs to delude and impoſe on mankind. It muit 
be confeſſed, that they differ widely in the degree of 
advantage, which they make by their deceit; for, 
whereas the beggar is contented wich a lntle, che 
politician leaves but a little behind. 

A very great Enylith philoſopher hath remarked 
our policy, m tabingg care never to addreis any one 
with a title inferior to what he really claims. My 
father was cf the ſame opinion; tor I remember 
when I was a boy, the Pope happening to pals by, 
I attended him with, Pray, Sir; tor God's fake, Sir, 
« for the Lord's ſake, Sir; — to which he anſwered 
* gravely, © Sirah, ſirrah, you ought to be whipt, for 
5 taking the Lord' s Name in vain;' and in vain it was 

indeed, for he gave me nothing. My father over- 
hearing this, took his advice and whipt me very ſe- 
verely. While I was under correction, I promiſed 
* often never to take the Lord s name in vain any 
* more. My father then faid, © Child, I do not whip 
« you for taking his name in vain: [I whip you for 
_ ++ not calling the Pope his Holmels,” 

* If all men were fo wite and good to follow the 
clergy's example, the nuiſance of beggars would 
toon be removed. I do not remember to have been 
above twice reheved by them during my whole ſtate 
of beggary. Once was by a very well looking man, 
who gave me a ſmall piece of filver, and declared, 
he had given me more than he had left himſelf; 
the other was by a ſpruce young fellow, who had 
that very day firit put on his robes, whom I at- 
tended with, Pray, reverend Sir, good reverend Sir, 
conſider your cloth. He anſwered, I do, Child, con- 

ſider my office, and I hope all of our cloth do the 
„ fame.” He then threw down ſome money, and 
0 ms off with great dignity. 
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With the women, I had one general formulary ; 
Sweet pretty lady, God blet; your Ladythip, God 
bleſs your handſome face. This generally ſecceed- 
ed; but F obſerved, the uglier the woman was, the 
ſurer I was of ſaccefs. 

It was a conitant maxim among us, that the 
greater retinue auy one travelled with, the leis ex- 
pectation we might promiie ourſelves from them; 
but whenever ve faw a vehicle with a ſingle, or no 
ſervant, we imagined our bocty lure, and were lel- 
dom deceived. 

We obſerved great difference introduced by time 
and circumſtance in the lame perſon: fur initance, 
a loling gameſter is ſometimes generous ; but from 
a winner, you will as eatily obtain his foul, as a 
ſingle groat. A lawyer travoiling from his country- 
ſeat to his clients at Rome, and a phyſician going 


to vilit a patient, were always worth aſking; bur 


the ſame on their return were (according to our 
cant phraſe) untouchable. 
The molt general, and indeed, the trueſt maxim 

amongſt us, was, that thoſe who poſſeſſed the leaſt 
were always the readieſt to give. The chief art of 


a beggarman is therefore to diſcern the rich from 


the poor, waich, tho” it be only diſtinguiſhing ſub- 
tance from thad ow, is by no means attainable with- 
out a pretty good capacity, and a vaſt degree of 

ttention: for theſe two are eternally induitrious in 


endeavouring to counterfeit each other. In this de- 


ceit, the poor man is more heartily in earneit to de- 
ceive you, than the rich; who amidit all the em- 
blems of poverty which he puts on, {till permits 


ſome mark of his wealth to ſtrike the eye. Thus 


while his apparel is not worth a groat, his finger 
wears a ring of value, or his pocket a gold watch. 
In a word, he ſeems rather to affect poverty to in- 
ſult, than impoie on you. Now the poor man. on 


the contrary, is very ſincere in his defire of pathng 
for rich ; but the eagerneſs of this deſire hurries him 


to Over- aft his part, and he betrays himſelf as one 
who is drunk by his over actzd ſobriety. Thus, 
wmitcad ot being attended 5 one ſervant well- 


mounted, 
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mounted, he will have two; and not being able to 
purchaſe or maintain a ſecond horſe of value, one of 
his ſervants at leaſt is mounted on a hired raſcallion. 
He is not contented to go plain and neat m hs 


clothes; he therefore claps on ſome taudry orna- 
ment, and what he adds to the fineneſs of his velt- 


ment, he detrats from the fineneſs of his linen. 


Without deicending into more minnte parriculars, [ 


believe I may affert it as an axiom of indubitable 
truth, that whoever thews you he is either in him- 
ſelf, or his equipage, as gaudy as he can, convinces 
you he is more to than he can afford. Now when- 
ever a man's expence exceeds his income, he is in- 
different in the degree; we had therefore nothing 
more to do with ſuch, than to flatter them with their 
wealth and ſplendor, and were always certam of 
ſucceſs, : Ds 
© There is, indeed, one kind of rich man, who is 
commonly more liberal, namely, where riches ſur- 
priſe him, as it were, in the midſt of poverty and 
diſtreſs, the conſequence of which is, I own, ſome- 
times exceſſive avarice, but oftner extreme prodi- 
gality. I remember one of theſe, who having re- 
ceived a pretty large ſum of money, gave me, when 
I begged an obolus, a whole talent ;” on which his 
friend having reproved him, he anſwered with an 
oath, * Why not? have I not fifty left?“ 

The life of a beggar, if men ettimated things by 
their real eſſence, and not by their outward falſe 
appearance, would be, perhaps, a more deſireable 
ſituation than any of thoie which ambition per- 
ſuades us with ſuch difficulty, danger, and often vil- 
lainy, to aſpire to. The wants of a beggar are 
commonly as chimerical as the abundance of a no- 
bleman ; for beſides vanity, which a judicious beg- 


gar will always apply to with a wonderful efficacy, 


there are in reality very few natures ſo hardened, as 
not to compaſſionate poverty and diſtreſs, when the 
predominancy of ſome other paſſton doth not pre- 


_ © vent them. 

There is one happineſs which attends money got 

with caſe, namely, that it is never hoarded ; otherwiſe 
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as we have frequent opportunities of growing richs 
that canker care might prey upon our quiet, as it 
doth on others: but our money ſtock we ſpend as 
faſt as we acquire it; uſually at leaſt, for I tpeak 
not without exception; thus it gives us mirth only, 
and no trouble, Indeed, the luxury of our tives might 
introduce diſeaſes, did not our daily exercite pro- 
vent them. This gives us an appetite aud reliſh 
for our dainties, and at the ſame time, an antidote 
againſt the evil effects which floth, united with 
luxury, induces on the habit of a human body, Our 
women we enjoy with ecſtaſies, at leaſt equal ro what 
the greateſt mea feel in their embraces. I can, I am 
aſſured, ſay of myſelf, that no mortal could reap 
more perfect happineſs from the tender paſſion, than 
my fortune had decreed me. I marricd a charming 
young woman for love : ſhe was the daughter ot a 


neighbouring beggar, who, with an improvidence 


too often ſeen, ſpent a very large income which he 


had procured by his profeſſion, fo that he was able to 


give her no fortune down; however, at his death, 
he left her a very well-accuſtomed begging-hut, 
ſituated on the ſide of a ſteep-hill, where travellers 
could not immediately eſcape from us, and a garden 
adjoining, being the twenty-eighth part of an acre, 
well planted. She made me the beit of wives, bore 
me nincteen children, and never failed, unleſs on 
her lying-in, which generally laſted three days, to 
get my tupper ready, againlt my return home in an 
evening; this being my favourite meal, and at 
which 1, as well as my whole family, greatly en- 
joyed ourſelves; the principal fubje& of our. diſ- 
courſe being generally the boons*we had that day 
obtained, on which occaſions laughing at the folly 
of the donors made no ir.confiderable part of the 
entertainment: for whatever might be ther mo- 
tive for giving, we conſtantly imputed our ſucceſs 
to our having flattered their vanity, or over-reached 
their underitanding. 5 
© But, perhaps, I have dwelt too long on this 
character; I fhall conclude therefore with telling 
you, that after a life of a hundred and two years 

| hens | | com 
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© continuance, during all which I had never known 
any ſickneſs or infirmity. but that which old age 
* neceſſarily induced, I at laſt, without the leaſt pain, 
« went out like the ſnuff of a candle. 

Minos having heard my hiſtory, bid me com- 
* pute, if I could, how many lies I had told in my 
life. As we are here, by a certain fated neceſſity, 
* obliged to confine ourſelves to truth, I anſwered, I 
© believed about 50,000,000. He then replied, with 
a frown, Can ſuch a wretch conceive any hopes 
« of entering Elyſium?' I immediately turned about, 
* and, upon the whole, was rejoiced at his not call- 
ing me back. 


n A-F. Ix. 
Julian performs the part of a ſtateſman. 


I vas now ny fortune to be born of a German 
I princeſs; but a man-midwife pulling my head 
off, in delivering my mother, put a ſpeedy end to 
my princely life. 8 
Fpirits who end their lives before they are at 
© the age of five years, are immediately ordered into 
other bodies; and it was now my fortune to perform 
* ſeveral infancies, be ore I could again entitle myſelf 
to an examination of Minos. 

At length I was deſtined once more to play a con- 
* fiderable part on the ſtage, I was born in England, 
in the reign of Etheldred II. My father's name was 
© Ulnoth. He was Earl or Thane of Suilex : I was 
© afterwards known by the name of Earl Goodwin, 
and began to make a conſiderable figure in the 
* world, in the time of Harold Harefoot, whom I 
* procured to be made king of Weſſex, or the Weſt- 
* Saxons, in prejudice of Hardicanute, whoſe mother 
Ema endeavoured after wards to tet another of her 


© ſons on the throne : but I circumvented her, and 


* communicating her deſign to the king, at the faine 
* time acquainted him with a project, which I had 
formed for the murder of theſe two young princes. 
Emma had ſent tor theſe her ſons from Normandy, 

* with the king's leave, whom the had — 
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her religious behaviour, and pretended neglect of 


all worldly affairs; but I prevailed with Harold to 


invite theſe princes to his court, and put them to 


death. The prudent mother ſent only Alfred, re- 


taining Edward to herſelf, as ſhe ſulpected my ill 
deſigns, and thought I thould not venture to execute 
them on one of her ſons, while ſhe ſecured the 
other: but the was deceived, for I had no ſooner 
Alfred in my poſſeſſion, than I cauſed him to be con- 
ducted to Ely, where I ordered his eyes to be put 
out, and afterwards to be confined in a monattry. 

This was one of thole crucl expedients which 
great men ſatisfy themſelves well in executing, by 
concluding thei to be neceſfary to the ſervice of 
their prince, who is the ſupport of their ambition. 

Eda rd, che other ſon of Emma, eſcaped again 
to Normfundy ; whence, after the death of Harold 
and Hardicanute, he made no ſcruple of applying 
to my protection and favour, though he had before 
proſecuted me with all the vengeance he was able, 
tor the murder of his brother: but in all great af- 
fairs, private relation malt yield to public intereſt. 
Having therefore concluded very advantageous 


terms for myſelf with him, I made no ſcruple of 
patronizing his cauſe, and ſoon placed him on the 


throne. Nor did I conceive the leaſt apprehenſion 
from his reſentment, as I kuew my power was ton 
great for him to encounter, | | 

Among other ſtipulated conditions, one was to 
marry my daughter Editha. This Edward con- 
ſented to with great reluctance, and I had after- 
wards no reaſon to be pleaſed with it: for it raited 
her, who had been my favourite child, to ſuch an 
opinion of greatneſs, that inſtead of paying me the 
uſual reſpect, ſhe frequently threw in my teeth, (as 
often at lealt as [ gave her any admonition), that the 
was now au queen, and that the character and title of 
father merged in that of ſubject. This behaviour, 
however, did not cure me of my affection towards 


her, nor lefſen the uncalineſs which I afterwards 


bore on Edward's diſmitling her from his bed. 
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filly fellow, had all the faults incident, 


One thing, which principally induced me to la- 
bour the promotion of Edward was, the fimplicity 


or weakneſs of that prince, under whom I promiſed 
-myſelf abſolute dominion, under another name, 


Nor did this opinion deceive me; for during his 
whole reign, my adminiſtration was in the highe elt 
degree delpotie; had every thing of royalty, but 
the outward enſigns; no man ever applying for a 
place, or any kind of preferment, but to me only. 
A circumſtance, which as it greatly enriched my 
coffers, ſo it no lets 1 my ambition, and 
ſatisfied my vanity with a numerous attendance; 
and 1 had the plefure of ſeemg thoſe, who only 
bowed to the King, * themſelves before 
me. 
Edward the Confeſſor, or St Edward, as ſome 
have called him in deriſion, I ſuppoſe, _ a very 
almolt 
inſeparable to fools. He married my daughter 


Editha, from his fear of diſobliging me; and after- 


wards, out of hatred to me, refaſed even to conſum- 
mate his marriage, though the was one of the moſt 
beautiful women of her age. He was likewiſe guilty 


of the baſeſt mgratitude to his mother (a vice to 


which fools are chiefly, if not only liable) and in re- 
turn for her endeavours to procure him a throne in 


his youth, confined her in a loathſome priſon, in 


her old age. This, it is true, he did by my advice: 


but as to her walking over nine plowſhares red-hot, 
and giving nine manors, when the had not one in 


her poticthon, there is not a ſyllable of veracity 
in it. 

* 'The firſt great ww 1 fell into, was on the 
account of my fon Swane, who had deflowered the 
abbeſs of Leon, fince called Leominiter in Here- 
fordthire. After this fact, he retired into Denmark, 
whence he fent to me, to obtain his pardon. The 
King at firſt refuied it; being moved thereto, as I 


_ afterwards found, by ſome churchmen, particularly 


by one of his chaplains, whom L had prevented 
from obtaining a billopric. Upon this, my fon 
Swane invaded the coaits with leveral ſhi ips, and 
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mitted many outragious cruelties ; which, indeed, 
did his buſineſs, as they ſerved me to apply to the 
fear of this king, which I had long ſince ditcovered 
to be his predominant paſſion. And at laſt, he who 
had refuſed pardon to his firſt offence, ſubmitted to 
give it him, after he had committed many other 
more monſtrous crimes ; by which his pardon loſt all 
grace to the offended, and received double cenſure 
from all others. . 

* The king was greatly inclined to the Normans, 
had created a Norman archbithop of Canterbury, 
and had heaped extraordinary favours on him. I 
had no other objection to this man, than that he 
rote without my athitance a cauſe of diſlike, which, 
in the reign of great and powertul favourites, hath 
often proved fatal to the perſon who hath given it, 
as the perſons thus raiſed inſpire us conſtantly 
with jealoufies and apprehenſions. For when we 
promote any one ourlelves, we take effectual care 
to preſerve ſuch an aſcendant over him, that we 
can at any time reduce him to his former degree, 
ſhould he dare to act in oppoſition to our wills: 
for which reaſon we never iutfer any to come near 
the prince, but ſuch as we are afſured it is impoſſi- 
ble thould be capable of engaging or improving his 
affection ; no prime-miniſter, as J apprehend, elleem- 
ing himſelf to be late, while any other ſliares the 
ear of his prince, of whom we are as jealous as the 
fondeſt huſband can be of his wife. Whoever, 
therefere, can approach him by any other channel 
than that of ourſelves, is in our opinion a declared 
enemy, and one whom the firit principles of policy 
oblige us to demol:ih with the utmoſt expedition. 
For the affe ction of kings is as precarious as that of 
women, and the only way to ſecure either to our- 
ſelves, is to keep all others from them. 

© But the archbiſhop did not let matters reſt on ſuſ- 
picion. He ſoon gave open proofs of his intereſt 
with the Confeſſor, in procuring an office of ſom? 
importance tor one Rollo, a Norman of mean ex- 
traction, and very deipicable parts. When I repre- 
ſented to the king the indecency of couterring fuck 
Vor. V. Cc aun 
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an honour on ſuch a fellow, he anſwered me, that 
he was the archbiſhop's relation. Then, Sir, re- 
plied I, he is related to your enemy. Nothing more 
paſt at that time: but I ſoon perceived by the arch- 
biſhop's behaviour, that the king had acquainted 
him with our private diſcourſe, a tufficient aſſurance 
of his confidence in him, and negle& of me. | 
The favour of princes, when once loſt, is reco- 
verable only by the gaining a ſituation which may 
make you terrible to them. As I had no doubt of 


having loſt all credit with this king, which indeed 


had been originally founded and conſtantly ſupport- 
ed by his fear, ſo I took the method of terror to 
regain it. 5 | 

© The earl of Boulogne coming over to viſit the 
king, gave me an opportunity of breaking out into 
open oppoſition : for as the earl was on his return 
to France, one of his ſervants, who was ſent before 


to procure lodgings at Dover, and infiſted on ha- 


ving them in the houſe of a private man in ſpite of 
the owner's teeth, was, in a fray, which enſued, 
killed on the ſpot; and the earl himſelf arriving 
there ſoon after, very narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
The earl, enraged at this affront, returned to the 
king at Glouceſter, with loud complaints and de- 


mands of fatisfattion. Edward conſented to his 


demands, and ordered me to chaſtiſe the rioters, who 
were under my government as earl of Kent: but, in- 
ſtead of obeying theſe orders, I anſwered with ſome 
warmth, that the Engliſh were not uſed to puniſh 


people unheard ; nor ought their rights and privi- 


leges to be violated : that the accuſed ſhould be firſt 
ſummoned ; if guilty, ſhould make fatisfation both 
with body and eſtate ; but if innocent, ſhould be 
diſcharged. Adding, with great ferocity, that, as 
earl of Kent, it was my duty to protect thoſe under 
my government againlt the inſults of foreigners. 
This accident was extremely lucky, as it gave 
my quarrel with the king a popular colour; and ſo 
ingratiated me with the people, that when I ſet up 
my ſtandard, which I ſoon after did, they readily 
and chearfully lifted under my banners, and em- 
* braced 
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* braced my cauſe, which I perſuaded them was their 


ers that I had drawn my ſword. The word Foreign- 


ers with an Engliſhman hath a kind of magical ef- 


* fe, they having the utmoſt hatred and avertion to 


them, ariſing from the cruelties they ſuffered from 
© the Danes, and fome other foreign nations. No 


wonder therefore they eſpouſed my cauſe, in a 
* quarrel which had ſuch a beginning. 


« But what may be ſomewhat more remarkable is, 
that when I atterwards returned to England from 


* bamiſhment, and was at the head of an army of the 


« Flemith, who were preparing to plunder the city of 


London, | ſtill perſiſted that I was come to defend 


the Engliſh from the danger of foreigners, and gained 


* their credit. Indeed, there is no lie ſo groſs but it 
may be impoſed on the people by thoie whom they 
© eſteem their patrons and defenders. 


The king ſaved his city by being reconciled ta 
me, and taking again my daughter, whom he had 
© put away from him; and thus having frightened 
the king into what conceſſions I thought proper, I 
_ © diſmiſſed my army and fleet, with which I intended, 
could I not have ſucceeded otherwiſe, to have 
+ facked the city of London, and ravaged the whole 


© country. 
I was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed in the king's fa- 
* your, or, what was as well for me, the appearance 


© of it, than I fell violently on the archbithop. He 


© had of himſelf retired to his monaſtery in Norman- 


dy; but that did not content me, I had him for- 


* mally banithed, the ſee declared vacant, and then 
© filled up by another. | 


© I enjoyed my grandeur a very ſhort time, after 
my reſtoration to it; for the king hating and fearing 
© me to a very great degree, and finding no means of 


* openly deſtroying me, at laſt effected his purpoſe 


by poiſon, and then ſpread abroad a ridiculous ſtory 


of my wiſhing the next morſe] might choak me, 
© if I had had any hand in the death of Alfred; and, 
« accordingly, that the next Morſel, by a divine 

Cc 2 « judg- 


own : for that it was to protect them againſt foreign- 
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0 judgment, ſtuck in my throat, and performed that 
office. | 

This of a ſtateſman was one of my worlt ſtages 
in the other world. It is a poſt ſubjected daily to 
the greateſt danger and inquietude, and attended 
with little pleaſure, and leſs eaſe. In a word, it is 
a pill, which, was it not gilded over by ambition, 
would appear nanſeous and deteſtable in the eye of 
every one; and perhaps that is one reaſon why Mi- 
nos ſo greatly compaſſionates the caſe of thoſe who 
ſwallow it : for that juſt judge told me, he always 
acquitted a prime-minilter, who could produce one 
fingle good action in his whole life, let him have 
committed ever io many crimes. Indeed, I under- 
ſtood him a little too largely, and was ſtepping to- 
wards the gate: but he pulled me by the ſleeve, and 
telling me, no prime · miniſter ever entered there, bid 
me go back again; ſaying, he thought I had ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to rejoice in eſcaping the bottomſeſs 
pit, which half my crimes committed in any other 
capacity would have entitled me to. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Julian“ adventures in the poſt of a foldier. 


FT WAS born at Caen in Normandy. My mo- 
ther's name was Matilda; as for my father, I 
am not ſo certain; for the good woman on her 
death-bed aſſured me, ſhe herfetf could bring her 
gueſs to no greater certainty, than to five of Duke 
William's captains. When I was no more than thir- 
teen (being indeed a ſurprifing ſtout boy of my age) 
| enlifted into the army of Duke Wilkam, after- 
wards known by the name of William the Con- 
gueror ; landed with him at Pevenſey, or Pemſe 

in Suiſex, and was preſent at the famous battle of 


Haſtings. 

At the firſt onfer, it was impoſſible to deſcribe 

my conſternation, which was heightened by the fall 

of two foldiers whe ſtood by me; but this foon 

abated, and by degrees, as my blood grew warm, 1 

thought no more of my own ſafety, but fell — 
| * 
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© the enemy with great fury, and did a good deal of 
execution; till unhappily I received a wound in my 
_ thigh, which rendered me unable to ſtand any long- 
er, "io that I now lay among the dead, and was 
conitantly expoſed tg the danger of being trampled 
to death, as well 1 my ſellow- ſoldiers as by the 
enemy. Howev 4 had the fortune to eſcape it, 
and continued the e remaining part of. the day, and 
the night following, on the ground. 
* The next morning, the Duke ſending out 
ties to bring off the wounded, I was found at: — 
expiring with loſs of blood; notwitkltanding which, 
as immediate care was taken to dreſs my wounds, 
youth, and a robuit conſtitution ſtood my friends, 
and I recovered, after a tedious and long indiipoſi- 
tion, and was ag able to uſe my Innds and do 
my duty. | 
As ſoon as Dover was taken, I was conveyed 
thither with all the reſt of the ſick and wounded. 
Here 1 recovered of my wound: but fell afterwards 
into a violent flux, which, when it departed, letr 
me ſo weak, that it was long before I could regain 
my ſtrength. And what moit afflicted me was, that, 
during my whole illneſs, when i languſhed under 
want as well as ſickneſs, | had daily the mortifica- 
tion to ſee and hear the riots and exceſs of my fel- 
low-ſoldiers, who had happily efcaped ſafe from the 
battle. 
© I was no ſooner well, than I was ordered into 
* garriſon at Dover caitle. The officers here fared 
very indifferently; but the private men much worſe. 
© We had great ſcarcity of proviſions, and what was 
yet more intolerable, were ſo cloſely confined for 
« want of room (four of us being obliged to ly on 
© the ſame bundle of — that many died, and moſt 
* ſickened. | 
* Here I had remamed about four 8 when 
©. one night we were alarmed with the arrival of the 
Earl of Boulogne, who had come over privily from 
France, and endeavoured to ſurprize the caltle. 
The deſign proved ineffectual: for the garriion 
” _— a britk ſally, moſt of his men were tum- 
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bled down the precipice, and he returned with a 
very few back to France. In this action, however, 1 
had the misfortune to come off with a broken arm; 
it was ſo thattered, that beſides a great deal of pain 
and miſery, which | endured in my cure, I was dit- 
abled for upwards of three months. 

Seon after my recovery; I had een! an a- 
mour with a young woman, whole parents lived 
near the garriſon, and were in much hetter circum- 
ſtances than I had reaſon to expect ſnould give their 
conſent to the match. However, as the was ex- 
tremely fond of me, (as I was indeed diſtractedly 
enainoured of her) they were prevailed on to com- 
ply with her defires, and the day was fixed for our 
marriage. 

© On the evening preceeding, while | was exulting 
with the eager expectation of the happineſs I was 
the next day to enjoy, | received orders to march 
early in the morning towards Windſor, where a 


large army was to be formed, at the head of which 


the King intended to march into the Weſt. Any 


perſon who hath ever been in love, may eaſily ima- 


gine what I felt in my mind, on receiving thoſe or- 


ders; and what ſtill heightened my torments was, 


that the commanding officer would not permit any 
one to go out of the garriſon that evening; ſo that 
I bad not even an opportunity of taking leave of 
my beloved. 

The morning came which was to have put me in 


the poſſeſſion of my withes ; but alas! the ſcene 
was now Changed, and all the hopes which I had 
Taiſed. were now fo many gheſts ta haunt, and fu- 


ries to torment me. 
© ]t was now the midſt of winter, and very ſevere 


weather for the ſeaſon; when we were obliged to 


make very long and fatiguing marches, in which we 


fuffered all the inconveniencies of cold and hunger. 


The night in which 1 expected to riot in the arms 
of my beloved miſtreſs, | was obliged to take up 


with a lodging on the ground, expoled to the in- 


which ſhunaed me as its ene- 
1 my. ; 


clemence of a hep, x froſt; nor conld I obtain the 
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my. In ſhort, the horrors of that night are not to 
be deſcribed, or perhaps imagined. They made 
fuch an impreſſion on my foul, that I was forced to 


my remembering it in the characters which I atter- 
wards pertormed in the fleth.” 
- Here I interrupted Julian for the firit time, and 
told him, no ſuch dipping had happened to me in my 
voyage from one world to the other: but he ſatisfied 
me by ſaying, That this only happened to tho!e 
« ſpirits which returned into the fleth, in order to pre- 
vent that reminiſcence which Plato mentions, and 
© which would otherwiſe cauſe great confuſion in the 
* other world.” 
He then proceeded as follows: We continued a 
very laborious march to Exeter, which we were or- 
dered to beſiege. The town ſoon ſurrendered, and 
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with his Normans, and unhappily I had the misfor- 
tune to be one of the number. Fo, 
* Here we were confined cloſer than I had been 


walls of the caſtle; nor indeed could we, unleſs in 
large bodies, without the utmoſt danger. We were 
kkewiſe kept to continual duty, nor could any ſoli- 


me a montlr's abſence to viſit my love, from whom 
I had no opportunity of hearing in all my long ab- 
fence. 
However, in the ſpring, the people being more 
quiet, and another officer of a gentler temper ſuc- 
ceeding to the principal command, I obtained leave 
to go to Dover: but alas! what comfort did my 
long journey bring me? I found the parents of my 
darling in the utmoſt miſery at her loſs: for the had 
died about a week before my arrival of a conſump- 
tion, which they imputed to her pining at my ſud- 
den departure. fn. 

I now fell into the moſt violent and almoſt raving 
fit of deſpair. I curſed myſelf, the king, and the 
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be dipped three times in the river Lethe, to prevent 


his Majeſty built a caſtle there, which he garriſoned 
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at Dover; for as the citizens were extremely diſar- 
fected, we were never ſuffered to go without the 


citations prevail with the commanding officer to give 


* whole world, which no longer ſeemed to have 2 | 
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delight for me. I threw myſelf on the grave of my 
© deceaſed love, and lay there without any kind of 
© ſuſtenance for two whole days. At laſt hunger, 
together with the perſuaſions of ſome people who 
took pity on me, prevailed with me to quit that fi- 
tuation, and refreſh myſelf with food. They then 


© perſuaded me to return to my poſt, and abandon a 


© place where almoſt every object I ſaw, recalled ideas 
to my mind, which, as they ſaid, I ſhould endeavour 


« with my utmoſt force to expell from it. This ad- 


vice at length ſucceeded; the rather, as the father 
and mother of my beloved refuſed to ſee me, look- 
ing on me as the innocent but certain cauſe of the 
death of their only child. 

The loſs of one we tenderly love, as it is one of 
© the molt bitter and biting evils which attends hu- 
man life, ſoit wants the lenitive which palliates and 
© ſoftens every other calamity ; I mean that great re- 
© liever, Hope. No man can be ſo totally undone, 
but that he may ſtill cheriſh expectation : but this 
© deprives us of all ſuch comfort, nor can any thin 
© but time alone lefſen it. This however, in — 
minds, is ſure to work a flow but effectual remedy; 
© ſo did it in mine: for within a twelvemonth, I was 
entirely reconciled to my fortune, and ſoon after 
* abſolutely forgot the object of a paſſion from which. 
© ] had promiſed myſelf ſuch extreme happineſs, and 


nin the diſappointment of which I had experienced. 


fuch inconceivable miſery. 


© At the expiration of the month, I returned to 
© my garriſon at Exeter; where I was no ſooner ar- 


_ © rived, than I was ordered to march into the North, 
to oppole a force there levied by the Earls of Cheſter 
and Northumberland. We came to York, where 
his Majeſty pardone1 the heads of the rebels, and 


* very feverely puniſhed ſome who were leſs guilty. 
© It was particularly my lot to be ordered to ſeize a 


poor man, who had never been out of his houſe, 
and convey him to priſon. I deteſted this barbarity, 
yet was obliged to execute it; nay, though no re- 


* ward would have bribed me in a private capacity to 


+ have acted ſuch a part, yet ſo much ſanity is there 
in 
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in the commands of a monarch, or general, to a 
ſoldier, that I perforined it without reluctance, nor 
had the tears of his wife and family any prevalence 
with me. 
But this, which was a very ſmall piece of miſ- 
chief in compariſon with many of my barbarities 


afterwards, was however the only one which ever 


gave me any uneaſmeſs: for when the King led us 
afterward into Northumberland, to revenge thole 
people's having joined with Oſborne the Dane in 
his invaſion, and orders were given us to commit 
what ravages we could, I was jorward in fulfilling 
them, and among ſome leſſer cruelties (I remember 
it yet with ſorrow) I ravithed a woman, murdered a 
little infant playing in her lap, and then burnt her 
houſe. In fthort, for I have no pleaſure in this part 
of my relation, I had my ſhare in all the cruelties 
exerciſed on thoſe poor wretches; which were ſo 
grievous, that for fixty miles together, between York 
and Durham, not a ſingle houſe, church, or any 
other public or private edifice was left ſtanding. 

We had pretty well devoured the country, when 
we were ordered to march to the iſle of Ely, to. 
oppoſe Hereward, a bold and ſtout ſoldier, who had 
under him a very large body of rebels, who had 
the impudence to riſe againſt their king and con- 
queror (| talk now in the ſame ſtyle I did then) in 


defence of their liberties, as they called them. 
Theſe were ſoon ſubdued; but as I happened (more 


to my glory than my comfort) to be poſted in that 
part through which Hereward cut his way, I re- 
ceived a dreadful cut on the forehead, a ſecond on 
the ſhoulder, and was run through the body with 
a pike. 

4 N a long time with theſe wounds, which 
made me incapable of attending the King into 
Scotland. However, I was able to go over with 
him-afterwards into Normandy,. in his expedition 
againſt Philip, who had taken the opportunity of 
the troubles in England, to invade that province. 
Thoſe few Normans who had ſurvived their wounds, 
and had remaiyed in the iſle of Ely, were all of our 
. © as 
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nation who went, the ret of his army being all 
_ © compoled of Engliſh. In a ſkirmiſh near the town 
of Mans, my leg was broke, and ſo ſhattered, that 
it was forced to be cut off. | 
© I was now diſabled from ſerving 1 in the 
© army, and accordingly being diſcharged from the 
« ſervice, I retired to the place of my nativity, where 
in extreme poverty, and frequent bad health from 
the many wounds I had received, I dragged on a 
4 
i 
« 


miſerable life to the age of ſixty - three; my only 
pleuſure being to recount the feats of my youth, in 
which narratives I generally exceeded the truth. 
lt would be tedious and unpleaſant to recount 
© to you the ſeveral miſerics I ſuffered after my re- 
turn to Caen; let it ſuffice, they were ſo terrible, 
that they induced Minos to compaſſionate me, and, 
© notwithſtanding the barbarities I had been guilty of 
* in — to ſuffer me to go once more 
* back to earth.” 9 7 19 


„„ „V 
What happened to Julian in the perſon of a tailor. 


ORTUNE now ſtationed me in a character 
which the ingratitude of mankind hath put 
them on ridiculing, though they owe to it not only 
a relief from the inclemencies of cold, to which they 
would otherwiſe be expoſed, but likewiſe a conſi- 
derable ſatisfaction of their vanity. The character 
I mean, was that of a tailor; which, if we conſider 
it with due attention, muſt be confeſſed to have in 
it great dignity and importance. For, in reality, 
who conſtitutes the different degrees between men, 
but the tailor? The Prince indeed gives the title, 
but it is the tailor who makes the man. To his la- 
bours are owing the reſpect of crouds, and the awe 
which great men inſpire into their beholders, tho' 
theſe are too often unjuſtly attributed to other mo- 
tives. Laſtly, The admiration of the fair is moſt 
commonly to be placed to his account. | 
* I was juſt ſet up in my trade, when I made three 
«. ſuits of — clothes for King Stephen's ry 7 
© 4 que- 
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I queſtion whether the perſon who wears the rich 
coat, hath ſo much pleaſure and vanity in being 
admired in it, as we tailors have from that admira- 
tion; and perhaps a philoſopher would ſay, he is 
not ſo well entitled to it. I buſtled on the diy of 
the ceremony through the crowd, and it was with 
incredible delight I heard ſeveral fay, as my cloaths 


© walked by, Bleſs me, was ever any thing ſo fine 
„ as the Earl of Devonſhire ! Sure he and Sir Hugh 
% Bigot are the two beſt-dreſſed men I ever ſaw.” 
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Now both theſe ſuits were of my making. 

There would indeed be infinite pleaſure in work- 
ing for the courtiers, as they are generally genteel _ 
men, and ſhew one's cloaths to the beſt advantage, 
was it not for one ſmall diſcouragement ; this is, 
that they never pay. I ſolemuly proteſt, tho” I loſt 
almoſt as much by the court in my life as I got by 
the city, I never carried a ſuit into the latter with 
half the ſatisfaction which I have done to the for- 


mer; though from that I was certain of ready mo- 


ney, and from this almoſt as certain of no money 
at all. 
© Courtiers may, however, be divided into two 
ſorts, very eſſentially different from each other; in- 
to thoſe who never intend to pay for their cloaths ; 
and thoſe who do intend to pay for them, but ne- 
ver happen to be able. Of the latter ſort are many 
of thoſe young gentlemen whom we equip out for 
the army, and who are, unhappily for us, cut off 
before they arrive at preferment. This is the rea- 
ſon that tailors in time of war are miſtaken for po- 
liticians, by their inquifitiveneſs into the event of 
battles; one campaign very often proving the ruin 
of half a dozen of us. I am ſure I had frequent 
reaſon to curſe that fatal battle of Cardigan, where 
the Welſh defeated ſome of King Stephen's beſt 
troops, and where many a good ſuit of mine, un- 
paid for, fell to the ground. 
* The gentlemen of this honourable calling have 
fared much better in later ages than when I was of 
it : for now it ſeems the faſhion is, when they ap- 
prehend their cuſtomer is not in the beſt circum- 
| _ * ſtances, 
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ſtances, if they are not paid as ſoon as they carry 
home the ſuit, they charge him in their book as 
much again as it 1s worth, and then ſend a gentle- 
man with a ſmall ſcrip of parchment to demand the 


money. If this be not immediately paid, the gentle- 


man takes the beau with him to his houſe, where 
he locks him up till the tailor is contented : but in 
my time, theſe ſcrips of parchment were not in uſe ; 
and if the beau difliked paying for his cloaths, as 
very often happened, we had no method of com- 
pelling him. 


In ſeveral of the characters which I have related 


T nnevoggogconoggnnnoge 


to you, I apprehend, I have ſometimes forgot my- 


ſelf, and conſidered myſelf as really intereſted. as I 


was when I perſonated them on earth. I have juſt 


now caught myſelf in the fact: for I have com- 


plained to you as bitterly of my cuitomers as I for- 
merly uſed to do, when I was the tailor: but in rea- 
lity, tho' there were ſome few perlons of very great 
quality, and ſome others, who never paid their 
debts ; yet thoſe were but a few, and I had a me- 
thod of repairing this loſs. My cuſtomers I divided 
under three heads: thoſe who paid ready money, 
thoſe who paid ſlow, and thoſe who never pay at 
all. The firſt of theſe, I conſidered apart by them- 
ſelves, as perſons by whom I got a certain but ſmall 
profit. The two laſt I lumped together, making 
thoſe who paid flow contribute to repair my loſſes 
by thoſe who did not pay at all. Thus, upon the 
whole, I was a very inconſiderable loſer, and might 
have left a fortune to my family, had I not launch- 
” _ into expences which fwallowed up all my 
I had a wife and two children, Iheſe in- 
— 1 kept frugally enough; for I half - ſtarved 
them: but 1 kept a miirets in a finer way, for 
whom I had a country-houſe, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the Thames, elegantly fitted up, and neatly fur- 
niſhed, This woman might very properly be called 
my miſtreſs: for ſhe was moſt abſolutely ſo, and 
though her tenure was no higher than by my will, 
ſhe domineered as tyrarnically as if my chains had 
been rivetted in the ſtrongeſt manner. To all this I 
$ ſub- 
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ſubmitted, not through any adoration of her beauty, 
which was indeed but indifferent ; ; her charms con- 
ſilted in little wantonneſles, which ſhe knew admi- 
rably well to uſe in hours of dalliance, and which, 
I believe, are of all things the * delightful to a 
lover. 
* She was ſo profuſely extravagant, that it ſeemed 
as if the had an actual intent to ruin me. This 1 
am ſure of, if ſuch had been her real intention. the 
could have taken no properer way to accomplith it; 
nay, I myſelf might appear to have had the (: me 
view: for beſides this extravagant miitreſs, and my 
country-houſe, I kept likewile a brace of hunters, 
rather for that it was falhionable ſo to do, than for 
any great delight I took in the ſport, which I very 
little attended; not for want of leiſure, for few no- 
blemen had to much; ; all the work Jever did was 
taking meaſure, and that only of my greateit and 


belt cuitomers. I ſcarce ever cut a piece of cloth 


in my life, nor was indeed much more able to fathi- 
on a coat than any gentieman in the kingdom. 
This made a ſkilful ſervant too neceſſary to me. 
He knew I muit ſubmit to any terms with, or any 
treatment from him. He knew it was eaſter for 


him to find another ſuch a tailor as me, than 


for me to procure ſuch another workman as 
him: for this reaſon, he exerted the molt notorious 


and cruel tyranny, feldom giving me a civil word 


nor could the utmoſt condeſcenſion on my ſide, tho? 
attended with continual preſents and rewards, and 
raiſing his wages, content or pleaſe him. In a 
word, he was as abſolutely my maiter, as was ever 
an ambitious, induſtrious prune-miniſter over an 


indolent and voluptuous king. All my other jour- 


neymen paid more reſpect to him than to me; for 
they conſidered my favour as a neceſſary conſequence 

of obtaining his. | 
* Theſe were the moſt e occurrences 
while I acted this part. Minos heſitated a tew mo- 

ments, and then bid me get back again, without 
aſſigning any realon. 
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c HAP. XXII. 
The life of alderman Julian. 


NOW reviſited England, and was born at 
London. My father was one of the magiſtrates 
of that city. He had eleven children, of whom I 
was the cldeſt. He had great ſucceſs in trade, and 
grew extremely rich; but the largeneſs of his family 
rendered it impoſſible for him to leave me a fortune 
ſufficient to live well on, independent of buſineſs. 
I was accordingly brought up to be a fiſhmonger ; 
in which capacity, I mytelt afterwards acquired very 
conſiderable wealth. 
The ſame diſpoſition of mind, which in princes 
is called ambition, is in ſubjects named faction. To 
this temper I was greatly addicted from my youth. 
I was, while a boy, a great partizan of prince John 
againſt his brother Richard, during the latter's ab- 
ſence in the holy war, and m his captivity. I was 
no more than one and twenty when I firſt began to 
make political ſpeeches in publick, and to endea- 
vour to foment diſquietude and diſcontent in the 


city. As I was pretty well qualified for this office, 


by a great fluency of words, an harmonious accent, 
a graceful delivery, and above all, an invincible aſ- 
ſurance, I had ſoon acquired ſome reputation amon 

the younger citizens, and ſome of the weaker — 
more inconſiderate of a riper age. This co- operating 
with my own natural vanity, made me extravagant - 


ly proud and ſupercilious. | ſoon began to eſteem 


myſelf a man of ſome conſequence, and to over- 
look perſons every way my ſuperiors. 


»The famous Robin Hood, and his companion 
Little John, at this time made a conſiderable figure 


in Yorkſhire. I took upon me to write a letter to 
the former, in the name of the city, inviting him 
to come to London, where J aſſured hira of very 
good reception, ſignifying to him my own great 
weight and conſequence, and how much I had diſ- 
poſed the citizens in his favour. Whether he re- 

© ceived 
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ceived this letter or no, I am not certain : but he 
never gave me any anſwer to it. 3 
A little afterwards one William Fitz-Oſborn, 
or as he was nicknamed, William Long-Beard, 
began to make a figure in the city. He was a bold 
and an impudent fellow, and had raiſed himſelf to 
great popularity with the rabble, by pretending to 
eſpouſe their cauſe againit the rich. I took this 
man's part, and made a public oration in his favour, 
ſetting him forth as a patriot, and one who had 
embarked in the cauſe of liberty: for which ſervice 
he did not receive me with the acknowledgments L 
expected. However, as I thought 1 thould eaſily 
gain the aſcendant over this fellow, I continued 

ill firm on his tide, till the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, with an armed force, put an end to his pro- 
arp for he was ſeized in Bow-church, where he 

ad taken refuge, and with. nine of his accomplices 
hanged in chains. | 
« I etcaped narrowly myſelf: for I was ſeized in 
the fame church with the reſt, and as I had been 
very conſiderably engaged in the enterpriſe, the 
archbiſhop was inclined to make me an examples 
but my father's merit, who had advanced a conſi- 
derable ſum to Queen Eleanor, towards the King's 
ranſom, preſerved me. | 


»The conſternation my danger had occaſioned, 


kept me ſome time quiet, and I applied myſelf very 
aſſiduouſly to my trade. I invented all manner of 
methods to enhance the price of fiſh, and made uie 
of my utmoit endeavours to engroſs as much of the 
buſineſs as poſſible in my own hands. By theſe 
means I acquired a ſubſtance, which raiſed me to 
ſome little conſequence in the city; but far from 
elevating me to that degree, which I had formerly 
flattered myſelf with poſſeſſing, at a time when 1 
was totally inſignificant : for in a trading ſociety, 
money mult at leaſt lay the foundation of all power 
and intereſt, 5 

© But as it hath been remarked, that the ſame am- 
bition which ſent Alexander into Aſia, brings the 


* wreſtler on the green; and as this ſame ambition is 
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as incapable as quickſilver of lying ſtill; ſo I, who 
was poſſeſſed, perhaps, of a ſhare equal to what 
had fired the bleod of any of the heroes of anti- 
quity, was no leſs reſtleſs, and diſcontented with 
euſe and quiet. My firit endeavours were to make 
myſelf head of my company, which Richard I. had 
juſt publiſhed, and ſoon afterwards I procured my- 
ſelf to be choſen alderman. 
* Oppoſition is the only ſtate which can give a 
ſubje& an opportunity of exerting the diſpoſition I 
was poſſeſſed ct. Accordingly King John was no 
ſooner ſeated on his throne, than I began to oppoſe 
his meatures, whether right or wrong. It is true, 
that menarch had faults enough. He was ſo aban- 
doned to luſt and luxury, that he addicted himſelf 
to the molt extravagant exceſſes in both, while he 
indolently ſuffered the King of France to rob him 
of almoſt all his foreign dominions : my oppoſition 
therefore was juſtifiable enough, and if my motive 
from within had been as good as the occaſion from 
without, I ſhould have had little to excufe : but in 
truth I fought nothing but my own preferment, 


by making my jelf formidable to the King, and then 


ſelling to him the intereſt of that party, by whoſe 
means | had become ſo. Indeed, had the public 
ood been my care, however zealouſly I might have 
oppoled the beginning of his reign, I ſhould have 
not fcrupled to lend him my utmoſt aſſiſtance in the 
itruggle between him and Pope Innocent the third, 
in which he was ſo manifeſtly in the right; nor have 
ſuffered the inſolence of that Pope, and the power 
of the King of France, to have compelled him in 
the iſſue balely to reſign his crown into the hands 
of the former, and receive it again as a vaſſal; by 
means of which acknowledgment the Pope afterwards 
claimed this kingdom as a tributary fief to be held 
of the papa) chair. A claim which occaſioned great 
uneaſineſs to many ſubſequent princes, and brought 

numberie!; calamities on the nation. | 
As the King had among other concefitons ſtipu- 
lated to pay an immediate ſum of money te Pan- 
Culph, which he had great Citficulty to raiſe, it a 
© adlo- 
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© abſolutely neceſſary for him to apply to the city, 
* where my intereſt and popularity were ſo high, that 
© he had no hopes without my aſſiſtance. As « knew 
this, I took care to ſell. myſelf and country as high 
© as poſſble. The terms I demanded, therefore, were 
© 2 place, a penſion, and a knighthood. All thoſe 
* were inmediately conſented to. I was forthwith 
© knighted, and promiſed the other two. 

+ now mounted the huſtings, and, without any 
6 regard to decency or modeſty, made as emphatical 
© a ſpeeclt in faveur of the King, as before I had 
done againſt himi In this- ſpeech I juſtified all. thoſe 
© meaſures which I had before condemned, and plead- 
* ed as earneſtly with my fellow-citizens to open their 

+ purſes, as | had formerly done to prevail with them 
© to keep them ſhut. But, alas! my rhetoric had not 
the effect I propoſed. The conſequence of my ar- 

« guments was only contempt to myielf.. 'Fhe peopi= 
at firſt ſtared on one another, and afterwards began 
© unanimouſly to expreſs their diſlike. An impudent 
fellow among them reflecting on my trade, cried 
© out, Stinking Fith ! which was immediately reite- 
rated through the whole crowd. I was then forced 
to flink away home, but I was not able to accom- 
pliſh my retreat without being attended by the mob, 
© who huzza'd me along the ſtreet with the repeated: 
6 cries of Stinking Fith ! 

* I now proceeded to court, to inform his Majeſty 
© of my faithful ſervice, and how much I had ſuffered 

in his cauſe. I found, by my firſt reception, he had 
6 + already heard of my ſuccefs. Inſtead of thanking 
+ me for my ſpeech; he ſaid; the city ſhould repent 
© of their obſtinacy ; for that he would ſhew them 
© who he was: and ſo ſaying, he immediately turned 
that part to me, to which the toe of man hath ſo: 
* wonderful an affection, that it is very difficult, 
+ whenever it preſents itſelf convemiently, to keep: 
* our toes from the molt violent and ardent ſalutation 
© of it. 

I was a little nettled at this 1 and with 
© ſome earnetineſs claimed the King's fulfilling bis 
5 promiſe; but he retired without anſwering me, 

OY Dd 3 + I then. 
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I then applied to ſome of the courtiers, who had 
lately profeſſed great friendſhip to me, had ate at 
my houſe, and invited me to theirs; but not one 
would return m2 any anſwer, all running away from 
me, as it I had been ſcized with ſome contagious 
diſtemper. I now found by experience, that as 


none can be ſo civil, io Rene cams be Fader thas © 


courtier. 

* A few moments after the King s retiring, I was 
left alone in the rcom, to conſider what I ſhould 
do, or whether I ſhould turn myſelf. My reception 
in the city promiled itſelf to be equal at leaſt witli 
what I found at court. However, there was my 
home, and thither it was neceflary I ſhould retreat 
for the preſent. 

+ But, indeed, bad as I apprehended my treatment 
in the city would be, it exceeded my expectation; 
I rode home on an ambling pad, through crowds 
who expreſſed every kind of diſregard and contempt ; 
petting me not only with the molt abuſive lunguage, 
but with dirt. However, with much difficulty, 1 


arrived at laſt at my own houſe, with my bones 


whole, but covered over with filth. 
When I was got within my doors, and had . | 
them againſt the mob, who had pretty well vented 
their ſpleen, and ſeemed now contented to retire ; 


my wife. whom I found crying over her children, 


and from whom I hoped ſome comfort in my afftic- 
tions, fell upon me in the moſt outrageous manner. 
She aſked me, why I would venture on fuch a ſtep, 
without conſulting her ; ſhe faid, her advice might 
have been civilly aſked, if I was reſolved not to 
have been guided by it: that whatever opinion 
I might have conceived of her underſtanding, the 
reſt of the world thought better of it: that I had 
never failed, when I had afked her counſel, nor ever 
ſucceeded without it; with much more of the ſame 
kind, too tedious to mention; concluding, that it 
was a monſtrous behaviour to deſert my party, and 


come over to the court. An abuſe which I took 


worſe than all the reſt, as the had been conſtantly 
* for ſeveral years nn in railing at the oppoſi - 
tion, 
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tion, in ſiding with the court-party, and begging 
© me to come over to it: and eſpecially after my 
© mentioning the offer of knighthood to her, ſince 
which tirne ſhe had contmually interrupted my re- 
poſe, with dinning in my ears the folly of refuſing 
honours, and of adhering to a party, and to prin- 
ciples, by which I was certain of precuring no ad- 
vantage to myſelf and family. 

I had now entirely loit my trade, ſo that I had 
not the leaſt temptation to ſtay longer in a city 
where I was certain of receiving daily affronts and 
rebukes. I therefore made up my affairs with the 
utmoſt expedition, and ſcraping together all I could, 
retired into the country; where I ſpent the remam- 
der of my days in univerial contempt, being ſhunned 
by every body, perpetually abuſed by my wife, and 
not much reſpected by my children. 

Minos told me, though I had been a very vile 
fellow, he thought my ſufferings made ſome atone- 
ment, and ſo bid me take the other trial.” 


c HA. XXIV. 
Julian recounts what hatpensd to him while he was 
a poet. 
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OME was now the ſeat of my nativity, where 
I was born of a family more remarkable for 
* honour than riches. I was intended for the church, 
and had a pretty good education; but my father 
E dying while I was young, and leaving me nothing, 
© for he had waſted his whole patrimony, I was forced 
to enter myſelf into the order of mendicants. 
© When I was at ſchool, I had a knack of rhim- 
ing, which I unhappily miſtook for genius, and 
indulged to my coſt: for my verſes drew on me 
only ridicule, and I was in contempt called The 
oet. 
This honour — me through my life. My 
firſt compoſition after I left ſchool, was a panegyric 
on Pope Alexander IV. who then pretended a pro- 
« ject of dethroning the King of Sicily. On this ſub- 
6 je&t I compoſed a poem of about fifteen * 
6 es, 
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* fines, which with much difficulty I got to be pre · 
* ſented to his Holineſs, of whom I expected great 
* preferment as my reward, but I was cruelly diſap- 
* pointed; for when I had waited a year, without 
hearing any of the commendations I had flattered 
* myſelf with receiving, and being now able to con- 
* tain: no longer, I applied to a jeſuit who was my 
relation, and had the pope's ear, to know what his 
© Holineſs's opinion was of my work; he coldly an- 
4 ſwered me, that he was at that timne buſied in con- 
* cerns of too much importance, to attend the reading 
* of poems. : 

However diſſatisfied I might be, and really was, 
© with this reception; and however angry I was with 
the Pope, for whoſe underſtanding. I entertained an 
© immoderate contempt, I was not yet diſcouraged 
from a ſecond attempt. Accordingly, I ſoon after 
« produced another work, entitled, The Trojan 
« Horſe. This was an allegorical work, in which 
© the church was introduced into the world, in the 
« ſame manner as that machine had been into Troy. 
The prieſts were the ſoldiers in its belly, and the 
© heathen ſuperſtition the city to be deſtroyed by them. 
This poem was written. in Latm. I remember fome- 
of the lines: 


Mandanos ſcandit fatalis machina'muros, 
* Farta facerdotum turmis : exinde per alvum 
* Viſt exire omnes, magno cum murmure olentes. 
* Non aliter quam cum humanisfuribundus ab antris,. 
(It ſonus, & nares fimul aura invadit hiantes. 
Mille ſcatent et mille ali ; trepidare timore 
© Ethnica gens cepit : falſi per inani vilantes 
Eugere Dei—diſertaque templa relinquunt. 
* Fam magnus crepitavit equus, mox orbis & alti 
* Ingemuere poli: tuns tu pater, ultimus omniunt 
Maxime Alexander, ventrem maturus equinum 
* Deſeris, heu preles meliore digne parente 


I believe Julian, had I not ſtopped him, would have 
gone through the whole poem (for, as I obſerved, in 
moſt of the characters he related, the affections he hat 
enjoyed while he perſonated them on earth, ſtill — 

Ohe 
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ſome impreſſion on him); but I begged him to omit 
the ſequel of the poem, and proceed with his hiſtory. 
He then recollected himſelf, and ſimiling at the ob- 
ſervation which by intuition he perceived I had made, 
continued his narration as follows : 

* I confels to you, (lays he,) that the delight in 
© repeating our own works is ſo predominant in a 
poet, that I find nothing can totally root it out of 
© the ſoul. Happy would it be for thole perſons, if 
© their hearers could be delighted in the ſame man- 
© ner: but alas! hence that Inger ſolitudo complained 
of by Horace: for the vanity of mankind is ſo much 
« greedier and more general than their avarice, that 
no beggar is ſo ill received by them as he who ſoli · 
 cits their praiſe. 
Ihis I ſufficiently experienced in the character of 
a poet: for my company was fhunned (I believe 
on this account chiefly) by my whole houie; nay, 
there were few who would ſubmit to hearing me 
read my poetry, even at the price of ſharing in my 


was a brother poet; he indeed fed me with com- 
mendations very hberally : but as I was forced to 
hear and commend in my turn, I perhaps bought 
his attention dear encugh. 
Well, Sir, if my expectations of the reward 1 
hoped from my firit poem had baulked me, had 
now {till greater reaſon to complain; for initead of 
being preferred or commended tor the ſecond, I was 
enjoined a very ſevere penance by my ſuperior, for 
ludicroufly comparing the Pope to a fart. My poetry 
was now the jeſt of every company, except tome 
few, who ſpoke of it with deteſtation; and 1 found, 
that inſtead of recommending me to preferment, it 
had effectually barred me from all pr obability of 
_ attainiag it. 

© Theſe difeouragements had now induced me to 
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© lay down my pen, and write no more. But, as 


Juvenal lays, 


& dicedas, Laguco tenet enbitif 
Conſuetuds mali. 


© | was 


proviſions. The only perſon who gave me audience 
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I was an example of the truth of this aſſertion: for 
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I ſoon betook myſelf again to my muſe. Indeed, a 
© poet hath the ſame happinefs. with a man who is 
dotingly fond of an ugly woman. The one enjoys 
his mule, and the other his miitreſs, with a pleaſure 
very little abated by the eſteem of the world, and 
only undervalues their taſte for not correlponding 
with his own. 

It is unneceſſary to mention any more of my 
poems; they had all the ſame fate; and though in 
reality ſome of my latter pieces deſerved (I may 
now ſpeak it without the unputation of vanity) a 
better ſucceſs, as I had the character of a bad wri- 
ter, | found ic iinpoſſible ever to obtain the reputa- 
tion of a good one. Had I poflefſed the merit of 
Homer, I could have hoped for no applauſe; ſince 


it muſt have been a profound ſecret: for no one 


would now read a ſyllable of my writings. 

»The poets of my age were, as i beheve you 
know, not very famous. However, there was one 
in ſome credit at that time, though | have the con- 
ſolation to know his works are all periſhed long ago. 
The malice, envy, and hatred | bore this man are 
inconceivable to any but an author, and an uniuc- 
ceſsful one; I never could bear to hear him wel 
ſpoken of, and writ anonymous ſatires againſt him, 
though I had received obligations from him; in- 
deed I bekeve it would have been an abſolute im- 


poſſibility for him at any rate to have made me fin» 


cerely his friend. 

I have heard an obſervation which was made by 
ſome one ot latter days, that there are no worſe 
men than bad authors. A remark of the ſame kind 
hath been made on ugly wornen, and the truth of 


both ſtands on one and the ſame reafon, viz. that 


they are both tainted with that curſed and dete- 
ſtable vice of envy ; which, as it is the greateſt tor- 
ment to the mind it inhabits, ſo is it capable of in- 
troducing into it a total corruption, and of inſpi- 


ring it to the comumiſſion of the moſt horrid crunes 


6 © imaginable, 
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My life was but ſhort ; for I ſoon pined myſelf to 
death with the vice [' juſt now mentioned. Minos 
told me, I was infinitely too bad for Elyſium; and 
as for the other place, the devil had ſworn he 
would never entertain a poet for Orpheus's ſake : 


ſo | was forced to return again to the place from 
whence 1 came _ | 


CH A . 


Julian performs the part of a knight anda dancingmaſter. 
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NOW mounted the ſtage in Sicily, and became 

a knight templar: but as my adventures differ 

ſo little from thoſe I have recounted you in the 
character of a common ſoldier, I ſhall not tire you 
with repetition. The ſoldier and the captain differ 
in reality ſo little from one another, that it requires 
an accurate judgment to diitinguith them; the lat- 


ter wears fincr cloaths, and in times of ſuccels lives 
ſomewhat more delicately : but as to every thing 
elſe, they very nearly reſemble one another. 

My next ſtep was into France, where Fortune aſ- 


ſigned me the part of a dancingmaſter. I was ſo 
expert in my profeſſion, that | was brought to court 
in my youth, and had the heels of Philip de Valois, 
who afterwards ſucceeded Charles the Fair, com- 
mitted to my direction. = 
© I do not remember, that in any of the characters 
in which I appeared on earth, I ever aſſumed to 
myſelf a greater dignity, or thought myſelf of more 
real importance than now. I looked on dancing as 
the greateſt excellence of human nature, and on my- 
ſelf as the greateſt proficient in it. And indeed, 
this ſeemed to be the general opinion of the whole 
court: for I was the chief inſtructor of the youth of 
both ſexes, whoſe merit was almoſt entirely defined 
by the advances they made in that ſcience, which I 
had the honour to profeſs. As to myſelf, I was fo 
fully perſuaded of this truth, that I not only flight- 
ed and deſpiſed thoſe who were ignorant of dancing, 
but I thonght the higheſt character I could give of 
any man, was, that he made a graceful bow : for 
'S « want 
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« want of which accompliſhment, I had a —_— 
* contempt for many perſons of learning; nay, 
* ſome officers in the army, and a few even of the 
* courtiers themſelves. 
* Though fo little of my youth had heen thrown 
away in what they call literature, that could hardly 
write and read, yet I compoicd a treatiſe on educa- 
tion; the firlt rudiments of which, as I taught, 
were to inſtru& a child in the ſcience of coming 
 Handiomely into a room. In this | corrected many 
faults of my predeceffors, particularly that of being 
too much in a hurry, and inſtituting a child in the 
ſublimer parts of dancing before they are capable 
of making their honours. 
* But as [ have not now the ſame high opinion of 
my profeſſion, which | had then, I ſhall not enter- 
tain you with a long hittory of a life which conſiſt- 
ed of Forces and coupe er. Let it ſuffice, that I lived 
to a very old age, and followed my buſineſs as long 
as I could crawl. Ar length I revifited my old 
friend Minos, who treated me with very little re- 
« ſped, and bade me dance back again to earth. 
© I did ſo, and was now once more born an Eng- 
* liſhman, bred up to the church, and at length ar- 
« rived to the ſtation of a bithop. 
Nothing was ſo remarkable in * character, as 
* my wy voting — f.“ 


4 Here part of the manuſcript is loſt, * that a very con- 
ſiderable one, as appears by the number of the next book and 
chapter, which contains, I find, the hiſtory of Anna Bullen: 
but as to the manner in which it was introduced, or to whom 
the narrative is told, we are totally left in the dark. I have 
only to remark, that this chapter is in the original writ in a 
woman's hand : and though the obſervations in it are, I think, 
as excell-nt as any in the whole volume, there ſeems to be a 
difference in ſtile between this and the 8 chapters; 
and as it is the character of a woman which is related, I am 


inclincd to fancy it was really written by one of that ſex. 
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CHAP. . 
| Wherein Anna Bullen relates the hi ſdory f ter Life. 


| AM going now truly to recount a life, which, | 
from the time of its ceaſing, has been, in the 2 
other world, the continual ſubje& of the cavils cr 
contending parties ; the one making me as black as 
hell, the other as pure and innocent as the inhahi- 
tants of this bled place; the miſt of prejudice 
blinding their eyes, and zeal tor what they them- 
ſelves profeis, making every thing appear in that 
light, which they think molt conduces to its ho- 
nour. 

« My infancy was ſpent in my father's houſ e, in 
thoſe childiſh plays which are molt ſuit: able to that 
ſtate, and I think this was one of the happieſt parts 
of my life; for my parents were not among the 
number of thofe who look upon their children us ſo 
many objects of a tyrannic power, but I was re- 
garded as the dear pledge of a virtuous love, and 
all my little pleaſures were thought from their in- 
dulgence their greateſt delight. At feven years 
old, { was carried into France with the Ki ing's fitter, 
who was married to the French king, where I lived 
with a perſon of quality, who was an acquaintance 
of my father's. I ſp:nt my time in learning tho!e 
things neceſſary to give young perſons of talkion a 
polite education, and did neither good nor evii, but 
day paſted after day in the ſame eaſy way, till I was 
fourteen ; then began my anxiety, my vanity grew 
ſtrong, and my heart fluttered with joy at very 
compliment paid to my beauty; and as che lady. 

wich u hom I lived, was of a gay chearful diſpofi- 
tica, the kept a great deal ot COMPany, and my 
n Vor. V. E ec * youth 
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youth and charms made me the continual object of 
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their admiration. I paſſed ſome little tine in thoſe 
exulting raptures, which are felt by every woman, 
perſectly ſatisfied with herſelf, and with the beha- 
viour of others towards her: I was, when very 
young, promoted to be maid of honour to her Ma- 
jelty. The court was frequented by a young noble- 
man, whoſe beauty was the chief ſubje& of conver- 
ſation in all aſſemblies of ladies. The delicacy of 
his perſon, added to a great ſoftneſs in his manner, 


gave every thing he ſaid and did ſuch an air of 


tenderneſs, that every woman he ſpoke to, flattered 
herſelf with being the object of his love. I was one 
of thoſe who was vain enough of my own charms 
to hope to make a — of him, whom the 
whole court ſighed for; I now thonght every other 
object below my notice; yet the only pleaſure I pro- 
poſed to myſelf in this deſign was, the triumphing 
over that heart, which I plainly ſaw all the ladies 
of the higheſt quality, and the greateſt beauty, 
would have been proud of poſſeſſing. I was yet too 
young to be very artful ; but Nature, without any 
aſſiſtance, foon diſcovers to a man, who is uſed to 
gallantry, a woman's defire to be liked by him, 
whether that defire ariſes from any particular choice 
ſhe makes of him, or only from vanity. He ſoon 
perceived my thoughts, and gratified my utmoſt 
wiſhes, by conſtantly preferring me before all other 
women, and exerting his utmoſt gallantry and ad- 
dreſs to engage my affections. This ſudden happi- 
neſs, which ! then thought the greateſt I could have 
had, appeared viſible in all my actions; I grew ſo 
gay, and ſo full of vivacity, that it made my per- 
ſon appear ſtill to a better advantage, all my ac- 
quaintance pretending to be fonder of me than 
ever; though, young as I was, I plainly ſaw it was 
bat pretence, for through all their endeavours to the 
contrary, envy would often break forth in fly infi- 
nuations, and malicious ſneers, which gave me freſh 
matter of triumph, and frequent opportunities of 
inſulting them; which I never let flip; for now firſt 

| my 
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my female heart grew ſenſible of the ſpiteful plea- 
ſure of ſeeing another languiſh for what I enjoyed. 
Whilſt I was in the height of my happineſs, her 
Majeſty fell ill of a languithing diſtemper, which 
obliged her to go into the country for the change 
of air; my place made it neceſſary for me to attend 


her, and which way he brought it about, I can't 


imagine, but my young hero found me:ns to be one 
of that ſmall train, that waited on my royal mi- 
ſtreſs, although ſhe went as private as poſſible. Hi- 
therto all the interviews I bad ever had with him 
were in public, and I only looked on him as the 
fitter object to feed that pride which had no other 
view but to ſhew its power; but now the ſcene was 
quite changed. My rivals were all at a diltance 


the place we went to, was as charming as the molt 


agrecable natural fituation, aſſiſted by the greateſt 
art, could make it; the pleaſant ſolitary walks, the 


ſinging of birds, the thouſand pretty romantic 


ſcenes this delightful place aTorded, gave a ſuddeu 
turn to my mind, my whole ſoul was melted into 
ſoftneſs, and all my vanity was fled. My ſpark 
was too much uſed to affairs of this nature, not to- 
perceive this change; at firſt the profuſe tranſports. 
of his joy made me believe him wholly mine, and 
this belief gave me ſuch happineſs, that no language 
affords words to 2xprets it, and can be only known 
to thoſe who have felt it. But this was of a very 
ſhort duration; for I ſoon found I had to do with 
one of thoſe men, whoſe only end in the purſuit 
of a woman is to make her fall a victim to an inſa- 
tiable deſire to be admired. His deſigns had ſue- 
ceeded, and now he every day grew colder, and, as 
if by infatuation, my paſſion every day increaſed ; 
and, notwithitanding all my reſolutions and endea- 
vours to the contrary, my rage at the diſappoint- 
ment at once both of my love and pride, and at the 
finding a paſſion fixed in my breaſt, I knew not how 
to conquer, broke out into that inconſiſtent beha- 
viour, which muſt always be the conſequence of vio- 
lent paſſions, One moment I reproached him, the 
„„ | 2 next 
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next I grew to tenderneſs, and blamed myſelf, and 
thought I fancied, what was not true, he ſaw my 
ſtruggle, and triumphed in it: but as he had not 


witneſſes enough there of his victory, to give him 


the full enjoyment of it, he grew weary of the coun- 
try, and returned to Paris, and left me in a condi- 
tion it is utterly impoſſible to deſcribe. My mind 
was like a city up in arms, all confuſion: and every 
new thought was a freſh diſturber of my peace. 
Sleep quite forſook me, and the anxiety I ſuffered 
threw me into a fever, which had like to have coſt 
me my lite. With great care I recovered ; but the 
violence of the diftemper left ſuch a weakneſs on 
my body, that the diſturbance of my mind was 
greatly aſſuaged; and now I began to comfort my- 
ſelf in the reflection, that this gentleman's being a 
fimſhed coquette, was very likely the only thing 

could have preſerved me: for he was the only man 
from whom I was ever in any danger. By that 
time I was got tolerably well, we returned to Pa- 
ris; and i confeſs, I both withed and feared to fee 
this cauſe of all my pain; however, I hoped, by the 
help of my refentment, to be able to meet him with 
indifference. This employed my thoughts till our 
arrival. The next day, there was a very full court 
to congratulate the Queen on ker recovery; and, 


among the reſt, my love appeared drefied and 


adorned, as if he deſigned ſome rew conqueſt. 
Inſtead of ſeeing a woman he deſpiſed and ſlighted, 
he approached me with that aſſured air which is 
common to ſucceſsful coxcombs. At the ſame time, 


1 perceived I was ſurrounded by all thoſe ladies 


who were on his account my greateſt enemies; and 
in revenge, wiſhed for nothing more than to ſee 


me make a ridiculous figure, This fituation fo 


perplexed my thoughts, that when he came near 

enough to ſpcak to me, I fainted away in his arms. 

(Had I ſtudie d which way I could gratity him molt, 

it was impotiible to have done any thing to have 

pleaſed him more.) Some that ſtood by, brought 

tracliing-bottles, and uicd. means for my recovery f 
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and I was welcomed to returning life, by all thoſe 
ill-natured repartees, which women enraged by en- 
vy are capable of venting, One cried, Well, I ne- 
ver though. my lord had any thing fo frightful in 
his perſon, or ſo fierce in his manner. as to ſtrike 
a young lady dead at the fight of him. No, no, 
ſays another, ſome ladies ſenſes are more apt to be 
hurried by agreeable, than difagreeable objects: 
with many more {uch tort of ſpeeches, which ſhe wed 
more malice than wit. This not being able to bear, 
trembling, and with but jult ſtrength enough to 
move, I crawled to my coach, and hurried home, 
When I was alone, and thought on what had hap- 
pened to me in a public court, I was at ſird dri- 
ven to the utmoſt defpair ; but afterwards, when I 
came to reflect, I believe this accident contributed 
more to my being cured of my pathon, than any 
other could have done, I began to think the only 
method to pique the man, who had uſed me ſo bar- 
baroully, and to be revenged on my ſpightful rivals, 
was to recover that beauty, which was then lan- 
guid, and had lolt its luſtre, to let them ſee I had 
ſtill charms enough to engage as many lovers as I 
could deſire, and that I could yet rival them, who 
had thus cruelly inſulted me. . Theſe pleaſing hopes 
'revived my ſinking ſpirits, and worked a more ef- 
fectual cure on me, than all the philoſophy and ad- 
vice of the wiſeſt men could have done. I now 
employed all my time and care in adorning my 
perſon, and ſtudying the ſureſt means of engaging 
the affections of others, while I myſelf continued 
quite indifferent; for I reſolved for the future, if 
ever one ſoſt thought made its way to my heart, to 
fly the object of it, and by new lovers to drive the 
image from my breait. I conſulted my glaſs every 
morning, and got ſuch a command of my counte- 
nance, that I could ſuit it to the different taſtes of 
wariety-of lovers; and though I was young, for [ 
was not above ſeventeen, yet my public way of life 
ve me ſuch continual opportunities of converfing 
wich men, and the ſtrong deſire I now had of plea- 
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* {ing them, led me to make ſuch conſtant obſervations 
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on every thing they ſaid or did, that 1 foon found 
out the different methods of dealing with them. 
I obferved that moit men generally liked in women 
what was moſt oppoſite to their own charaaers ; 
thereſore, to the grave ſolid man of fen'e, I endea- 
voured to appear ſprightly, and full of ſpirit; to 
the witty and gay, fot and languithing; to the 
amorous (for they want no incre:fe of their paſſions) 
cold and reſerved; to the fearful and backward, 
vrarm and full of fire, and to of all the reſt. As 
to beaus, and all thoſe fort of men whole defires 
are centered in the ſatisfaction of their vanity, I 


had learned by ſad experience, the only way te deal 


with them was to laugh at them, and let their own 
good opinion of themſelves be the only ſupport of 
their hopes. I knew while I could get other tollow- 
ers, I was ſure of them; tor the only ſign of mo- 
delty they ever give, is that of not depending on 
their own judgracnts, but tollowing the opinions of 
the greateſt nuraber. Thus turnithed with maxims, 
and grown wie by paſt errors, I m a manner be- 
gan the world again: I appeared in all public places 
nandiomer and more lively than ever, to the amaze- 
ment of every one who ſaw me, and had heard of 
the affair between me and my lord. He himſelf was 
much furprued, and vezed at this ſudden change, 
nor cculd he account how it was poſſible for me 
ſo ſoon to ſnake off thoſe chains he thought he 
had fixed on me for life, nor was he willing to loſè 
his conqueit in this manner. He endeavoured by 
all means poſſible to talk to me again of love, but [ 
ſtood fixed to my reſolution, (in which I was greatly 
aſſiſted by the croud of admirers that daily ſurround- 
ed me), never to let him explain himſelf: for, not- 
withſtanding all my pride, I found the firſt impreſ- 
ſion the heart receives of love is ſo ſtrong, that it 
requires the moſt vigilant care to prevent a relapſe. 
Now I lived three years in a conſtant round of di- 
verſions, and was made the perfect idol of all the 
men that came to court of all ages, and all charac- 
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ters. I had ſeveral good matches offered me, but l 
thought none of them equal to my merit ; and one 


_ off my greateſt pleatures was to ice thoſe women, 


who had pretended to rival me, often glad to marry 


8 
this great ſucceſs of my ſchemes, I cannot fay I was 


perfectly happy; ; for every woman that was taken the 


lealt notice of, and every man that was infentivle to 


my arts, gave me as much pain as all the reit gay 
me plexfire ; and ſometimes little underhand ; e 35 
which were laid againſt my deſigns, would ſucceed 
in n {pite of my care: fo that l really began to grow 
reary ot this manner of lite, when my father, re- 
moving ſrom his embaily in France, took me home 
with hun, and carried me to a little pleaſant coun- 
try-houſe, where there was nothing grand or ſuper- 
fluous, but every thing neat and agreeable; there l 
led a lite perfectly ſolitary. At fir i, the time hung 
very heavy on my hands, and | wanted all kind of 
employment, and t had very like to have fallen into 


the height of the vapours, from no other re:ſon, 


but from want of knowing what to do with myſelf. 
But when } had lived here a little time, I found 
ſuch a calmneſs in my mind, and ſuch a difference 
between this and the reſtleſs anxieties 1 had expe- 
rienced in a court, that i begaa to thare the tran- 
quillicy that viſibly appeared in every thing round 
2. 1 fer myſelt to do works of fancy, and to 
— little flower-gardens, with many ſuch innocent 
rural amuſements; which, although they are not 
er pable of affording any great pleaſure, yet they 
we that ſerene turn to the mind, which + think 
much preſerable to any thing elſe human nature is 
made ſuſceptible of. i now Tefolved to ſpend the 
reſt of my days here, and that nothing ſhould allure 
me from this ſweet retirement, to be again toffed 
about with tempeſtuous paſſions of any kind. Whilſt 
was in this ſituation, my Lord Piercy, the Earl of 
Northumberland's eldeit ſon, by an accident of lo- 
fing his way after a fox-chaſe, was met by my fu- 
ther, about a mile from our Nui; he came home 


s with 
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with him, only with a deſign of dining with us, 


but was ſo taken with me that he ſtayed three days. 


I had too much experience in all affairs of this kind, 
not to ſee preſently the influence had on him; but 


was at that time fo intirely free from all ambi- 


tion, that even the proſpect of being a Counteſs had 
no effect on me; and then thought nothing in the 
world could have bribed me to have changed my 
way of life. This young Lord, who was juſt in his 


bloom, found his paſſion ſo ſtrong, he could not en- 


dure a long abſence, but returned again in a week, 


and endeavoured, by all the means he could think 


of, to engage me to return his affection. He ad- 
dreſſed me with that tenderneſs and reſpect, which 


women on earth think can flow from nothing but 
real love; and very oſten told me, that unleſs he 


could be ſo happy, as by his aſſiduity and care to 
make himſelf agreeable to me, aithough he knew 


my father would eagerly embrace any propoſal from 


him, yet he would ſuffer that laſt oi miſeries, of 


never ſeeing me more, rather than owe his own. 


happineſs to any thing that might be the leaſt con- 
tradition to rny inclinations. This manner of pro- 
ceeding had ſomething in it ſo noble and generous, . 
that by degrees it raiſed a ſenſation in me, which I 


know not how to deicribe, nor by what name to 


call it; it was nothing like my former paſſion; for 
there was no turbulence, no uneaſy waking nights 
attending it ; but all I couid with honour grant to 
oblige him, appeared to me to be juſtly due to his 
truth and love, and more the effect of gratitude, 
than of any defire of my own. The character I 
had heard of him from my father, at my firſt re- 
turning to England, in diſcourſing of the young no- 
bility, convinced me, that if 1 was his wife, I 
ſhould have the perpetual ſatisfaction of knowing 
every action of his muſt be approved by all the 
ſenſible part of mankind ; ſo that very foon I began 
to have no ſcruple left, but that of leaving my lit- 
tle ſcene of quietneſs, and venturing again into the 
world. But this, by his continual application _ | 
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ſubmiiſive behaviour, by degrees entirely vanithed, 
and I agreed he thould take his own time to break 
it to my father, whote conſent he was not long in 
obtaining ; for ſuch a match was by no means to be 
reruſed. There remained nothing now to be done, 
but to prevail with the Earl of Northumberland to 
comply with what his ſon to ardently deſired; for 
which purpoſe, he tet out immediately for London, 
and begged it as the greateſt favour, that I would 
accompany my tather, who was allo to go thither 
the week following. I could not refuſe his requeſt, 
and as ſoon as we arrived in town, he flew to me 
with the greatelt raptures, ro inform me his father 


was ſo good, that finding his happineſs depended 


on his anſwer, he had given him free leave to act 
in this affair as would beſt pleaſe himſelf, and that 


he had now no obitacle to prevent his wiſhes. It 


was then the beginning of the winter, and the time 
of our marriage was tixed for the latter end of 
March; the conſent of all parties made his acceſs 
to me very eaſy, and we converſed together both 
with innocence and pleaſure. As his fondneſs was 
ſo great, that he contrived all the methods poſſible 


to keep me continually in his fight, he told me one 


morning, he was commanded by his father to at- 
tend him to court that evening, and begged I would 
be ſo good as to meet him there. I was now fo 
nſed to act as he would have me, that I made no 
difficulty of complying with his deſire. Two days 
after this, I was very mach ſurpriſed at perceiving 


tuch a melancholy in his countenance, and alter.- 
tion in his behaviour, as I could no way account 
for; but by importunity, at lait, I got from him, 


that cardinal Wolſey, for what reaſon he knew not, 
had peremptorily forbid him to think any more of 


me: and when he urged that his father was not dit- 


pleaſed with it, the Cardinal, in his imperious man- 
ner, anſwered him, he ſhould give his father ſuck 
convincing reaſons, why it would be attended with 
great inconveniencies, that he was ſure he could 
bring him to be of his opinion. On which be 
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turned from him, and gave him no opportunity of 
replying. I could not imagine what deſign the Car- 


dinal could have in intermeddling in this match; 


and I was (till more perplexed to find that my fa- 
ther treated my Lord Piercy with much more cold- 
neſs than uſual; he too faw it, and we both won- 
dered what could poſſibly be the cauſe of all this. 
But it was not long before the myitery was all made 
clear by my father, who ſending for me one day 
into his chamber, let me into a ſecret which was as 
little wiſhed for as expected; he began with the ſur- 
priſing effects of youth and beauty, and the mad- 
neis of letting go thoſe advantages they might pro- 
cure us, till it was too late, when we might with in 
vain to bring them back again. I ſtood amazed at 
this beginning; he ſaw my confuſion, and bid me 
fir down, and attend to what he was going to tell 
me, which was of the greateſt conſequence; and he 
hoped I would be wiſe enough to take his advice, 


and act as he ſhould think beſt for my future wel- 


fare. He then aſked me, if I ſhould not be much 
pleaſed to be a queen ? I anſwered with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs, that ſo far from it, I would not live in 
a court again to be the greateſt queen in the world; 
that I had a lover who was both deſirous and able 


to raiſe my ſtation even beyond my wiſhes. I found 


this diſcourſe was very diſpleaſing; my father 
frowned, and called me a romantic fool, and ſaid, 
if I would hearken to bim he could make me a 
queen ; for the Cardinal had told him, that the 


King, from the time he ſaw me at court the other 
- night, liked me; and intended to get a divorce 


from his wife, and to put me in her place; and 
ordered him to find ſome method to make me a 
maid of honour to her preſent majeſty, that in the 
mean time he might have an opportunity of ſeeing 
me. It is impoſſible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment 
theſe words threw me into; and notwithſtanding 
that the moment before, when it appeared at 10 
at a diſtance, I was very ſincere in my declara- 
tion, how much it was againſt my will to be _ 
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© ſo high; yet now the proſpect came nearer, I con- 
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feſs my heart fluttered, and my eyes were dazzled 
with a view of being ſeated on a throne. My nna- 
gination preſented before me all the pomp, power, 
and greatneſs, that attend a crown; and I was ſo 
perplexed, I knew not what to anſwer, but re- 
mained as ſilent as if I had loft the uſe of my 
ſpeech. My father, who gueſſed what it was that 
made me in this condition, proceeded to bring all 

the arguments he thought moſt likely to bend me 
to his will; at laſt, | recovered from this dream of 
grandeur, and begged him, by all the moſt endear- 
ing names I could think of, not to urge me diſ- 
honourably to forſake the man, who 1 was con- 
vinced would raiſe me to an empire, if in his power, 
and who had enough in his power to give me all [ 
deſired. But he was deat to all I could ſay, and 


« infiited, that by next week I ſhould prepare my- 


ſelf to go to court: he bid me conſider of it, and not 
prefer a ridiculous notion of honour to the real in- 
tereſt of my whole family, but, above all things, 
not to diſcloſe what he had truſted me with. On 
which, he left me to my own thoughts. When I 
was alone, I reflected how little real tenderneſs this 
behaviour ſhewed to me, whoſe happineſs he did 
not at all conſult; but only looked on me as a lad- 
der, on which he could climb to the height of his 
own ambitious deſires: and when I thought on his 
fondneſs for me in my infancy, I could impute it 
to nothing, but either the liking me as a play-thing, 


or the gratification of his vanity in my beauty. 


But I was too much divided between a crown and 
gements to Lord Piercy, to ſpend much 
time in thinking of any thing elie; and although 
my father had poſitively forbid me, yet, when he 
came next, I covId not help acquainting him with 
all that had paſſed, with the reſerve only of the 


U' 


ſtruggle in my own mind on the firſt mention of be- 


ing a queen. expected he would have received 
the news with the greatelt agonies; but he {h2wed 
no valt emotion; however, he could not help turn- 
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ing pale; and, taking me by the hand, looked at 
me with an air of renderne:s, and ſaid, If being a 
queen will make you happy, and it is in your power 
to be fo, I would not for the world prevent it, let 
me ſuffer what I will. This amazing greatneſs of 
mind had on me quite the contrary effect, from 
what it ought to have had: for inſtead of increa- 
ſing my love for him, it almoſt put an end to it ; 
and I began to think, it he could part with me, 


the matter was not much. And I am convinced, 


when any man gives up the poſſeſſion of a woman, 
whoſe conſent he has once obtained, let his motive 
be ever ſo generous, he will ditoblige her. I could 
not help ſhewing my diſſatis faction, and told him, 
| was very glad this aftair tat ſo eaſily ou him. He 
had not power to anſwer, but was to ſuddenly ſtruck 
with this unexpected ill- natured turn gave his be- 
haviour, that he ſtood amazed tor tome time, and 
then bowed and left me. Now was I again lett to 
my own refle&ions; but to make any thing intelli- 
gible out of them, is quite impoilihle; I withed to 
be a queen, and withed t might not be one; I 
would have my Lord Fiercy happy without me; and 
yet I would not have the power of my churn be fo 
weak, that he could bear the thought of lite atter 
being diſappointed in my love. But the rctult of 
all thefe confuſed thoughts was a reiolution to obey 
my father. I am afraid there was not much duty in 


the caſe, though at that time | was glad to take 


hold of that ſmall ſhadow, to fave me from look- 
ing on my own actions in the true light. When 
my lover came again, | looked on him with that 
coldneſs that he could not bear, on purpole ro rid 
myſelf of all importunity ; for fince I had retclved. 
to uſe him ill, I regarded him as the monument of 
my ſhame, and his every look appeared to me to 
upbraid me. My father oon carried me to court; 
there I had no very hard purt to act; for with the 
experience I hid of mankind, I coula find no great 
difficulty in managing a man who liked me, and 
for whom I not only did cot care, but had an utter 

I wy © aver- 
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averſion to: but this averſion he believed to be vir- 
tue; for how credulous is a man who has an incli- 
nation to believe! And I took care ſometirres to 
drop words of cottages and love, and how happy 
the woman was who fixed her affections on a man 
in ſuch a ation of life, that ſhe might ſhow her 
love, without being ſu{pcted of hypocriſy or mer- 
cenary views, All this was ſwallowed very eatily 
by the 2morous king, who puthed on the divorce 
with the utmoſt impetuoſity, although the aſſair 
laſted a good while, and I remained moſt part of the 
time behind the curtain. Whenever the King men- 
tioned it to me, I uſed ſuch arguments againſt it, 
as I thought the moſt likely to make him the more 
eager for it; begging, that unleſs his conſcience 
was really touched, he would not on my account 
give any grief to his virtuous queen; for in being 
her handmaid, I thought myſelf highly honoured ; 
and that I would not only forego a crown, but even 
give up the pleaſure ot ever ſceing him more, ra- 
ther than wrong my royal miſtrefs. This way of 
talking, joined to his eager deſire to poſſeſs my per- 


ſon, convinced the King ſo ſtrongly of my exalted 


merit, that he thought it a meritorious act to diſ- 
place the woman whom he could not have io good 
an opinion of, becauſe he was tired of her, aud to 
put me in her place. After about a year's ſtay at 
court, as the King's love to me began to be talked 
of, it was thought proper to remove me, that there 
might be no umbrage given to the Queen's party; 
I was forced to comply with this, though greatly 
againſt my will; for I was very jealous that abſence 
might change the King's mind. I retired again with 
my father to his country-ſeat, but it had no longer 
thoſe charms for me which I once enjoyed there ; 
ſor my mind was now too ranch taken up with am- 
bition to make room for any other thoughts. Du- 
ring my ſtay here, my royal lover often ſent gentle- 
men to me with meſlages and letters, which J al- 
ways anſwered in the manner I thought would beſt 
bring about my deſigns, which were to come back 
Ver. V. Ff , again 
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again to eourt. In all the letters that paſſed bez 
tween us, there was ſomething ſo kingly and com- 
manding in his, and fo deceittul and ſubmiiſive in 
mine, that I ſometimes could not help reflecting on 
the difference betwixt this correſpondence and that 
with Lord Piercy ; yet I was ſo preſſed forward by 
the deſire of a crown, I could not think of turn- 
ing back. In all I wrote, I continually praiſed 
his reſolution of letting me be at a diſtance from 
him, ſince at this time it conduced indeed to my 
honour ; but what was of ten times more weight 
with rae, I thought it was neceſfary for his; and 
I would fooner fuffer any thing in the world than 
be any means of hurt to him, either in his intereſt 
or reputation. I always gave him ſome hints of ill 
health, with ſome reflections how neceſſary the peace 
of the mind was to that of the body. By theſe 
means, I brought him to recal me again by the 
moſt abſolute command, which I, for a little time, 
artfully delayed, (for I knew the impatience of his 
temper would not bear any contradi:t:on), till he 
made my father in a manner force me to what 1 
moſt wiſhed, with the utmoſt appearance of reluc- 
tance on my fide. When I had gained this point, I 
began to think which way I could ſeparate the King 
from the Queen, for hitherto they lived in the ſame 
houſe. The Lady Mary, the Queen's daughter, 
being then about ſixteen, I ſought for emiſſaries of 
her own age that I could confide in, to inſtil into 
her mind difreſf ectful thoughts of her father, and 
make a jeſt of the tenderneſs of his conſcience about 
the divorce. I knew ſhe had naturally ſtrong paſ- 
lions, and that young people of that age are apt 
to think thofe that pretend to be their friends are 
really ſo, and only ſpeak their minds freely; I af- 
terwards contrived to have every word lhe ſpoke of 
him carried to the King; who took it all as I could 
wifh, and fancied thoſe things did not come at firſt 
from the young lady, but from her mother. He 
would often talk of it to me, and I agreed with him 
in his ſentiments; but then, as a great proof of my 
6 good- 
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* goodneſs, I always endeavoured to excuſe her, by 
© ſaying, a lady fo long time uſed to be a royal 
* queen, might naturally be a little exaſperated with 
** thoſe ſhe fancied would throw her from that ſta- 
tion ſhe fo jultly deſerved. By theſe fort of plots, 
* I found the way to make the King angry with the 
© Queen; for nothing is eafier than to make a man 
angry with a woman he wants to be rid of, and 
* who ſtands in the way between him and his plea- 
* ſures : ſo that now the King, on the pretence ot the 
Queen's obſtinacy, in a point where his contcience 
* was ſo tenderly concerned, parted with her. Every 
thing was now plain before me; I had nothing far- 
© ther to do but to let the King alone to his own de- 
© fires; and I had no reaſon to fear, ſince they had 
© carried him fo far, but that they would urge him 
on to do every thing I aimed at. I was created mar- 
* chioneſs of Pembroke. This dignity fat very caſy on 
me; for the thoughts of a much higher title took 
from me all feeling of this; and I looked upon be- 
© ing a marchioneſs as a trifle ; not that I ſaw the 
bauble in its true light, but becauſe it fell ſhort of 
* what I bad figured to myſelf I ſhould ſoon obtain. 
The King's deſires grew very impatient, and it was 
not long before I was privately married to him. I 
* was no ſooner his wife, than 1 found all the Queen 
come upon me; [I felt myſelf conſcious of royalty, 
and even the faces of my moſt intimate acquaintance 
© ſeemed to me to be quite ſtrange. 1 hardly knew 
them, height had turned my head, and I was like 
© a man placed en a monument, to whoſe fight all 
© creatures at a great diſtance below him, appear like, 
© ſo many little pigmies crawling about on the earth; 
and the proſpect ſo greatly delighted me, that 1 
© did not preſently confider, that in both caſes de- 
* ſcending a few ſteps erected by human hands would 
place us in the number of thoſe very pigmies who 
appeared ſo deſpicable. Our marriage was kept 
private for ſome time, for it was not thought pro- 
per to make it public (the affair of the divorce not 
being finiſhed) till the birth of my daughter Eliza- 
Ff 2 * beth 
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beth made it neceſſary. But all who ſaw me knew 
it; for my manner of ſpeaking and acting was ſo 
much changed with my ſtation, that all around me 
plainly perceived, I was ſure I was a queen. While 
it was a ſecret, I had yet ſomething to with for; I 
could not be perfectly ſatisſied, till all the world was 
acquainted with my fortune: but when my corona- 
tion was over, and I was raiſed to the beight of my 
ambition, inſtead of finding myſelf happy, I was 
in reality more miſerable than ever; for beſides that 
the averſion | had naturally to the King was much 
more difficult to diſſemble after marriage than be- 
fore, and grew into a perfect deteſtation, my imagi- 
nation, which had thus warmly purſued a crown, 
grew cool when I was in the policthon of it, and 
gave me time to refle& what mighty matter I had 
gained by all this buſtle; and 1 often uſed to think 
myſelf in the caſe of the fox-huntcr, who when he 
has toiled and fweated all day in the chace, as if 
ſome ur heard-of bleſſing was to crown his fucceſs, 
finds at laſt, all he has got dy his labour is a ſtink- 
ing nauſeous animal. But my condition was yet 
worſe than his; for he leaves the lozthſome wretch 
to be torn by his hounds, wh'lit | was obliged to 
fondle mine, and n.canly pretend him to be the ob- 
< jet of my love. For the whole time I was in this 
<4 envied,- this exalted ſtate, I led a continual life of 
6 hypocriſy, which I now knew nothing on earth can 
* compeniate. I had no companion but the man I 
* hated. I dared not diſcloſe my fentimeuts to any 
« perſon about me; nor did any one preſume to enter 
© into any freedom of converſation with me; but all 
« who ſpoke to me, talked to the Queen, and not to 
me; for they would have ſaid jult the fame things 
to a dreſs'd-up puppet, if the King had taken a fan- 
cy to call it his wife. And as I knew every woman 
in the court was my enemy, from thinking the 
had much more right than | had to the place | fil- 
« led, I thought myſelf as unhappy. as it 1 had been 
placed in a wild wood, where there was no human 
© creature for me to ſpeak to, in a continual * of 
leav- 
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leaving any traces of my footſteps, leſt I fliould be 
found by tome dreadful monſter, or ſtung by ſnakes 
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and adders : for ſuch are ſpiteful women to the 
objects of their envy. In this worſt of all ſituations, 
I was oblized to hide my melancholy, and appear 
chearful. This threw me into an error the other 
way, and I ſometimes fell into a levity in my be- 
haviour, that was aſterwards made uſe of to my 
diiadvantage. I had a ſon dead born, which I per- 
ceived abated ſomething of the King's ardor ; for 
his temper could not breo!: the leaſt diſappoint- 
ment. This gave me no uneaſineſs; for not con- 
ſidering the conſequences, I could not help bein 
beſt pleaſed when I had lealt of his company. At- 
terwards I found he hd caſt his eyes on one of my 
maids of honour ; and wh:ther it was owing to 
any art of her's, or only to the King's violent paſ- 
ſions, I was in the end uſed even work than my 
former miſtreſs had been by my means, The decay 


of the King's alle dion was preſently feen by all 


thoſe court- ſycophants who continually watch the 
motions of royal eyes; and the moment they round 
they could be heard againſt me, they turned my 
molt innocent actions ami words, nay even my very 
looks, into proofs of the blackeit crimes. The 


King, who was impatient to enjoy his new love, lent 


a willing ear to all my accuſers, who found ways of 
making him jealous that I was f:lte to his bed. He 
would not ſo ealily have beheved any thing againſt 
me before, but he was now glad to flatter himſelf 
that he had found a reaſon to do juſt what he hag 
reſolved upon without a reaſon; and on tome ſlight 
pretences, and hear-fay evidence, I was fent to the 
Tower, where the lady who was my greateit ene- 
my, was appointed to watch me, and ly in the 
ſame chamber with me. This was really as bad a 
punithment as my death; for ſhe inſulted me with 


© thoſe keen reproaches, and ſpiteful witticiſms, which 
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threw me into ſuch vapours and violent fits, that 
I knew not what I uttered in this condition. She 
pretended, I bud confeſſed talking ridiculons ſtuff 
„ « with 
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© with a ſet of low fellows, whom I had hardly ever 
* taken notice of, as could have impoſed on none but 
* ſuch as were reſolved to believe. I was brought 
* to my trial, and to blacken me the more, accuſed 
© of converſing criminally with my own brother, 
whom indeed I loved extremely well, but never 
looked on hira in any other light than as my friend. 
However, I was condemned to be beheaded, or 
burnt, as the King pleaſed ; and he was graciouſly 
pleaſed, from the great remains of his love, to chuſe 
the mildeſt ſentence. I was much leſs ſhocked at 
this manner of ending my life, than I ſhould have 
been in any other ſtation : but I had had fo little 
enjoyment from the time I had been a Queen, that 
death was the lefs dreadful to me. The chief things 
that lay on my conſcience, were the arts I made ule 
of to induce the King to part with the Queen, my 
ill uſage of Lady Mary, and my jilting Lord Piercy. 
However, I endeavoured to calm my mind as well 
as I could, and hoped theſe crimes would be for» 
given me: for in other reſpects I had led a very in- 
nocent life, and always did all the good-natured ac- 
tions I found an opportunity of doing. From the 
time I had it in my power, I gave a great deal of 
money amongſt the poor, I prayed very devoutly, 
and went to my execution very compoſedly. Thus 
I loſt my life at the age of twenty-nine, in which 
ſhort time I believe I went through more variety of 
ſcenes, than many people who live to be very old. 
I had lived in a court, where I ſpent my time in co- 
quetry and gaiety: I had experienced what it was to 
have one of thoſe violent paſſions which makes the 
mind all turbulence and anxiety. I had had a lover 
whom J eſteemed and valued, and at the latter part 
of my life, I was raiſed to a ſtation as high as the 
vaineſt woman could wiſh. But in all theſe various 
changes, I never enjoyed any real ſatisfaction, un- 
© leſs in the little time I lived retired in the country 
* free from all noiſe and hurry ; and while I was con- 
- © ſcions | was the object of the love and eſteem of a 

man of ſenſe and honour,” Pa 
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On the concluſion of this hiſtory, Minos panſed 
for a ſmall time, and then ordered the gate to be 
thrown open for Anne Bullen's admittance ; on the 
conſideration, that whoever had ſuffered being a queen 
for four years, and been ſenſible during all thut time 
of the real miſery which attends that exalted ſtation, 


ought to be furgiven whatever ſhe had done to ob- 
tain it. | 


* Here ends this. curious munalcripe ; the reſt being de- 
ſtroyed in rolling up pens, tobacco, Cc. It is to be hoped, 
hecdleſs people will henceforth be more cautious what they 
burn or uſe to other vile purpoſes; eſpecially when they con- 
fider the fate which had like to have betallen the divine Mil- 


ton; and that the works of Homer were probably diſcovered 
in ſome chandler's thop in Greece. 
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